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METHODIST REVIEW. 





Art. I.—WHEN THIS WORLD IS NOT. 


“Tur day of the Lord will come ...; in the which the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also and the works that 
are therein shall be burned up.” 

What is there after that ? 

To this question there are three answers : 

I. There are left all of what may be called natural forces 
that there were before the world was created. They are not 
dependent on it. The sea is not lost when one bubble or a 
thousand break on the rocky shore. The world is not the main 
thing in the universe. It is only a temporary contrivance, a 
mere scaffolding for a special purpose. When that purpose is 
fulfilled it is natural that it should pass away. The time then 
comes when the voice that shook the earth should signify 
the removal of “those things that are shaken, as of things that 
are made, that those things which cannot be shaken may re- 
main.” We already have a kingdom that cannot be moved. 
“The things which are seen are temporal ; but the things which 
are not seen are eternal.” 

It should not be supposed that the space away from the 
world is an empty desert. God is everywhere, and creative 
energy is omnipresent. Not merely isa millionth of space oceu- 
pied where the worlds are, but all space is full of God and his 
manifestations of wisdom and power. David could think of 
no place of hiding from that presence. The first word of rev- 
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elation is, “In the beginning God created the heaven.” And 
the great angel, standing on sea and land when time is to be no 
longer, swears by Him who “created heaven, and the things 
that therein are,” in distinction from the earth and its things 
that are to be removed. What God created with things that 
are therein is not empty. Poets, the true scers, recognize this. 
When Longfellow died one of them, remembering the heart- 
breaking hunt of Gabriel for Evangeline, and their passing 
each other on opposite sides of an island in the Mississippi, 
makes him say of his wife long since gone before : 
And now I shall seek her once more, 
On some Mississippi’s vast tide 
That flows the whole universe through, 
Than earth’s widest rivers more wide. 
Evangeline I shall not miss 
Though we wander the dim starry sheen, 
On opposite sides of rivers so vast 
That islands of worlds intervene. 


But what is there in space? There is the great ceaseless 
force of gravitation. Though the weakest of natural forces, 
yet when displayed in world-masses its might is measureless by 
man’s arithmetic. Tie an apple or a stone to one end of a 
string, and taking the other end whirl it around your finger, 
noting its pull. That depends on the weight of the whirling 
ball, the length of the string, and the swiftness of the whirl. 
The stone let loose from David’s finger flies crashing into the 
head of Goliath. But suppose the stone is eight thousand 
miles in diameter, the string ninety-two million five hundred 
thousand miles long, and the swiftness one thousand miles a 
minute, what needs be the tensile strength of the string? If 
we covered the whole side of the earth next the sun, from pole 
to pole and from side to side, with steel wires attaching the 
earth to the sun, thus representing the tension of gravitation, 
the wires would need to be so many that a mouse could not run 
around among them. 

There swings the moon above us. Its best service is not its 
light, though lovers prize that highly. Its gravitative work is 
its best. It lifts the seaand pours it into every river and fiord 
of the coast. Our universal tugboat is in the sky. It saves 
millions of dollars in towage to London alone every year. And 
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this world would not be habitable without the moon to wash out 
every festering swamp and deposit of sewage along the shore. 

Gravitation reaches every place, whether worlds be there or 
not. This force is universally present and effective. In the 
possibilities of a no-world condition a spirit may be able to so 
relate itself to matter that gravitation would impart its ineredi- 
ble swiftness of transference to asoul thus temporarily relating 
itself to matter. What gravitation does in the absence of the 
kind of matter we know it is diffien]t to assert. But as will be 
seen in our second division there is still ample room for its ex- 
ercise when worlds as such have ceased to be. 

In space empty of worlds there is light. It flies or runs one 
hundred and eighty-six thousand miles a second. There must 
be somewhat on which its wing-beat shall fall, stepping stones 
for its hurrying feet. We call it ether, not knowing what we 
mean. But in this space is the play of intensest force and 
quickest activity. There are hundreds of millions of millions 
of wing-beats or footfalls in a second. Mathematical necessi- 
ties surpass mental conceptions. In a cubic mile of space there 
are demonstrably seventy millions of foot tons of power. 
Steam and lightning have nothing comparable to the activity 
and power of the celestial ether. Sir William Thompson thinks 
he has proved that a cubie mile of celestial ether may have as 
little as one billionth of a pound of ponderable matter. It is 
too fine for our experimentation, too strong for our measure- 
ment. We must get rid of our thumby fingers first. 

What is light doing in space? That has greatly puzzled all 
philosophers. Without question there is inexpressible power. 
It is seen in velocity. But what is it doing? The law of con- 
servation of force forbids the thought that it can be wasted. 
On the earth its power long ages ago was turned into coal. 
The power was reservoired in mountains ready for man. It is 
so great that a piece of coal that weighs the same as a silver 
dollar carries a ton’s weight a mile at sea. But what is the 
thousand million times more light than ever struck the earth 
doing in space? That is among the things we want to find out 
when we get there. There will be ample opportunity, space, 
time, and light enough. 

It is biblically asserted and scientifically demonstrable that 
space is full of causes of sound. To any one capable of turning 
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these causes to effects this sound is not dull and monotonous, 
but richly varied into songful music. Light makes its impres- 
sion of color by its different number of vibrations. So music 
sounds its keys. We know the number of vibrations necessary 
for the note C of the soprano scale, and the number that runs 
the pitch up to inaudibility. We know the number of vibra- 
tions of light necessary to give us a sensation of red or violet. 
These, apprehended by a sufficiently sensitive ear, pour not only 
light to one organ, but tuneful harmonies to another. The 
morning stars do sing together, and when worlds are gone, and 
heavy ears of clay laid down, we may be able to hear them 
Singing as they shine, 
“The hand that made us is divine.” 

There are places where this music is so fine that the soft and 
soul-like sounds of a zephyr in the pines would be like a storm 
in comparison, and places where the fierce intensity of light in 
a congeries of suns would make it seem as if all the stops of 
being from piccolo to sub-bass had been drawn. No angel fly- 
ing interstellar spaces, no soul fallen overboard and left behind 
by a swift sailing world, need fear being left in awful silences. 

There seems to be good evidence that electrical disturbances 
in the sun are almost instantly reported and effective on the 
earth. It is evident that the destructive force in cyclones is 
not wind, but electricity. It is altogether likely that it is 
generated in the sun, and that all the space between it and us 
thrills with this unknown power.* All astronomers except Faye 
admit the connection between sun spots and the condition of 
the earth’s magnetic elements. The parallelism between auroral 
and sun-spot frequency is almost perfect. That between sun 
spots and cyclones is as confidently asserted but not quite so de- 
monstrable. Enough proof exists to make this clear, that space 
may be full of higher Andes andAlps, rivers broader than Gulf 
Streams, skies brighter than the Milky Way, more beautiful than 
the rainbow. Occasionally some scoffer who thinks he is 
smart and does not know that he is mistaken asks with an air 
of a Socrates putting his last question, ‘‘ You say that ‘ heaven 
is above us.’ But if one dies at noon and another at midnight, 
one goes toward Orion and the other toward Hercules; or an 


* The action that drives off the material of a comet's tail proves that other forces besides 
gravitation are operative in the interplanetary spaee.—The Sun, C. A. Young, p. 156. 
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Eskimo goes toward Polaris and a Patagonian toward the 
coal-black hole in the sky near the south pole. Where is your 
heaven anyhow?” O sapient, sap-ient questioner! Heaven is 
above us, you especially; but going in different directions from 
such a little world as this is no more than a bee’s leaving differ- 
ent sides of a bruised pear exuding honey. Up or down he is 
in the same fragrant garden, warm, light, redolent of roses, 
tremulous with bird song, amid a thousand caves of honey- 
suckles, “ illuminate seclusions swung in air” to which his open 
sesame gives entrance at will. 

II. But there will be in space what the world has become. 
It is nowhere intimated that matter had been annihilated. 
Worlds shall perish as worlds. They shall wax old as doth a 
garment. They will be folded up as a vesture, and they “ shall 
be changed.” The motto with which this article began says 
heavens pass away, elements melt, earth and its works are 
burned up. But always after the heaven and earth pass away 
we are to look for “new heavens and a new earth.” On all 
that God has made he has stamped the great principle of prog- 
ress, refinement, development—rock to soil, soil to vegetable 
life, to insect, bird, and man. Each dies as to what it is, that 
it may have resurrection or may feed something higher. So 
in the light of revelation earth is not lost. Science comes, 
after ages of creeping, up to the same position. It too asserts 
that matter is indestructible. Burn a candle in a great jar 
hermetically sealed. The weight of jar and contents is just 
the same after the burning as before. A burned-up candle as 
g as the world will not be annihilated. It will be “ changed.” 
It is necessary for us to get familiar with some of the pro- 
tean metamorphoses of matter. Up at New Almaden, above 
the writer, is a vast mass of porous lava rock into which has 
been infiltrated a great deal of mercury. Ilow shall we get it 
out ? You can jar out numberless minute globules by hand. 
This metal, be it remembered, is liquid, and so heavy that solid 
iron floats in it as cork does in water. Now, to get it out of 
the rock we apply fire, and the mercury exhales away in the 
smoke. The real task of scientific painstaking is to get that 
heavy stuff out of the smoke again. It is changed, volatilized, 
and it likes that state so well that it is very difficult to persuade 
it to come back to heaviness again. 
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Take a great mass of marble. It was not always a mountain. 
It floated invisibly in the sea. Invisible animals took it up par- 
ticle by particle to build a testudo, a traveling house, for them- 
selves. The ephemeral life departing, there was a rain of dead 
shells to make limestone masses at the bottom of the sea. It 
will not always remain rock. Air and water disintegrate it 
once more. Little rootlets seize upon it, and it goes coursing 
in the veins of plants. It becomes fiber to the tree, color to the 
rose, and fragrance to the violet. But whether floating invisi- 
bly in the water, shell of infusoria in the seas, marble asleep in 
the Pentelican hills, constituting the sparkle and fizz of soda 
water, claiming the world’s admiration as the Venus de Milo, or 
giving beauty and meaning to the most fitting symbol that goes 
between lovers, it is still the same matter. It may be diffused 
as gas or concentrated as a world, but it is still the same matter. 

Matter is worthy of God’s creation. Astronomy is awe-full ; 
microscopy is no less so. Astronomy means immensity, bulk ; 
atoms mean individuality. The essence of matter seems to be 
spirit, personality. It seems to be able to count, or at least to 
be cognizant of certain exact quantities. An atom of bromine 
will combine with one of hydrogen; one of oxygen with two 
of hydrogen; one of nitrogen with three of hydrogen; one of 
silicon with four of hydrogen, ete. They marry without 
thought of divorce. A group of atoms married by affinity is 
called a molecule. Two atoms of hydrogen joined to one of 
oxygen make water. They are like three marbles laid near 
together on the ground, not close together ; for we well know 
that water does not fill all the space it occupies. We can put 
eight or ten similar bulks of other substances into a glass of 
water without greatly increasing its bulk, some actually dimin- 
ishing it. Water molecules are like a mass of shot, with large 
interstices between. Drive the atoms of water apart by heat 
till the water becomes steam, till they are as three marbles a 
larger distance apart, yet the molecule is not destroyed, the 
union is still indissoluble. One physicist has declared that the 
atoms of oxygen and hydrogen are probably not nearer to each 
other in water than one hundred and fifty men would be if 
scattered over the surface of England—one man for each four 
hundred square miles.* What must the distance be in steam ? 


* See Recreations in Astronomy, p. 257. 
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what the greater distance in the more extreme rarefactions ? 
It is asserted that millions of ettbic miles of some comets’ tails 
would not make a cubic inch of matter solid as iron. Now, 
when earth and oceans are “ changed ” to this sort of tenuity 
creations will be more easy. We shall not be obliged to hew 
out our material with broadaxes, nor blast it out with dynamite. 
Let us not fear that these creations will not be permanent ; 
they will be enough so for our purpose. We can then afford 
to waste more worlds in a day than dull stupidity can count in 
a lifetime. 

We are getting used to this sort of work already. When we 
reduce common air in a bulb to one one-thousandth of its nor- 
mal density at the sea, we get the possibility of continuous in- 
candescent electric light by the vibration of platinum wire. 
When we reduce it to a tenuity of one millionth of the nor- 
mal density, we get the possibility of the X rays by vibrations 
of itself without any platinum wire. The greater the tenuity 
the greater the creative results. For example, water in freez- 
ing exerts an expansive, thrusting force of thirty thousand 
pounds to the square inch, over two thousand tons to the 
square foot; an incomprehensible force, but applicable in 
nature to little besides splitting rocks. On the other hand, 
when water is rarefied into steam its power is vastly more 
versatile, tractable, and serviceable in a thousand ways. Take a 
bit of metal called zine. It is heavy, subject to gravitation, 
solid, subject to cohesion. But cause it to be burned, to pass 
away, and be changed. To do this we use fire, not the ordinary 
kind, but liquid that we keep in a bottle and call acid. The 
zine is burned up. What becomes of it? It becomes elec- 
tricity. How changed! It is no longer solid, but is a live 
fire that rings bells in our houses, picks up our thought and 
pours it into the ear of a friend miles away by the telephone, 
or thousands of miles away by the telegraph. Burning up is 
only the means of a new and higher life. Ah, delicate Ariel, 
tricksy sprite, the only way to get you is to burn up the solid 
body. 

The possibility of rare creation depends on rare material, on 
spiritlike tenuity. And that is what the world goes into. 
There is a substance called nitrite of amyl, known to many as a 
medicine for heart disease. It is applied by inhaling its odor— 
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a style of very much rarefied application. Fill a tube with its 
vapor. It is invisible as ordinary air in daylight. But pour a 
beam of direct sunlight from end to end along its major axis. 
A dense cloud forms along the path of the sunbeam ; creation 
is going on. What the sun may do in the thinner vapors the 
world goes into when burned up will be for us to find out when 
we get there. Standing on Popocatepetl we have seen a sea 
of clouds below, white as the light of transfiguration, tossed 
into waves a mile high by the touch of the sunbeam. Creative 
ordering was observed in actual process. It is done under our 
eyes to show us how easy it is. Would it be any less glorious 
if there were no Popoeatepetl? A thrush among vines outside 
is just now showing us how easy it is to create an ecstasy of 
music out of silence. She has only to open her mouth and the 
innate aptitudes of air rush in to actualize her creative wish. 
Not only is it easy for the bird, but she is even provoked to this 
love and good works by the creation of a rainbow on the re- 
treating blackness of a storm yonder. Thunder is the sub-bass 
nature furnishes her, and thus invites her to add the comple- 
mentary notes. 

Some one may think that all this tenuity is as vaporous as 
the stuff that dreams are made of, and call for solid rocks for 
foundations. Perhaps we may so call while we have material 
bodies of two hundred pounds weight. Yet even these bodies 
are delicate enough to be valuable to us solely because they have 
the utmost chemical instability. We are burning up their sub- 
stance with every breath, in order to have delicacy of feeling 
and thought. What were a wooden body worth? Substances 
are valuable to us according to their fineness and facility of 
change. Even iron is mobile in all its particles. We call it 
solid, but it is not. We lift our eyes from this writing and 
behold the tumbling surf of the great Pacific sea. Line after 
line of its billows are charging on the shore and tumbling in 
utmost confusion and roar of advancing and refluent waves. 
So the iron of the telephone wire. You often hold the receiver 
to your ear listening, not to the voice of business or friendship 
of men, but to the gentle hum of the rolling surf in the wire’s 
own substance. And in order that we may know the essential 
stability of things that are fine we are told that the city which 
hath enduring foundations is in the spirit world, not this kind 
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of material. The whole new Jerusalem, to come down “ out 
of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband,” is as 
movable as a train of cars is movable here. There may still 
be rainbows and rivers of life if there are no more rocks. 
There is a real realm of “scientific imagination.” But all our 
imaginings fall far short of realities. Some men do not desire 
this realm, and demand solid rocks to walk on. But a bird 
does not. He oars himself along the upper fields and rides on 
air. So does a bicyclist and balloonist. Some men have a sort 
of contempt for aeronauts and workers at flying machines. 
That feeling is a testimony to their depravity and groveling 
tendencies. Aeronautics and nauties are an effort toward an- 
gelhood. Men can walk water who are willing to take a boat 
for an overshoe. So we may air when we get the right shoe. 
srowning gives us a delicious sense of being amphibian as we 
swim. And the butterfly, that winged rather than rooted 
flower, looking down upon us as we float, begets in us a great 
longing to be polyphibian. We have innate tendencies toward 
a life of finer surroundings, and we shall take to them with 
zest, if we are not too much of the earth earthy. We were 
designed for this finer life. We do take to it even now in the 
days of our deterioration, not to say depravity. The great mar- 
vels of the world are not so much in matter as in man. We 
were meant to be more sensitive to finer influences than we are. 
We are far more so than we think. Take your child into the 
street. Another child coughs at a window on the other side, 
and your child has three months of terrific whooping-cough. 
All such diseases are taken by homeopathic doses of the mil- 
lionth dilution. Many people feel “in their bones” the com- 
ing of storms days before their arrival. We knew a man who 
ate honey with delight till he was twenty-five years old, and 
then could do so no more. This peculiarity he inherited from 
his father. One man has an insatiable desire for drink, because 
some ancestor of his, back in the third or fourth generation, 
bequeathed him that curse. Inthe South you can go a mile in 
the face of the wind and find that peerless blossom of a magno- 
lia by following the drift of its far-reaching odor. Who has 
not received a letter and knew before opening it that it had 
violets within? It had atmosphered itself with rich perfume, 
and something far richer, for three thousand miles. The first 
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influences which came over the Atlantic cable were so feeble 
that a sleeping infant’s breath were a whirlwind in comparison, 
3ut they were read. It is no wonder that the old astrologers 
thought that men’s whole lives were influenced by the stars. 
Every vegetable life, from the meanest flower that blows to the 
largest tree, has its whole existence shaped by the sun. Doubt- 
less man’s body was meant to be an Aolian (how the vowels and 
liquids flow into the very name!) harp of a thousand strings 
over which a thousand delicate influences might breathe. His 
soul was meant to be sensitive to the influences of the spirit. 
This capability has been somewhat lost in our deterioration. 
To recover these finer faculties men are required to die. And 
for the field of exercising them the world must be changed. 
Paul understood this. He associated some sort of perfection 
with the resurrection, with the redemption, or buying back, of 
the powers of the body. And the whole creation waiteth for 
the apocalypse of the full-sized sons of God. 

Does one fear the change from gross to fine, from force of 
freezing to the winged energy of steam, from solid zine to light- 
ning ? 

Our whole desire for education is a desire for refining influ- 
ences. We know there is a higher love of country than that 
begotten by the fanfare of the Fourth of July. There is a 
smile of joy at our country’s education and purity finer than 
the guffaws provoked by hearing the howls of a dog and the 
explosions of firecrackers when the two are inextricably mixed. 
There is a flame of religions love when the heart sacrifices 
itself in humble realization of the joy of its adorable love 
purer than the fierce fire of the hating heart that applies the 
torch to the martyr’s pyre. We give our lives to seeking these 
higher refinements because they are stronger and more like God. 

Does one fear to leave bodily appetites and passions for spir- 
itual aptitudes fitted to finer surroundings? He should not. 
Man has had two modes of life already—one, slightly conscious, 
closely confined, peculiarly nourished, in the dark, without the 
possible exercise of any one of the five senses. That is pre- 
natal. He comes into the next life. At once he breathes, often 
vociferously, looks about with eyes of wonder, nourishes him- 
self with avidity, is fitted to his new surroundings, his immensely 
wider life, and finds his superior companions and surroundings 
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fitted to him, even to his finest need for love. Why hesitate 
for a third mode of life? He loses modes of nourishment; so 
he has before. He loses relations to former life; so he has be- 
fore. He comes into new companionships and surroundings ; 
so he has before. But each time and in every respect his pow- 
ers, possibilities, and field have been immensely enlarged. 
O the hour when this material 
Shall have vanished like a cloud, 
When amid the wide ethereal 
All the invisible shall crowd. 
In that sudden, strange transition, 
By what new and finer sense 
Shall we grasp the mighty vision, 
And receive the influence ? 
Knowledge of the third state of man is not so difficult to attain 
in the second as knowledge of the second was in the first. If 
a fit intelligence should study a specimen of man about to emerge 
from its first stage of existence, it could judge much of the con- 
ditions of the second. Feet suggest solid land; lungs suggest 
liquid air; eyes, light ; hands, acquisitiveness, and hence do- 
minion ; tongue, talk, and hence companions, ete. What fore- 
gleams have we of the future life? They are from two sources 
—revelation and present aptitudes not yet realized. What feet 
have we for undiscovered continents, what wings for wider and 
finer airs, what eyes for diviner light? Everything tells us 
that such aptitudes have fit field for development. The water 
fowl flies through night and storm, lone wandering but not 
lost, straight to the south, with an instinct for mild airs, food, 
and a nest among the rushes. It is not disappointed. 

Man has an instinct for dominion that cannot be gratified 
here. He weeps for more worlds to conquer. He is only a 
boy yet, getting a grip on the hilt of the sword of conquest, 
feeling for some Prospero’s wand that is able to command the 
tempest. When he gets the proper pitch of power, take away 
his body, and he is, as Richter says, no more afraid, and he is 
also free from the binding effect of gravitation. Then there are 
worlds enough, and every one a lighthouse to guide him to its 
harbor. They all seek a Columbus with more allurements than 
America did hers. Dominion over ten cities is the reward for 
faithfulness in the use of a single talent merely. 

Man has an instinct for travel and speed. To travel a couple 
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of months is a sufficient reward for a thousand toilful days. He 
earnestly desires speed, develops race horses and bicycles to 
surpass them, yachts, and engines, Not satisfied with this he 
harnesses lightning that takes his mind, his thought, to the ends 
of the earth in a twinkling. But he is stopped there. How he 
yearns to gotothe moon, the sun, and stars! But he could not 
take his present body through the temperatures of space three or 
four hundred degrees below zero. So he must find a way of 
disembodying and of attachment to some force swift as light- 
ning, of which there are plenty in the spaces when the world 
has ceased to be a world. It is all provided for by death. 

Man has an instinct for knowledge not gratified nor gratifi- 
able in the present narrow bounds that hedge him in like walls 
of hewn stone. A thousand questions he cannot solve about 
himself, his relations to others and to the world about him, 
beset him here. There he shall know even as he is known by 
perfect intelligence. 

Here he has an instinct for love that is unsunderable. But 
the wails of separation have filled the air since Eve shrieked 
over Abel. Husbands and fathers are ever crying: 

Immortal? I feel it and know it. 
Who doubts of such as she ? 
But that’s the pang’s very essence, 
Immortal away from me. 
But there, in finer realms, shall be a knitting of severed friend- 
ships up to be sundered no more forever. 

Specially has man sought in this stage of being to know God. 
Job in his pain and loss, assailed by the cruel rebukes of his 
friends and desolate by the desertion of his wife, says, ‘“ O that 
I knew where I might find him.” David cries out while his 
tears are flowing day and night, “ As the hart panteth after the 
water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee,O God. My soul 
thirsteth for God, for the living God: when shall I come and 
appear before God?” Moses, in the broadest of visions, ma- 
terial, historic, prophetic, says to God, “Show me thy glory.” 
And common men have always turned the high places of earth 
to altar piles, and blackened the heavens with the smoke of 
their sacrifices. But the means of knowing God are to be in- 
creased. The very essence of life eternal is to know the true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom he has sent. Great pains have 
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been taken to manifest forth God to dull senses and to oxlike 
thoughts here; greater pains, with better results, shall be taken 
there. Every reader of the Apocalypse notices with joy, if 
not rapture, that when the book that was sealed with seven 
seals, which no man in heaven, nor earth, was able to reveal, nor 
open, nor even look upon, was finally opened by the Lamb, 
and its marvelous panoramas, charades, and symbolic signifi- 
cances had to be carefully explained to John, the man best able 
of any to understand them—we observe with rapture that the 
regular inhabitants of that hitherto unseen world understood all 
at once, and broke into shouts like the sound of these many 
waters ina storm. Above all these superior manifestations in 
finer realms the pure in heart shall see God. 

III. But there is in space what there was before the world 
began. Philosophy asserts that the invisible universe is a per- 
fect fluid in which not even atoms exist, and atoms are pro- 
duced therefrom by the First Great Cause by creation, not by 
development. This conception is full of difficulties to thought. 
We cannot even agree whether creation was in time or eter- 
nity. But all agree in this, that the invisible is rapidly absorb- 
ing all the force at least of the visible universe, and that when 
force is gone the corpse will not remain unburied. Indeed, 
when the range of seeing puts the size of an atom at less than 
one two hundred and twenty-four thousandth of an inch, and 
when the range of thinking puts it at less than one six millionth 
of an inch, many prefer to consider an atom as a center of force 
and not as a material entity at all. But, amid uncertainties, 
this is certain, that the forces of the visible worlds are ex- 
traneous. They come out of the invisible. They are all also 
returning to the invisible; that is what light is doing in space, 
previously referred to. This incredibly high-class energy is 
not banking up coal in the celestial ether as it did on the 
earth, but is returning to the quick, mobile forces of the in- 
visible worlds. One thing more is certain, that the origin of 
all the forces of the invisible is in personality ; for the atom, it 
is agreed, bears all the marks of being a manufactured article. 
Different-sized shot could not have greater uniformity of struc- 
ture and constitution. And their whole behavior shows that 
they are controlled by an admirable wisdom past finding out. 

That these forces exist and are necessarily active there are 
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three proofs: Worlds have been made, not of things and 
forces that do appear. They were abundantly displayed in the 
physical miracles of Christ and others; and these forces, inde- 
pendently of the physical miracles at various times, have con- 
tinuously helped men. 

(1) Concerning the first fact, that worlds have been made, 
nothing need be said except that these forces, being personal, 
cannot be supposed to be exhausted, and hence creations can go 
on continuously. We are assured that they do. And the per- 
sonal element more and more relates itself to personalities. “I 
go to prepare a place for you,” to fit up a mansion according 
to tastes, needs, and enjoyments of the future occupant. 

(2) This is the place to assert, not to prove, that this visible 
world has always been subject to the forces of the invisible 
world. It does not matter whether these forces are personal 
or personally directed. Its waters divide, gravitation at that 
point being overcome ; they harden for a path, or bodies are 
levitated ; they burn by a fire as fierce as that which plays be- 
tween two electric poles. These forces are not the ordinary 
endowments of matter; they step out of the realm of the 
greater invisible, execute their mission, and, like an angel’s sud- 
den appearance, disappear. Who knows how frequently they 
come? We, for whose sake all nature stands “and stars their 
courses move,” may need more frequent motherly attentions 
than the infant knows of. They will not be lacking, even if 
not sufficiently evident to the infant to be cried for. “ Your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things.” 

(3) It is here designed to be asserted that the forces of the 
invisible seek to be continually in full play on the intellectual 
and moral natures of man. Our unique Christian Scriptures 
have this thought for their whole significance. It begins with 
God’s walking with Adam in the garden, and goes on till it is 
said, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you,” in the invisible, and by the invisible, from 
before the foundation of the visible world. It ineludes all 
time and opportunity between and after; we need specify only 
to intensify the conception of the fact. Paul says, “ Having 
therefore obtained help of God, I continue unto this day,” 
when otherwise oppressive circumstances and hate of men seek- 
ing to kill him would have prevented his continuing in life. 
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It is possible for all who believe to be given power, out of the 
invisible, to become sons of God. It has been said that there 
is power and continuousness enough in the tides, winds, rotat- 
ing and revolving worlds for man to make a machine for per- 
petual motion. The only difficulty is to belt on. The great 
object of life in the visible should be to belt on to the invisible. 
Our great Example who did this made his ordinary doing bet- 
ter than common men’s best, his parentheses of thought richer 
than other men’s paragraphs and volumes. And he left on 
record for us promises of greater works than these, at which we 
stagger through unbelief. We should not ; for men who have 
lived by the evidenee of things not seen, and sought a city that 
received Jesus out of sight, have found that “God is not 
ashamed to be called their God.” They have wrought marvels 
that men tell over like a rosary of what is possible to men. It 
is beyond the belief of all who have not been touched by the 
power of an endless life. But what they do is chiefly valuable 
as evidence of what they are. It is little that men quench the 
violence of fire and receive their dead raised to life again. It 
is great that they are able to do it. That they hold the hand 
that holds the world is something. But that they have eyes to 
see, a wisdom to choose, and will to execute the best, is more. 
Fire may kindle again and the resurrected die, but the great 
personality survives. 

These forces are not discontinuous, connected with this tem- 
porary world, and liable to cease when it fails. They belong 
to the permanent, invisible order of things. Suppose one loses 
his body. Then there is no force whereby earth can hold its 
child any longer to its breast. It flies on at terrific speed, 
dwindling to a speck in unknown distances, and leaving the 
man amid infinitudes alone. But there are other attractions. 
There was One uplifted on a cross to draw all men unto him. 
Love has finer attraction for souls than gravitation has for 
bodies. 

Then all his being thrills with joy. And past 
The comets’ sweep, the choral stars above, 


With multiplying raptures drawn more swift 
He flies into the very heart of love. 


It is hoped that the object of this writing is accomplished, to 
widen our view of the great principle of continuity in the uni- 
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verse. It is not sought to dwarf the earth, but to fit it rightly 
into its place as a part of a great whole. It is better for a state 
to be a part of a glorious union than to be independent ; bet- 
ter for a man to belong to the entirety of creation than to be 
Robinson Crusoe on his island. We belong to more than this 
earth. It is not of the greatest importance whether we lose it 
or it lose itself. We look fora “new heavens and a new 
earth.” We are, or should be, used to their forces, and at 
home among their personalities. This universe is a unity. It 
is not made up of separate, catastrophic movements, but it all 
flows on like the sweetly blended notes of a psalm. “ Therefore 
will not we fear, though the earth be removed, and though the 
mountains be carried into the midst of the sea;” though the 
heavens be “rolled together as a scroll,” the stars fall, “even as 
a fig tree casteth her untimely figs,” when it is shaken with the 
wind, and though our bodies are whelmed in the removal of 
things that can be shaken. For even then we may find the 
ealm force that shakes the earth, the force that is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, may find that it is personal and loving. 
It says, “Lo, it is 1; be not afraid.” 
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Art. II—SOCIALISM AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Pernars the time has come to make some carefully con- 
sidered answers to the excellent people calling themselves Chris- 
tian socialists, who make very serious accusations against the 
existing economic order of society, and do not spare the Chris- 
tian Church in their denunciations. The main indictment runs 
to the effect that the economic order is uncliristian, and that the 
Church maintains that order and subsists upon it. The second 
part of the charge is true, and even a little more is true; and 
the omitted truth is that the very Christian socialist subsists 
upon that order. If money be “soiled,” which is the 
fruit of our economic system, then the admission fees to the 
lectures of the Christian socialist, and the dollars paid for his 
books are “soiled.” If we are all verily guilty in this matter, 
the accusers of the brethren are sharers in the guilt, and they 
share it with their eyes open. 

I. The socialist who calls himself a Christian is in strange 
company ; for most of his associates are not Christians to their 
knowledge. The essential thing in their doctrine is that pri- 
vate ownership is robbery, and that, therefore, the whole fabric 
of our industrial and commercial life is built upon a monstrous 
crime. Words come upon strange destinies. Robbery should 
mean a breaking of the commandment, “ Thou shalt not steal ; ” 
and another commandment reads, “Thou shalt not covet.” 
The two seem to be standing guard over property. But if 
property is itself theft, our human intelligence is put to a serious 
strain in the effort to comprehend the moral sanction surround- 
ing these two commandments. Theft, robbery, spoliation, cov- 
teousness, and a large number of other words could have no 
meaning in a socialistic state. 

It is true that some of our Christian socialists are pleased to 
limit their great principles toa part of property—to that which is 
employed in production, to “the instruments of production.” 
But, since all property is actually or potentially an instrument 
of production—down to a carpenter’s jackknife and dinner- 
pail—the distinction does not distinguish, and no lines ean be 
drawn between the things sinfully owned and those whose 
possession is righteous. The expediency of state ownership of 
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some instruments of production, such as all lands and railroads, 
may be debated. It is an open question in this sense, that no 
moral defects are exhibited by a man who takes either side of 
the question. But when we are told that private ownership is 
a sin we may reasonably ask for such a clear account of the 
matter as will enable us to escape the guilt involved in owner- 
ship; and we naturally look to our new guides for the righteous 
example we are to follow. It is unsatisfactory, not to say be- 
wildering, to be told that one may innocently own some things, 
while it is a deadly sin to own others. 

We have suggested that one fifth of the moral law would 
have no application in a socialistic state. One may go further 
and say that in such a state the very teachings of Christ, which 
we are accused of disregarding, would be unintelligible. Who 
could “lend, hoping for nothing again?” How would it be 
possible to sell fields, and lay the money “at the apostles’ 
feet?” What meaning would attach to Christ’s denunciation 
of certain rich men? Who could understand the parables in 
which “ capitalists” represent God? What nonsense would be 
made of the parable of the talents with its trading, its varying 
rewards, its “mine own with usury!” The economic order 
based upon property is so woven into the New Testament that 
the fading of that order out of the world would make Jesus 
the founder of a temporary dispensation, a teacher whose lessons 
had so transformed society—to accept for a moment the social- 
istic theory—that the redeemed generations would not be able to 
understand him. A world in which one could not fall among 
thieves would get no lesson from the parable of the good 
Samaritan, and the lesson of the sad fate of the five foolish 
virgins would become a piece of archseological lumber in a 
socialistic society. We should find no meaning in the sweet 
goodness of the husbandman who gave to every man a penny 
though some toiled twelve hours and others only one hour; 
for the wage system with its capitalistic robbers would have 
disappeared. The wisest of teachers would have ceased to 
teach because he had cast his truth into perishing molds. 

Worse still, what confidence coulda socialist have in a teacher 
who had inclosed his lessons in unclean vessels, who had pre- 
sented God in the dress of a capitalist with hired servants and 
a private estate which he divides? To such a world as social- 
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ism imagines the God of the New Testament would be as far 
from perfect as the gods of Olympus are, in our view. We 
can conceive the new preacher in that celestial dispensation not- 
ing for the edification of the new kind of saints the appropri- 
ateness of the betrayal for thirty pieces of silver of a teacher 
who advised men to “render to Cesar the things that are 
Ceesar’s,” using one of Ceesar’s coins for an object lesson. This 
is not fanciful. The Rev. Mr. Sprague, in his Soczalism, tells 
us that our system enabled Judas to sell his Master, which 
quite takes away one’s breath, but is, after all, true enough 
from Mr. Sprague’s remarkable premises. 

At the risk of seeming to deal in commonplaces, we must 
be clear in our thinking upon the fundamental principles. If 
we were considering what is expedient we might find some 
reason for permitting a poor man to own a cow while denying 
him the right to own a share ina mill, the share having the 
same value as the cow. But when we are told that the share- 
holding is contrary to the New Testament because the mill is 
a means of production, we are compelled to reply that the cow 
is also a means of production, and are forced to conclude that 
the poor man has no moral right to own a cow. 

The insistence of socialists that they mean to limit their prin- 
ciples to some large things might be passed over with a smile 
and a comfortable feeling that their scheme has no chance of 
being adopted ; but when Christian men set up a theory that 
to own one kind of property is a sin, while it is lawful to own 
another kind of property, we must protest that there is not the 
smallest trace or the faintest hint of the distinction in the New 
Testament or in the nature of things. 

The fiction in question grew at first out of the definition of eapi- 
tal as only that part of one’s savings which one devotes to future 
production. The economists who drew this line were concerned 
to explain some features of production in mills, especially the 
origin of wages. Strictly construed, only a small part of all 
property entered into the definition; indeed, one may doubt 
whether it covered any property; for the wage-fund theory 
must be explained as an account of the way—the only way—in 
which savings become property, that is, by employing labor to 
produce things. The socialists stretched the term capital to 
cover the lands and the mills, and stopped stretching at their 
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pleasure when they had covered the large implements concerned 
in manufacture and transportation. But just so soon as capital 
is identified with some property—say, some product of labor 
—the limitation has no value outside of bookkeeping. Last 
of all has it any moral validity as marking the boundary between 
right and wrong. : 

IT. We must lay down or accept some theory of the primary 
cause of the evils which confront us in a moral survey of the 
world. Rousseau said that men are naturally good, but are 
made bad by their institutions. The socialist limits the cause 
of our evils to one set of institutions, those which concern 
property. This is not Christ’s doctrine. The evil, according 
to the New Testament, is in our hearts. “ Ye must be born 
again.” Just how a Christian gets upon the opposite ground 
—that the institutions make us bad—presents a puzzling prob- 
lem. That there are evils connected with property no one de- 
nies, Forexample, men covet and steal. If the institution of 
property must be destroyed to cure the evil, then our Saviour 
missed the mark when he warned us against covetousness. All 
our human institutions are soiled by sin. The newspapers too 
often report cases in which fathers abuse parental authority. 
There are a few socialists who would cure the evil by putting 
the State in the place of fathers and mothers. No one has yet 
said that Christians ought to destroy the home and make “ our 
father” an unintelligible term to future generations, 

Government shows us a mass of evils. Whether we look 
into Armenia or an American city council we are compelled 
to blush for shame. The anarchist has an easy way of remov- 
ing all the evil. Abolish government, and we shall be mis- 
governed no longer. Still, we do not accept this simple remedy, 
for we believe that government is a divine institution because 
it is a necessary one. Property and its functions grasp our 
lives so comprehensively that we should expect our handling of 
it to be attended by a train of evils and sorrows. We do not has- 
ten to abolish it, because we believe that it also is a divine in- 
stitution, since it is a necessary one. There is not a hint in the 
New Testament that it is a wicked institution. ‘“ The love of 
money ”—not money—“ is the root of all evil.” Rich men are 
condemned, but some rich men are commended; and the most 
important parables put rich men into noble relations. The in- 
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ference is that some rich men are bad and some good, which 
is our common human experience. The lesson in Luke xix 
would be lost if the rich owner were not entitled to interest 
upon his idle pound. The sweet charity which Jesus taught 
would be impossible in a world where individual men had noth- 
ing to “ sell” and “ give.” 

The case of the apostolic Church, in which the rich breth- 
ren sold their fields to feed the starving saints, is often cited to 
prove that socialism began with the day of Pentecost. The 
whole case is an example of charity. Peter made to Ananias 
an emphatic declaration of the latter’s right of property in the 
field he sold and in the money he received for the land. But 
there is a melancholy sequel to this case. Years afterward we 
tind Paul making collections, even from the poor Macedonians, 
to feed the saints at Jerusalem. It isas though Bishops Thoburn 
and Hartzell were making collections in Africa and India to feed 
starving Christians in the United States. A pauper church at 
Jerusalem is a good object lesson, but it does not encourage 
us to have “all things common.” An economist perceives 
that when the rich sold their fields they deprived themselves 
of the power to further help their brethren. 

“ There must be some Christian remedy for this mass of evils 
connected with property.” Yes, there is a remedy in “the 
God that answereth by fire.” The Holy Ghost in men’s hearts 
has abolished a vast amount of poverty. John Wesley led the 
poor to Christ and gave them such sound economic advice that 
they gradually became rich. Methodism in the United States 
has recruited its vast army among the poor, and yet these 
Methodists own to-day their per capita share of the wealth of 
the nation. It is a rule that the man whom Christ saves be- 
comes an economic success. Cut off idleness, thriftlessness, 
drunkenness, and the vices they beget, and there is at once a 
mobilization of that productive force which makes a nation 
rich, Leave these views in full play, and no persons or people 
can escape poverty and degradation. 

III. The Christian socialist indulges a good deal in general 
allegations. Many of these are wild conjectures, as that “a 
few will soon have all and the many nothing.” Some construct 
tables to prove this awful prophecy. Now, unfortunately, we 
do not know how wealth is distributed, and these tables are as 
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conjectural as the prophecy they buttress. But it might be 
true that a tendency to collect wealth in few hands should 
exist, and yet true also that expediency measures would avert 
the tendency. Radicalism is the last issue to be tried, and the 
diagnosis must be far more thorough before we can intelligently 
decide that any other remedy than the grace of God in men’s 
souls is needed in our economic society. 

“ We ought to live according to the golden rule.” No doubt 
we ought; but, first of all, we cannot enforce the golden rule 
with a policeman’s club or by an act of Congress. It is a rule 
for personal living, and its methods of working are through in- 
dividuals. If a man feels moved to grasp the possessions of 
his neighbor it need not be regarded as an effect of the golden 
rule on his heart. Perhaps the common belief that the impulse 
is covetousness is nearer the truth. The golden rule is only ¢ 
variation of the command to love our neighbor as ourselves ; 
and that command is a part of, and personally consistent with, 
the forbidding of theft and covetousness. 

“The spirit of our religion revolts at competition.” Mr. 
Sprague does not see how any Christian can approve of compe- 
tition. Well, if the abuses of a system constitute the system, 
then the family, the State, and about all the rest of our insti- 
tutions must go. To many competition means only abuses 
having their root in human sinfulness. It is not proved that 
the evils cannot be removed by expediency legislation, that 
we must burn down the house to destroy some flies on the ceil- 
ing. We suspect that thousands do not know what competi- 
tion really is. There is a saying that “he who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before is a public bene- 
factor.” This man is a competitor; he mows a double crop of 
hay. His neighbors imitate him. It is so far a beneficence. 
The price of hay falls, and consumers save money on their hay 
bills. But—and this is what renders our Christian socialist 
frantic—the people who go on producing the one-blade crop of 
hay get only half as much as they formerly received. This little 
parable explains a large part of the so-called evil of competition. 

The theory that the New Testament forbids a man to do 


better than his neighbor, to produce more wheat on an acre of 


land, or to spade his garden with fewer strokes, hardly needs 
refutation ; and yet competition is merely making one’s labor 
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more efficient, and getting a better return from it. If we are 
told that this gain ought to belong to us all, we may suggest, 
first, that the claim lacks proof of reasonableness, and, second, 
that in point of fact we do all receive the bulk of the 
gains arising from making a double crop of grass—for we are 
all consumers of the products for which in this parable the 
double crop stands; and we procure them at half the old 
prices. The one-blade producer is as well off as he was before ; 
but he is relatively poorer because his more enterprising neigh- 
bors have made some small gains during a transition period. 

It is too common to preach about the coarseness of the 
spirit of competition, as though only a man of a grasping spirit 
could succeed in this field. Our parable will help us to see 
that the coarseness or refinement of his nature has nothing to 
do with his suecess. He succeeds because he invents and 
combines and constructs the implements which double his grass 
crop. Private ownership gives him, first, a field on which to 
work unhindered; and, secondly, some means to risk in experi- 
ment. That “the State” would or could give him these things 
few of us can believe. And all industrial progress depends 
upon the power of the inventor, combiner, and mobilizer of 
industrial forces to use his liberty and take his risks. 

There will be no disagreement about this successful man’s 
duty to use his gains for the benefit of his fellows; no doubt 
that his wealth exposes him to peculiar temptations ; no doubt 
that he may miss heaven through love of his goods ; no doubt 
that it may come to be “a disgrace to die rich.” Much more 
might be suggested, if our theme were the duties of wealth. 

Our Lord taught directly no economie doctrine; no theory 
of government, not even of Church government. He gave us 
the hope and the means of salvation from sin, and the sound 
principles of personal conduct. But he used government and 
property to teach his spiritual truth, without conveying any 
hint that he was either an anarchist or a socialist. When he 
was asked to divide a disputed estate he refused, and added, 

3eware of covetousness.” The readers of the tenth com- 
mandment will not fail to perceive the weight of this warning. 

IV. Some Christian socialists allege that the world is moving 
toward the nationalization of production, and that it would 
be a sad spectacle if the Church came in at the end of this 
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procession, its proper place being at the head of it. No such 
change is going on. There is only one place where govern- 
ments produce for the public, and that is the penitentiary ; nor 
is ita new thing in any sense. The convict has for many 
generations been a competitor of the free workman; nor do 
we regard the fact as of millennial significance. Many of the 
cases cited are merely forms of government control—as factory 
acts—which is bounded by principles of expediency. The 
governments sort and deliver letters, employing corporations 
to make stamps and mail pouches, and to transport the mails. 
Cities construct streets and bridges by contract with persons or 
corporations. More miles of railway were owned by States 
in 1870 than are now so owned ; and, as a rule, the State prop- 
erty in transportation lines is managed by corporations. There 
is no procession for the Christian Church to lead toward so- 
cialism. The proper business of the Church in the twentieth 
century will be what it was in the first, to preach the Gospel 
of salvation from sin, and to foster the virtues which make 
social life on earth more wholesome as the generations pass. 
But let us look into the claim that the cause of collectivism is 
making rapid progress. Let us analyze the facts of the situa- 
tion. Government—the collectivity, as our modern socialist 
describes it—has these distinct relations to property: 

1. It owns public streets, parks, buildings, libraries, schools, 
and military equipments on land and sea, along with innumer- 
able small things which it obtains by purchase from private 
producers. Sometimes it makes war ships and cannon; some- 
times it buys them. No principle, except that of temporary 
expediency, regulates the practice. The rule, however, is that 
the government employs a contractor and not the workman. 
If, in a city, 't should seem wise to build and operate a railway 
or a gas plant, this instance would not be modern or indicate 
any great revolution. We shall experiment in such ways with 
varying results ; but the continuance of such experiments already 
old does not foreshadow a coming time when all workmen will 


be on government pay rolls. 

2. Government exercises control over all private property. 
The limits of this control have never been detined. They may 
extend indefinitely beyond any lines marked out by experience. 
The concentration of industrial production has required an ex- 
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tension of these lines; and a good deal of new legislation is 
going upon record. There is no socialism involved; no new 
principle ; such regulation is as old as human society. Nor is 
there any discoverable tendency of regulative measures to pass 
over into measures of confiscation. And yet every measure of 
a regulative nature is hailed as an advance toward collectivist 
socialism. We have been advancing in this way ever since the 
children of Israel made bricks in Egypt. Control and owner- 
ship are totally distinct things; and the two have no tendency 
to become one. Increase of control will be found in all history 
wherever men become massed ; and the massing of men by our 
new industrial engines has required legislative regulation, and 
will continue to require it. 

3. Government takes possession of property for public uses. 
The only modern note here is that governments are more scru- 
pulously exact in paying for such property than they once were. 
The progress here is straight away from collectivism. To be 
sure, the state takes in the form of taxes the means for its own 
maintenance. Here, too, the large lesson is the evident pur- 
pose to be just, fair, and equal. And it is this purpose which 
animates some laws which have been too enthusiastically claimed 
as socialistic. No new principle appears in the school tax, an 
income tax, a tax on corporations, or a tax on inheritances. 
As they relate to private property they signify nothing which 
is not signified by the simplest and oldest tax in the world. The 
simplest tax means that the government takes its part absolutely, 
and decides for itself what is equitable and just. 

In the three fields so hastily surveyed we for our part can- 
not discover the smallest sign of collectivism—of the passing 
of the instruments of production into the ownership of the 
state. In fact, the state produces relatively less than formerly. 
We are building war ships by contract, though we have navy 
yards. Fewer men, relatively to the whole population, are on 
public pay rolls than were on them in 1870. In the collectivist 
sense our progress is backward—away from the socialistic ideal. 
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Arr, HL—THE EDUCATIONAL FUNCTIONS OF AN- 
CIENT COINS. 

No form of art had a more perpetual and widespread educa- 
tional influence on the Greek mind in developing taste and fos- 
tering the idea of beauty than the national and colonial coinage. 
There seemed to exist a desire on the part of the cities of 
Greece, Sicily, Asia Minor, and Magna Grecia to rival each 
other in the taste displayed on so common an article as their 
money. This desire, or ambition, resulted in the production 
of coins which reached the highest beauty and artistic merit, 
rivaling the engraved gems and even the best sculpture of their 
periods. 

These coins are of singular interest, not only to the numis- 
matist, but also to the archeologist, historian, and student of 
art. Ancient coins are most reliable witnesses of remote events, 
customs, and peoples. In many cases they are the only mate- 
rial evidences remaining of the former existence of an ancient 
city. The survival of these relics, or rather monuments, is 
easily accounted for. A single column, arch, or temple of 
wood or stone, erected to commemorate a great national event, 
is doomed in time to absolute destruction; but the coin cele- 
brating that event is sent forth from the mint in multiplied 
thousands, and the chances are that a few at least will survive 
destruction to the latest ages of time. Even in our day pots 
of ancient money are now and then unearthed by the plow- 
share of the husbandman or the pick and shovel of the excava- 
tor, and many a hid treasure of silver or gold coins has re- 
mained where it was originally deposited in the earth from the 
days of Alexander the Great to the present time. When 
brought to view some of these coins are as perfect as when 
they came from the mint, and are in many cases beautiful 
with the impress of ancient art, which thus becomes a fas- 
cinating teacher of history. On the Roman coins we find pre- 
served the very portraits of the Roman emperors, and super- 
scriptions and emblems recording important events of their 
reigns. Nearly every collection of Roman coins can boast the 
possession of a “ Vespasian,” with the obverse bearing the 
image of that emperor and the reverse stamped with the 
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legend, Judea Capta, with the emblematical design of a 
woman seated and mourning under a palm tree, while the em- 
peror as conqueror stands holding a spear in his hand. Here 
is a monument executed by the order of the Roman senate to 
commemorate the conquest of Judea by Vespasian and Titus. 
The superscription and in some eases the images of Philip, 
Alexander, Lysimachus, Antiochus, and other rulers are to be 
found on the Greek coins, and frequently some commemorative 
inscription or emblem giving to them an historical value. The 
names of certain ancient colonies live to-day in no other mate- 
rial form than such as is found on coins of their mints. Their 
temples, marts, and monuments have disappeared ; their very 
sites are in question, if not absolutely unknown to the arche- 
ologist ; their arts, sciences, and laws have passed away with 
every other vestige of their physical existence. But here is a 
coin which was struck by the mint of that city or colony five 
hundred years before Christ. It is the only remaining material 
evidence of the glory of the civilization by which it was pro- 
duced, the only witness to its commercial importance, its intel- 
lectual refinement, and its ethical culture. <As the ichthyologist 
will describe a fish from a single scale, or the botanist name a 
tree from a single leaf, so must the historian often construct a 
civilization from the suggestions given him by so small a relic 
as a piece of money. Thus the historiographic importance of a 
study of ancient coins is clearly evident. 

Equally manifest tothe student of ancient taste is the artistic 
importance of these coins, and more particularly of the Greek 
coins. The refinement and art-knowledge of those remote ages 
are displayed on their silver and gold pieces, which often rank 
with precious gems of art. It may not be too much to say that 
the public demand for the artistic and the beautiful is here 
proven, since the coin reflects the taste of the people. The 
citizens are not only in a condition to enjoy and appreciate art, 
but their esthetic feeling demands it when their municipal au- 
thorities, be they democratic or despotic, find it necessary to 
employ artists in the production of beautiful designs for their 
coinage. As fine buildings, monuments, statuary, and galleries 
of paintings are created by the art-loving intellectualism domi- 
nating the age, and as they prove the existence of a popular 
demand, so that ancient money—often splendid with art more 
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valuable than the silver and gold which it adorned—plainly 
said, “The people demand the beautiful.” Nay, more, those 
coins prove that the culture of the people had reached a high 


degree of perfection, and that in the smallest matters they had 


come to recognize the utility of beauty and the refining intlu- 
ence of art. This artistic coinage also means: Here is a medium 
for universal education in taste, a meaus of disseminating a 
universal and perpetual wsthetical enjoyment. Let the very 
money which the people handle daily in the common affairs of 
life,even in their constant trafficking, be a thing of beauty; 
and let this beauty, this art, have a daily ministry.to the people, 
counteracting the world’s sordidness, the grosser and less intel- 
lectual tendencies of life’s drudgeries in commerce and physical 
labor. Let taste, art, beauty, intellectualism enter the shop and 
mart, and, in the form of an artistically executed coin in the 
hand of a trader, artisan, mechanic, laborer, soldier, or husband- 
man, let these refining influences be felt on the common mind 
and life. Moreover, the children and youth, by daily contact 
with art, even in the coins, shall acquire unconsciously a love 
for the beautiful and a taste for art which the schools cannot 
impart by direct instruction. This taste, this estheticism shall 
finally come to pervade all the forms, movements, designs, and 
activities of life, and thus the idea of beauty in all things shall 
dominate the Greek character and civilization. 

What the sculpture, painting, and architecture of many of 
these cities of Greek colonization may have been we can only 
surmise. It is quite certain that they never rose to the power 
and perfection in art-creation which distinguished Athens when 
she built the Parthenon and patronized Phidias and Praxiteles. 
But in the production of smaller objects of art, such as engraved 
gems and coins of the precious metals, wherein an Edmund 
Burke might have found all the elements of beauty to satisfy 
and support his philosophy of the beautiful, these cities often 
rivaled and even excelled proud Athens. If it be claimed that 
Athens was the pupil of other cities in the beautiful arts, one 
of the strongest arguments in support of the claim is to be found 
in the fact that the mint of Athens never equaled in her 
designs for money the perfection of the mints of Thurium, 
Rhodes, Metapontum, Agrigentum, Heraclea, Terina, and 
Syracuse. The influence of such artists as Phidias, Praxiteles, 
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Scopas, Kimon, Myron, Polycletus, and Lysippus was reflected 
with greater perfection in the coinage of the Greek colonies 
than in the money of Athens. There may have been conditions 
—political, commercial, and industrial—which were not par- 
ticularly favorable to the highest development of sculpture and 
architecture in the Greek cities of Italy, Sicily, and Asia Minor. 
But Athens, as the intellectual center of Hellenic civilization, 
furnished the conditions for the development of all the modes 
and forms of art, and hence it led the world in sculpture, paint- 
ing, and architecture. In its unapproachable excellency along 
these higher planes it seems to have treated the art of its coin- 
age with comparative indifference, so that, during the most 
brilliant age of its history, its money was hardly worthy of the 
art of Phidias and of the Parthenon. Many of the Greek 
colonies, which were commercial and industrial centers, culti- 
vated a taste for art which possessed the true Hellenic aspira- 
tion and refinement, though it expressed itself in a less ambi- 
tious form than the Athenian. We must ever keep in mind 
that the glory of Grecian civilization was derived from various 
elements, not alone Athenian. Of the great men whose names 
stand for ancient culture and whose intellectual power made 
the Greek name synonymous with all that is classical and im- 
mortal in ancient art and letters many were not natives of 
Athens.; Hesiod and Pittacus, if not Homer, were olians; 
Pythagoras was a Dorian; Pindar and Epaminondas were 
Beeotians ; Lycurgus was of Sparta; Thales, of Crete; Plato was 
of Agina; Aristotle was born at Stagira; Archimedes, at Syra- 
cuse; Euripides, at Salamis; Herodotus, at Halicarnassus ; 
Scopas was a native of Paros; Myron, of Eleutherz in Beeotia ; 
Polyeletus and Lysippus, of Sicyon; Kimon, of Cleon ; and 
Apelles, of Colophon. Thus the intellectualism of the Greeks 
was not confined to Attica. It is interesting to recall the fact 
that not one of the great schools of Hellenic architecture origi- 
nated in Athens. These were Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, 
showing that the most original and most creative genius and 
feeling were provincial and colonial. But sestheticism was as 
universal as Hellenism. Wherever the Greek mind held sway 
the idea of beauty became almost a dominating cult. To it 
Grecian civilization sacrificed itself. If this idea of beauty ex- 
alted Greece it also finally exhausted her. A wrong concep- 
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tion of the mission and ministry of the beautiful may result in 
an enervating use or misuse of art, and a people may become 
degenerate by devoting themselves to the mere esthetical en- 
joyments, the sensuous cult, of beauty. 

A very commendable civic pride was manifest in that ancient 
coinage. The emblem adopted by the city was often stamped 
on its money, and wherever the coin circulated it carried on its 
face some legend of which its people were justly proud, some de- 
vice commemorating an event of importance in the city’s history, 
or representing an industry, art, product, or traffic for which 
the city was renowned. The crab most perfectly and artistic- 
ally engraved on the coins of Agrigentum, doubtless represents 
the abundance of crabs which abounded in the river on which 
the city was built. On the money of Metapontum is found 
engraved a head of wheat, an emblem of the fertility of the soil 
and possibly of the principal harvest. This is also said to refer 
to Demeter, “ the giver of fertility and queen of corn fields.” 
The coin of Rhodes bears on the reverse a beautifully engraved 
rose, the flower from which the city derived its name. Certain 
authorities claim that this flower is not a rose, but rather the 
pomegranate flower, which was used for dyeing purposes, and 

yas a source of considerable income to the Rhodians. Again, 
there are authorities who tell us this was a “ flower sacred to 
the sun god.” The principal emblem on the reverse of the 
Athenian coin was the owl. The origin of this device is not 
known. Some have supposed it was inspired by an event of 
the naval battle of Salamis. The appearance of an owl was con- 
sidered as an omen of victory, and the Athenians under The- 
mistocles defeated the Persian fleet of Xerxes. For chrono- 
logical reasons this could not have been the historical origin of 
the emblem. It is more likely that the owl represented the 
favor of Minerva, and as the head of the patron goddess of 
Athens was placed on the obverse of the coin this bird of good 
omen was for that reason engraved on the reverse. Similar 
traditions explain the devices on other coins, such as the Ox of 
Sybaris, the Lion of Rhegium, the Dolphin of Tarentum, the 
Tripod of Croton, and the Chariot of Syracuse. These em- 
blems had a twofold influence, one artistic, the others patriotic ; 
so that the idea of beauty and the thought of municipal patriot- 
ism were associated in the minds of the people from childhood. 
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In Grecian coinage beauty was also associated with rever- 
ence, art with religion—if we are disposed to see a religion in 
the Olympian mythology. There was a time indeed when it 
was considered sacrilegious to issue noney without some recog- 
nition expressed on it of the supernatural influences known as 
the gods. With the money of Philip II and of Alexander the 
Great art entered on its most brilliant age in the decoration of 
gold and silver coins. On the tetradrachms of Philip we find 
a strong artistic head of Zeus, and on Alexander’s coins are 
noble images of Hercules, with perhaps some resemblance to 
Alexander himself. On the reverse of these coins is the image 
of Zeus seated and holding an eagle in his outstretched hand. 
The coins of Athens bear the image of Pallas, to whom the Par- 
thenon was dedicated and by whose favor the city was founded. 
By that image the Athenians said, “ In Pallas we trust,” as on 
some of our American coins we say in so many words, “ In 
God we trust.” Syracuse stamped the beautiful head of Per- 
sephone, or Kora, on her coins, as ifto propitiate the goddess of 
the changing seasons and secure her favor and patronage. On 
the coins of Rhodes is found the head of Helios, the sun god, 
with rays of light radiating from his abundant and flowing 
locks. Thus, on the money of various cities will be found the 
images of Zeus, Apollo, Pallas, Cybele, Poseidon, Ceres, and 
other gods and goddesses of the Greek Pantheon. Undoubtedly 
their reverence for the gods suggested to the Greeks the high- 
est art as the only fit and adequate method of honoring them 
and celebrating and inculeating their virtues. 

The modern student must be profoundly impressed with the 
educational use to which the ancients put the idea of beauty in 
developing taste, patriotism, and worship. Take the silver 
tetradrachm of Rhodes. It is a coin of striking peculiarity and 
beauty. The head of the sun god is stamped on the obverse 
in nobly bold relief. This image is supposed by some to repre- 
sent the head of the Colossus of Rhodes, one of the seven won- 
ders of the world, but it is beyond question now admitted to be 
the head of the sun god, Helios. On the reverse is the finely 
executed rose or pomegranate flower. Above the flower is 
stamped the name of the city, “ Rodion;” below the flower is 
the name of the magistrate of the city, or possibly the name of 
the very engraver of the coin, “ A. Meineas.” How suggestive 
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such a relic of antiquity must be to the modern student of art 
and history! Before his imagination towers the famous Colos- 
sus; beneath its huge feet passes the rich commerce of the 
Agean to and from the busy ports and marts of Rhodes. 
Here the painters Protogenes andeven Apelles have wrought. 
Here art and eloquence vie with trade and jurisprudence in 
conferring distinction upon the greatest city of the Dorian 
Hexapolis. To the archeologist, numismatist, historian, and stu- 
dent of art this single relic of all that vanished glory, this silver 
tetradrachm of Rhodes, says: “The Rhodians, with all their 
commercial instincts and enterprise, were a people of refinement 
and culture, who applied their wealth to the encouragement 
and production of art and to the enjoyment of the beautiful.” 
With what an eloquence does this Athenian coin appeal to our 
imagination and our taste! It leads us back in thought to the 
splendid age of Pericles. It saw Phidias build the Parthenon ; 
it may have been paid as wages to men who toiled on the mon- 
uments of the Acropolis; probably it wasin the pocket of a sol- 
dier who fought at Marathon ; it could have been in the wallet 
of a citizen the very day he stood in tlie Agora and heard De- 
mosthenes deliver his first philippic; Paul may have flung it to 
a beggar on his way to Mars’ Hill. Somewhat archaic, it has 
seen the rise of Grecian art; it has witnessed the development 
of the highest Hellenism in philosophy, literature, and civiliza- 
tion. That owl’s eyes have looked into the faces of great men 
and upon the graces of Athenian beauty; they have scanned 
the battlefields, witnessed revolutions, conquests, national de- 
cadences, national births, the rise and fall of empires. That 
placid, cynical face of Pallas has looked ages out of counte- 
nance, and, without a smile or frown, but as serene and imper- 
turbable as the Sphinx of the Egyptian plain, it has mingled with 
the faces of nearly seventy generations of the sons of men. 
To-day it looks as indifferently upon the virtuous reign of Vic- 
toria as itever looked upon the corrupt social supremacy of As- 
pasia, while it seems to contemplate the rise of freedom in the 
land of Washington and Lincoln as stolidly and absent-mind- 
edly as ever it considered the lossof Athenian democracy under 
Pisistratus the tyrant. In the development of Athenian art this 
archaic image of Pallas gradually gave way to a more and more 
artistic head, and at last toa copy of the statue of the goddess 
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which Phidias had produced for the Parthenon, a statue of 
ivory and gold. 

The many, various coins of Alexander the Great, minted in 
both his Europe an and Asiatic dominions, indicate a progress 
in the art of coinage, although his money never reached the 
excellence to be seen on the money of Rhodes, Heraclea, or 
Syracuse. Nor, indeed, can Alexander’s coins be compared 
to the regal money of Demetrius, Lysimachus, or Antigonus. 
Nevertheless, the head of the young Hercules, bearing a sup- 
posed resemblance to the great conqueror, is often a powerful 
and handsome work, and on some of the coins may represent the 
influence, if it is not the real work, of Lysippus, the sculptor of 
Sicyon, to whom we are indebted for celebrated portraits of 
Alexander. The education of the Macedonian, it will be re- 
membered, had received special attention. For several years he 
was the pupil of no less a master than Aristotle. Under the 
instruction of this philosopher, whose system of instruction in- 
cluded training in art, poetry, and music, Alexander must have 
developed a taste for letters and art which was never entirely sac- 
rificed even to his military genius or his political ambition. It 
is further known, if the date be reliable, that Alexander patron- 
ized the arts and brought to his court such masters as Lysip- 
pus, Pergathocles, and Apelles. The story is that no one but 
Lysippus was allowed to represent him in sculpture, no one but 
Pergathocles was allowed to engrave his image on gems, and 
no one but the great Apelles had authority to paint his portrait. 
It was doubtless to disparage his finer qualities of mind that the 
anecdote was started in which he is represented as making some 
foolish remark about painting while in the studio of Apelles, 

when the great artist bade him to be silent if he did not wish 
the apprentices to laugh at his ignorance. But, if he was igno- 
rant of the technicalities of art, he was evidently wise enough 
to leave the ornamentation of the regal money to the master 
artists, who certainly succeeded in producing coins which bear 
the impress of a bold, free, rugged art, quite in keeping with 
his character and achievements. They represent strength, 
force, aggressive ambition, and are quite sufficiently typical of 
the man. 

The tetradrachms of Antigonus “ Doson ”—one of Alexan- 
s generals, and later the ruler of Pamphylia, Lycia, and 
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Phrygia Major—are of remarkable beauty. The obverse bears 
the head of Poseidon, the supreme lord of the sea. This head 
is a work of extraordinary strength and character, the artistic 
representation of the hair and beard displaying taste and work- 
manship worthy of the best masters. The reverse of this coin 
has few if any rivals. The nude figure of Apollo is seated ona 
galley in a pose of consummate ease and grace, and, if it could 
be proven that either Lysippus or Phidias engraved the figure 
it would detract in no measure from the reputation of the great 
artist. One who is so fortunate as to own this coin in fine con- 
dition must regard it as something far higher and more valuable 
than a mere piece of money. It is in the highest sense a work 
of great art, as truly as is a painting by Raphael, a statue by 
Michael Angelo, or a jewel wrought by the hand of Benvenuto 
Cellini. 

Another gem of art is the coin of Heraclea, the work, no doubt, 
of some recognized master. The obverse bears the helmeted 
head of Pallas most artistically rendered, while on the reverse 
is stamped the image of Hereules. Perhaps the most beautiful 
design is one representing Hercules in conflict with the Nemean 
lion. The lion has sprung upon the side of Hercules, the hero 
grasps it by the head and mane, while every muscle of body, 
arms, and legs swells with strength; grace, energy, power, 
agility, movement are all portrayed with wonderful skill. The 
famous Laocodn could not have been executed by a more skill- 
ful artist than the unknown genius who wrought on this rare and 
exquisite coin. 

It was left for Syracuse, however, to bear away the palm for 
superiority in the production of beautiful money. This city, 
founded by the Corinthians 735 B. C. and destroyed by the Sar- 
acens in the ninth century of the Christian era, passed through 
many vicissitudes, but had its period of splendor, during which 
it rivaled both Athens and Carthage and successfully resisted 
their ambitious arms. The mixture of Grecian and Egyptian 
elements in the Sicilians and the Syracusans resulted in an art 
which revealed the characteristics of both civilizations. The 
head of Persephone, or Arethusa, found on the early coins, is 
unmistakably Egyptian and remains so for a long period, grad- 
ually changing into the more decidedly Greek type, until the age 
of the democracy following the dynasty of Gelon, when the 
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archaic and the Egyptian forms give way to the simple and ar- 
tistic Greek engraving which comes to its perfection of exqui- 
site beauty in the decadrachims of Dionysius. The head of Per- 
sephone, surrounded by dolphins, is here treated with a mosi 
artistic representation of sensuous beauty. The elegant, fasci- 
nating, almost bewitching arrangement of the hair, the sweet 
Greek brow, the perfect ideal features of female loveliness, the 
soft, graceful throat and neck all conspire to produce “a com- 
bination and a form indeed where every goddcss seems to set her 
seal.” The reverse of this coin is hardly less beautiful, and is 
certainly no less artistic, than the obverse. It is adorned with 
the representation of the victorious chariot of the Olympic race, 
in which the representative of Syracuse, Gelon, perhaps, brought 
immortal renown to the city. Tlie chariot is nearing the goal ; 
victory hovers in the air holding forth the coveted crown toward 
the brow of Syracuse ; the four horses are leaping forth as if 
animated with the very sentiments of the charioteer and hear- 
ing the applause and loud acclaim of the assembled multitude. 
One cannot look on this design without catching the spirit of 
the oceasion which inspired the artist as he wrought this beau- 
tiful monument in celebration of the triumph of Syracuse. It 
may be doubted whether ancient art ever produced a more 
gracefully animated and beautiful representation of a horse, or 
of several horses, in motion than is found on this noble deca- 
drachm. Some of these coins bear the signatures of tlie artists 
whose skill produced them. One name in particular, “ Kimon,” 
is conspicuous on the dolphin below the head of the beautiful 
Persephone. This work marked the climax of Syracusan art 
in the beautifying of coins. It may be said that it marked the 
high-water limit of all art in the adornment of money. This 
coin must be classed with the noblest achievements of ancient 
art, not only with the engraved gems and ornamented pottery, 
but with the statues, friezes of temples, mosaics, and paintings 
in which the Greeks demonstrated their superlative art-genius 
and gestheticism. 

The flat and inartistic heads and images on the coins of to-day 
would indicate an absence of that elegant taste which made the 
Greeks famous for art. Whata contrast the head of Liberty on 
the American dollar is to the head of Persephone on the deca- 
drachm of Syracuse! How much inferior the American eagle is 
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to the eagle of Ptolemy! How inartistically flat and how con- 
temptible is the head of Columbus on the Columbian coin as 
compared with the noble head of Poseidon on the tetradrachms 
of Antigonus or the head of young Hercules on the coins of 
Alexander! Why should there not be a display of art on the 
money of the civilized nations of the earth in this age, as there 
was in the days of Alexander and Pericles, of Lysippus and 
Phidias? To give a coin artistic value, to stamp it with the 
sculptor’s genius and to make it teach beauty, patriotism, civic 
pride, and worship—that is beyond the dull appreciation of 
the utilitarian age which has lost, or rather has never caught, 
the spirit of the elegant and intellectual Greeks. Is there 
nothing left in art possibility for the creative, or at least the 
inventive, genius of Americanism to do? Is there no more 
originality in art to be expected of humanity? Do our huge 
piles of expressionless, characterless, but utilitarian brick and 
mortar prove a lack of architectural originality and taste? 
Do our insipid, inane Liberty heads prove a gross, mean, sor- 
did indifference to the beauty and artistic merit of our national 
money? There does not seem to exist in the American brain 
that universal, classical taste which once demanded that art 
should touch all things with beauty and minister to the refine- 
ment and the ssthetical pleasure of the common mind and the 
common life. Nor have weas yet developed that national pride 
in art that “ made the old times splendid,’ when the mints of 
Athens, Rhodes, and Syracuse were coining money which to 
the most distant ages of posterity was destined to celebrate the 
genius, power, and culture of those splendid cities and refined 
peoples. Is therea glorious future to American art? Shall the 
utility of art yet be appreciated? Shall high art become as com- 
mon as money, and come to all classes at all hours with its min- 
istry of beauty and delight? And shall that high art be con- 
trolled by the religious feeling and aspiration of our Christian- 
ity, as Greek art was controlled by the Olympian religion? Shall 
it give expression to the refined imagination, the classical taste, 
the intelligent patriotism, and the sanctified aspirations of this 
new Christian life and civilization ? 
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Art, IV.—THE THREE GREAT EPOCHS OF WORLD 
EVOLUTION. 

Ir one should attempt to characterize the spirit of the age it 
would not be far from the truth to speak of it as a feeling of 
expectancy. The time is gone when one could say that the be- 
liefs that were good enough for our fathers are good enough 
for us. The world refuses to stand still. The last fifty years 
have disclosed to us many of nature’s grand truths, and they are 
making their way into our life. During the last few decades 
science has been dealing what were thought at first to be heavy 
blows against our faith; but we are now seeing that this was 
only in anticipation for a grander faith which should arise. The 
pendulum of belief is now to-day swinging back again, and our 
science and our religion, the scientist and the Christian, are be- 
ginning to join hands. The day feels that a new adjustment of 
belief is coming, not only in philosophy and science, but also in 
religion, and the clear-sighted thinker sees immediately ahead 
a revival of faith which shall take the place of the questionings 
of to-day. But this revival of faith must be in the spirit of 
to-day, and not of yesterday. Our science has undoubtedly 
made some discoveries in the last fifty years, and the new life 
of the world will not be met by going back to the beliefs of 
half a century ago, but by meeting the knowledge of to-day 
with a faith adapted to the day. 

There has been no conception that has so revolutionized 
our thoughts as that which is comprised under the general head 
of evolution. Not only science, but philosophy, history, political 
economy, philology, art, and religion are being profoundly 
modified by it. It has crept into every department of thought 
until it has unconsciously become a part of our life. On the 
other hand, evolution itself is becoming profoundly modified by 
the light thrown upon it from other sources of thought, and 
we are beginning to learn that Chiistianity itself is putting a 
capstone upon the arch of nature for which science has been 
disclosing the foundations. 

As for evolution itself, we no longer hear it discussed as a 
theory. We shall vainly search the literature of to-day to find 
an argument trying to prove the truth of evolution. But this 
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is not, as it is occasionally assumed, because it is being aban- 
doned. We shall search with equal futility for an argument to 
prove the truth of the law of gravitation. While, indeed, evo- 
lution has not yet received the kind of demonstration which 
has been given to the law of gravitation, it has been so con- 
vincingly attested by thousands of lines of argument that it is 
to-day accepted by science as a foundation stone, and the scien- 
tist no more thinks of discussing its truth than he does the 
truth of chemical affinity. Not only so, but he who is abreast 
of modern thought sees that the same great law is rapidly be. 
coming the corner stone of the great truth of Christianity. The 
teachings of our Master, Christ, so wonderfully fit into this 
evolution as to leave us amazed that we have not long since 
perceived the truth. “The stone which the builders rejected, 
the same is become the head of the corner,” may apply equally 
well to the scientist’s attitude toward Christianity or the theist’s 
attitude toward evolution. Evolution is indeed only the method 
of creation, and teaches us that the history of the universe has 
been one grand sweep of omnipotent power. Each individual 
is born into the world by natural processes, and yet we must 
look upon every man as an independent creation. So the world 
with its life has grown into its present form by natural laws 
and natural forces, and must still be looked upon as an expres- 
sion of eternal creative force. 

From the earliest dawn of creation until to-day the history 
of nature has been one grand sweep of continuity, one eternal 
expression of omnipotent force. But, as we look at this history 
in the light of our present knowledge, we can see three great 
phases of that evolution, each unique in itself. These three 
epochs are: The evolution of worlds, the evolution of life, the 
evolution of rind. 

1. The evolution of worlds. This subject need detain us but 
a moment. It has been the task of astronomy to disclose to us 
the processes by which the starry heavens, or more especially 
the planets of our own solar system, have been evolved from an 
early nebulous diffused mass. It has been the task of geology 
to show how the earth after its first formation has been de- 
veloped into its present form. All of this we have been taught 
has been due to the action of simple natural laws. For our 
immediate purpose we need not dwell upon this phase of the 
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evolutionary history beyond pointing out one very essential 
and significant fact. For this evolution of worlds there seem 
to be needed only the forces of chemistry and physics. The 
astronomer and geologist tell us that by the action of the laws 
of chemical affinity and physical forces, acting in accordance 
with mechanical principles, the nebulous mass was gradually 
inolded into the planetary system. Thus we reach the con- 
clusion that, granting the existence of the nebulous mass, its 
evolution into worlds is fully explained by the action of chem- 
ical and physical forces of nature. 

2. The evolution of life. With the evolution of life the 
second phase of the evolutionary history began. Whatever may 
have been the forees which brought life first into existence, 
there is no question that the first forms of life were of the 
simplest types, and that from this early rudimentary beginning 
life has been subject to evolution. It has been to Darwin that 
we owe chiefly this study of the evolution of life; for, while 
plants and animals had been studied for centuries, it was not 
until the genius of Darwin turned man’s attention to the method 
by which living species were brought into existence that any 
serious attempt was made to study the history of life. Since 
the time when Darwin pointed out the new line of study for 
science we have learned how in the past the simple has become 
the complex, how the lowly organized has become the highly 
organized. The rocks have been opened, and have disclosed 
their hidden secrets. Embryos have been studied, and have told 
us many an unexpected story. Aniinals from the poles and the 
equators have each contributed, and the inhabitants of the 
islands of the oceans have added not a little to this general his- 
tory. All tell us of the gradual development of life and its 
origin from common centers. Step by step, year by year, age 
by age, epoch by epoch, has this life of the world been grow- 
ing inits wonders. Beginning first in the form of the simplest 
kind of living matter, slowly has this been molded into more 
complex forms; slowly have these forms become higher and 
higher in their structure, larger and larger in size; little by 
little has the life thus slowly rising come to oecupy the various 
departments of nature. The ocean and the land have become 
peopled. Greater and greater has been the diversity that has 
appeared in the world as life has continued to develop, until 
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to-day nature has come to be filled with thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of forms of life, each with its own position in na- 
ture, and thus the surface of the world is covered with an end- 
less variety of forms. 

Over all this growth, all this increase in complexity of struc- 
ture, this elevation of type, this production of variety, there has 
presided a law which was not present in the early evolution of 
worlds. While many subsidiary facts have come to regulate 
this growth of life, nevertheless there has been one fact of sub- 
lime importance which has produced the elevation and the 
variety in the world of living nature. That law is the law of 
strife, made necessary and inevitable by the appearance among 
living things of the factor of reproduction. As one lies on a 
warm summer's day under the shade of a tree and looks at the 
smoke rising from the distant city; as he hears the birds sing- 
ing merrily over his head; as he hears the humming bees flit- 
ting to and fro from flower to flower in search of honey, all 
seems at peace around him. But if he turns his attention to 
the distant city, and thinks of the heartburnings, the toil and 
care, the strife and bitter combat, the ceaseless struggle that is 
going on under the smoke of that city, he is inclined to look 
upon nature as the ideal of peace and harmony, and man as the 
ideal of strife. The harmony and peace around him fill him 
with a horror of the constant conflict of human life. And yet 
this impression could not be farther from the actual truth. The 
truth is that nature is in constant strife, while man alone is oc- 
casionally at peace. When he looks below the surface of the 
seeming harmony around him he finds, not peace, but eternal 
warfare. The bird that is singing over his head is rejoicing 
because he has sueceeded in committing several ruthless murders 
in the morning and in devouring his victims as food, while he 
is ever keeping a watchful eye aloft lest he in turn fall victim 
to some keen-sighted hawk. The very flower that delights the 
eye is able to open its petals to the sky simply because it has 
succeeded in overcoming some other plants that started with it 
a few weeks before in the race for life. In nature strife is 
ever present. More individuals are born in every race of ani- 
mals and plants than can possibly live, and many must die that 
the few may survive. This produces a constant, an eternal and 
never-ceasing strife and struggle for life, in which the van- 
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guished inevitably perish and only the victor remains alive. As 
a result of this struggle it will happen that only those that are 
best adapted to the conditions of life in which they find them- 
selves continue to exist, while those that are in any way less 
adapted to their conditions are ruthlessly pushed to the wall. 
This principle is the law of natural selection, and it is the law 
that has presided over the whole of the evolution of life. This 
law could not exist in the evolution of worlds, because it is a 
factor of reproduction. It could not have any influence upon 
chemical and physical forces alone, but only upon those pecul- 
iar conditions which are found when life has made its appear- 
ance and animals and plants began to multiply upon the face of 
the earth. Then first came into play this law of natural selec- 
tion, with its boundless power producing its wonderful results. 

It has been natural selection which has produced the grad- 
ually increasing complexity of life, which has given rise to the 
gradual evolution or growth of the lower forms of nature into 
the higher ones, until from the simple jelly masses of the 
earliest periods have arisen the higher complex animals and 
plants that fill the world to-day. The result, in a word, has 
been divergence and diversity. At first life was simple and 
uniform, but as the result of this never-ceasing law of natural 
selection the descendants of the early types have gradually be- 
come unlike each other. They have diverged from each other 
like the branches of a tree, until from a simple uniform type of 
life, corresponding to the trunk of the tree, the world lias be- 
come filled with hundreds of thousands of diversified types, 
representing the numerous twigs of widely spreading branches. 
It has been, in short, the law of natural selection which has 
filled the world with diversity, that has made the animal differ- 
ent from the plant, that has made one animal different from 
another, and that has produced the variety which we find in 
the face of nature to-day. 

3. The evolution of mind. Without dwelling longer upon 
this evolution of life, presided over by the law of strife, we 
pass to the last and highest, the grandest phase of this 
sweep of evolution, the evolution of mind and soul. In 
the use of these two terms, mind and soul, we would for our 
present purpose make no distinction. In the term mind we 
shall include everything that we usually consider under the 
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head of mind and soul, without drawing any inference as to 
their unity or duality. That mind itself has also been subject 
to an evolution is just beginning to dawn on our thoughts. 
Only within the last year or two has it been clearly recognized 
that the study of the evolution of mind is a field as productive 
of marvelous and amazing results is the study of either the 
evolution of worlds or the evolution of life. It is only to-day 
that we are recognizing that there has been such a thing as the 
evolution of mind. It is only to-day that we are beginning to 
perceive that the evolution of mind presents to us the last 
great phase in the evolutionary history of nature. So new is 
the subject that, as yet, we can hardly gain any idea of its 
depth, its scope, or of the grand phases of life which will be 
disclosed by more careful study ; but already our thinkers have 
been attempting to apply to the evolution of mind some of the 
same principles that have been hitherto applied to the evolu- 
tion of life. Already the accumulated knowledge of the last 
century, the study of history, and the study of all the types and 
phases of mental life have been adding their information to the 
study of the evolution of mind, until we are beginning to get some 
little conception of the grand salient features of this last phase 
of evolutionary progress. Although we are still groping in the 
dark, although as yet we have little knowledge of where or 
how mind began, although as yet we can say almost nothing as 
to the origin of this new, grand phase of evolution, still, with 
all the uncertainty a few bright and wonderful truths are being 
disclosed to us that are producing great revolution in thought. 
It is the chief object of this paper to emphasize one of these 
great truths that has already forced itself upon our minds very 
cogently as the result of this new line of study. 

Perhaps we can best introduce the subject by calling atten- 
tion to one fact. In the history of the evolution of mind there 
has been produced, not divergence, but convergence of descent. 
As already noticed, the evolution of life has been one of in- 
creasing complexity and increasing diversity. As each age has 
passed it has seen a wider divergence of the separating lines of 
descent, and each age has seen the world filled with a larger 
and larger number of varied types of life. Divergence has 
been the history of life. When, however, we come to consider 
the history of man we find that convergence has taken the 
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place of divergence. In the primitive history of early man, 
however, this was not true. On the contrary, all accounts of 
primitive man tell us that at the beginning of his existence he 
vas controlled by the same laws that regulate the evolution of 
animals; and like the history of animals, so the early history of 
man was one of divergence. Whatever may have been the 
origin of man, whether from a single point or from several 
points, whether as a special creation or, as scientists believe, as 
an evolution, there is no question that his early history for 
inany centuries was that of constant warfare, resulting in the 
gradual separation of tribes from each other, until the world 
became filled with its many tribes of men and their wonderful 
diversity. Just as among animals, so among men, descent with 
divergence was the history, and from one or more original 
points of divergence this continued until there were thousands 
of tribes of men, each differing from the others in language, in 
habits, in customs, and even in structure. After a time, how- 
ever, this tendency toward divergence was checked, and in its 
place there appeared, dimly at first, a tendency toward union. 
Families little by little associated together into tribes ; tribes 
after a time aggregated into larger bands of men; and, as we 
trace the history of the world through century after century, 
we find a gradual but constant increase of this tendency toward 
union. Tribes became united to form nations, and little by 
little the whole of the race of man has been coming together, 
as the nations are becoming fewer and larger. Within historic 
times the history of man has been one of slowly growing union 
and combination. To-day the few great nations that remain 
are finding that they are becoming more and more dependent 
upon each other, and this is inevitably leading to greater com- 
binations, which shall be commercial, at least, if not political. 
The point of especial interest with us, in considering the rela- 
tion of man in this history, is that the tendency toward concen- 
tration is diametrically opposite to the tendency which has reg- 
ulated the history of animals. On the one hand there is 
isolation and divergence, and, on the other, concentration and 
convergence. National and tribal divergences have ceased, and, 
so far as our nations are progressing, they are progressing to- 
ward concentration. It is evident that in some way mankind is 
dominated by a new principle. It is evident, also, that this 
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new principle, whatever it may be, must be something produe- 
ing results which are diametrically opposed to those produced 
in animals. If the law of natural selection has been the great 
law which has been and is guiding the evolution of life, then 
the grand law which has been and is guiding the evolution of 
man must be something very different from natural selection. 
Natural selection is based upon what we may call the love of 
self. It is the attempt of every animal in creation to gain its 
own ends, leading thus to an endless conflict which results in 
the survival of the fittest. The law of natural selection is the 
law of selfishness, and leads to strife. With a little thought we 
can see that the new law under which mankind is developing is 
the law of love for others. It is the law which teaches mankind 
to place the good of another on an equality with, if not higher 
than, his own good. The new law is the law of love, which 
leads not to strife but to peace, not to competition but to har- 
mony. Notice the growth of this principle. While it is the 
highest law for the regulation of man, it isa principle of which 
we can at least find traces elsewhere. Among animals it is, 
however, only suggested here and there in rudiment. Among 
the lowest animals love does not exist in any form. Not even 
a semblance to love can we find among animals which are per- 
fectly ready to eat their own young and whose offspring are 
equally eager to devour their mothers. Throughout the lower 
orders of nature there is a complete absence of anything like 
pity, sympathy, or readiness to aid another. When we come to 
some of the higher types of animals we do get occasionally a 
glimpse of the idea of an interest in others. Even among insects 
there is an occasional hint, for among the colonial insects we find 
that the young are carefully nursed and cared for by the adults. 
Among memmals the principle of mother’s love is not infre- 
quently highly developed. The fierce lion or tiger has an in- 
tense love for her offspring, for a few weeks, and will submit 
herself even to death in order to protect the offspring she has 
borne. All through the higher orders of animals this principle 
of mother love is developed to quite a considerable extent ; 
but it has hardly expanded beyond the love of the mother for 
her offspring, and even here lasts only a short period. Among 
animals the father only in the rarest instances has a love for 
his offspring. It is the mother that protects the young, and 
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until we reach man we hardly find any other trace of love for 
others. Among men, too, it appears almost certain that the 
first indication of love was the mother’s love for her offspring. 
The communal relations of primitive peoples commonly makes 
it impossible for the father to know his own offspring, and 
under these relations neither fatherly love nor connubial love is 
possible. But to the mother’s love was later added the love of 
the father, and from this arose the family. This was the first 
step toward higher life, and this arose from the expansion of 
this love for others. With many a primitive race this principle 
of love hardly extends beyond the family. But the force is too 
potent to remain so contracted among beings endowed with 
social instincts and intelligence. The family relations, when 
not rigidly drawn, gave rise to tribal relations, where all mem- 
bers were united by community of interests and community of 
descent. The principle of love for others, therefore, extended 
from the child and the parent to the other members of the tribe, 
and soon man’s noblest feelings impelled him to sacrifice him- 
self for his tribe in warfare. From this point the history has 
been a constant one. The tribes have united into larger com- 
binations, and these have finally become nations. As _ these 
combinations have become larger so has this principle of love 
for others extended its scope from the narrow to the wider 
limits. To-day this principle of love is extending, in theory, at 
least, to a universal love of mankind leading to a universal 
brotherhood. Not yet, however, has the race of man reached 
this position except in theory ; but,as we look at the future in 
the light of the past, as we remember man’s evolution in the 
ages gone and the growing force of the social community, we 
see ahead of us inevitably a universal brotherhood. One uni- 
versal nation, at least in its interests, one universal combination 
of men into an harmonious union of common interests, is the 
inevitable future toward which we are drifting. How far from 
it we may be we cannot say, but it is yet in the distant future, 
and occ: sionally we think of it and call it the millennium. 

We must not, however, make any mistake here. It is not, of 
course, possible to pretend that it has been the principle of love 
which has caused the combination of men into these growing 
bodies of people. In many cases, in most cases, indeed, it has 
been a love for glory, a desire for mutual protection against 
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common enemies, that has brought men together. More often 
still it has been love of conquest which has made nations. In- 
stead of love, it has commonly been selfishness that has united 
inen, for greater conquests are possible for combinations of men 
than for units. In unity there is strength, and this is the 
principle that has commonly built up our nations. But, while 
this love of self and love of conquest may have caused nations 
to grow, it does not explain their continued existence. Some 
of these nations have continued only a short time, while others 
lave lasted centuries. Among savages has existed the same 
stimulus for conquest, the same love for glory, and the same 
need for union. Many a time have savages formed combinations 
of tribes for the purpose of conquest and defense. They have 
the same need for unity that has instigated the formation of 
nations, and the savage has frequently fully appreciated this 
need. In our American continent the Indian formed many a 
combination to resist the invading white, but they were all 
failures. The combinations of the Indians have broken to 
pieces, while the combinations of civilized men have remained 
intact, or have given way to others whose union was firmer or 
whose extent was greater. In spite of all the need which the 
savage felt, in spite of the greatest personal valor and sacrifice, 
in spite of all attempts at concerted action, there has been 
something lacking among these miscellaneous tribes that has 
been present among the nations that have succeeded in holding 
together. The tribes of savages, though superior in numbers 
to the bands of civilized men, have uniformly given way in the 
end before the greater firmness of combination. The American 
Indian, outnumbering the white men one hundred to one, pro- 
vided with a greater knowledge of woodcraft, has nevertheless 
slowly given way before the small band of invaders. What, 
then, is the principle whose presence on the one hand has made 
and held nations together, and whose absence has prevented 
their formation or rendered tliem liable to fall to pieces ? 

A little study of the history of nations will show us the an- 
swer, and tell us that it is the new law of love which has bound 
nations together and prevented them from breaking to pieces 
as have the nations of savages. We do not always call it love, 
however. We call it patriotism, self-sacrifice; we call it the 
principle of justice; we call it honor, honesty, mutual trust, 
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mutual reliance, sympathy with others in distress. We think 
of it as the spirit that regards the rights of others as equal to 
the rights of self, that influences us to sacrifice our own individ- 
ual comfort for the public good, and tells us that there are in- 
terests of more importance than self-interests, and thus teaches 
us to formulate public law. Indeed, the whole may be com- 
prised under one general thought. The cement that binds 
nations into unity is the principle that holds self-interest in abey- 
ance and subordinates it to public good. However much a peo- 
ple may feel the need of concentrated action, no lasting union is 
possible unless a spirit of mutual trust and individual sacrifice 
is present as the guiding principle of action, to bind the mem- 
bers of a nation into such compact unity that it can resist the 
inevitable strain of clashing interests. Great nations are de- 
stroyed by disunion, and not by conquest. In a word, the prin- 
ciple that binds together the parts of a nation, and that has thus 
made it possible for great nations to exist in larger and larger 
combinations, is the principle of love for others, or love for the 
public as a whole. Thus we see that the evolution of mankind 
is being guided and directed by a law diametrically opposite to 
the law which has produced the evolution of animals. Love 
for self only and love for others are the two contrasting forces. 
With this in mind we can readily understand that the history 
of man has been, and will be in the future, one of increasing 
convergence, while the history of animals has been and must 
always be one of divergence. 

We must now notice more closely the result of the applica- 
tion of this new law to the evolution of man. The first point 
to attract our attention is that, with this new guiding principle, 
the physical development of man has ceased. There is no 
question that, for the evolution of a body, for the development 
of strength and physical force, there is needed the law which 
preserves the strong and exterminates the weak. Moreover, in 
order to keep the physical strength at its maximum, it is insisted 
upon by our scientists that some such law of struggle and ex- 
termination should be constantly exerting its influence. Certain 
it is that the law by which physical structure has been developed, 
during the ages of the history of the world, has been the law of 
natural selection, the law of self-love. When, therefore, we re- 
place this law with the law of love for others, the whole tend- 
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ency of development is inevitably changed. The law of love 
is telling us to protect the weak, to do all in our power to preserve 
their lives, and, instead of allowing them to be exterminated by 
their own weakness, to foster their existence in every way. 
Our inebriate asylums, our jails, our institutions of charity 
generally are having a tendency to preserve the lives of those 
who are least fitted to live and who would inevitably perish under 
the influence of the law of natural selection. The result of this 
is that man’s physical nature is no longer under the influence 
of developing forces. The development of body ceased when 
the law of love entered into man’s life. The action of the law 
of natural selection continued until there was developed a body 
as complicated and as well adapted for various purposes as is 
the body of man, and then, by a change in the law under which 
life should develop, the attention of nature was turned to the 
development of a new phase of life. 

The secret of this change in the law of nature lies in the fact 
that there is something more valuable than the development of 
abody. The value of a mind andasoul is far greater than the 
value of a body, and this new law of love is introduced to 
stimulate thus the last and highest phase of nature. It is only 
under the influence of the law of love that the development of 
mind and the development of soul is possible. It is only under 
the influence of the law which draws men together in com- 
munities and makes them have sympathy with each other that 
it is possible for the highest phase of nature to grow into its 
noblest possibilities. It is this new law of altruism that under- 
lies all of the special features of our modern life. It is this law 
that makes nations larger; for, while it is true that in most 
eases our nations have been formed by conquest, it is equally 
true that it is only this principle of mutual love, mutual trust 
and confidence that enables them to hold together, and thus 
it is love and love alone that makes the continued existence of 
nations a possibility. It is this principle again that has founded 
our democratic institutions and underlies our belief in indi- 
vidual liberty. During the early centuries of the world might 
made right ; but to-day, owing to the spread of this feeling that 
every man owes something to his neighbor, and that all have 
equal rights, democratic institutions have sprung up, and we 
now feel that the world was made for man and not for the 
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mighty. It is this principle again which lies at the basis of all 
social reforms. The emancipation of slaves was the result of 
it, and the emancipation of labor, which is a revolution slowly 
but surely going on in our midst, is again the result of this 
principle of the love for others. It is true that upon the sur- 
face it seems as if these resulted simply from a contest of force 
with force. Slavery was abolished by bloodshed, and labor is 
being emancipated only by much pain and suffering. But if 
we look below the surface we find that the factor that makes 
these changes possible is not might, but love. It was certainly 
love which called out the sacrifices which made an end to slay- 
ery. The united forces of the higher classes, with their almost 
unlimited power of capital, have been through all ages far more 
than enough to counterbalance the force which labor might 
bring against them. It has been the history of the world every- 
where, that when capital comes in direct conflict with the 
might of the lower classes the combinations of capital are in the 
end too much for the power of the masses. To-day, one who 
reads the signs of the times sees that the force of labor, the 
cause of mankind in general, is little by little mastering the 
forces of capital, though not by might. Labor is constantly 
discovering that its only stronghold is the sympathy of the 
public. When labor contests by force it almost always fails, 
but when it appeals to the hearts of the people its success is 
more probable. The fact is that among the controlling classes, 
even more than among the masses, this principle is slowly en- 
tering the heart and teaching that each man is his brother's 
keeper. It is thus slowly undermining the force of capital, by 
convincing the capitalist that he has responsibilities resting 
upon him, and that he is bound to recognize not only the rights 
of the employed, but to enter into sympathy with their lives. 
It takes a mighty force to shatter an iceberg, but the gentle 
action of the sun little by little dissolves it into limpid water. 
So in this conflict between force and love. It is the softening 
principle of love for others that is teaching the world that the 
demands of the people are right, since the world was made for 
man and not for the ruling classes. It is the principle of altru- 
ism that is telling us day by day more and more clearly that 
the law under which our commercial and social affairs ought to 
be regulated is not the law of competition, is not simply the 
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law of supply and demand, but is the law of humanity, the law 
which gives each man an equal chance with his neighbor. It 
is the same principle of altruism which is giving our nations a 
greater and greater hesitancy to war. Warfare was our herit- 
age from the past, and for centuries it has been the chief aim 
of nations. But to-day, while we have by no means outgrown 
this heritage, we find a greater and greater hesitancy among 
the higher civilized nations to engage in war. This hesitancy 
lies partly, no doubt, in the great dread of the destructiveness 
of modern weapons, but underlying this is the sympathy which 
nations feel for those in suffering and the horror of the misery 
introduced by war. Warfare is no longer the normal but the 
abnormal condition of man. Thus within and without it is 
love that underlies modern civilization. 

Look at the matter from another standpoint. It is this prin- 
ciple alone that makes possible the growth of mind and soul. 
Convergence of races is the only condition under which mind 
can develop. The development of the intelligence and the 
growth of the soul come only when one individual is able to 
share and profit by the experience of another. A hermit can 
have no high mental development and no morality. He may 
be independent, but his intelligence must be of a low order, for 
mental development comes only from contact of mind with 
mind. He may not be immoral, but a positive morality he 
cannot have, for morality concerns the relation of man with 
man. It has been well said that Christianity requires two men 
and God. God and one man can never produce Christianity, 
for the very essence of Christianity is found in the relation of 
man with man. Every increase in the complexity of society 
demands an increase in the complexity of the mental and moral 
nature of man to meet it. The development of mind and soul 
requires thus the association of men in large communities. The 
reverse is sometimes thought to be true. Certainly the lowest 
moral conditions are found among the inhabitants of the city, 
and we commonly find that men of broad intellect come from 
the country. But we must remember that the moral nature 
must be more than a negative quality. Moral strength comes 
from temptations resisted, not froma lack of temptations, and 
the broader the relations the more positive the moral nature. It 
is true that in the city some do fall very low, but it is neverthe- 
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less also true that it is under the complex conditions of the city 
that there is the greatest chance of the development of moral 
strength. The great men of the ages have lived with men and 
not alone, for the development of positive mind and positive intel- 
lect is possible only where man is associated with man. The 
country may produce, but can never develop, the genius. It is 
broad contact of man with man that brings intellectual powers 
into play, and the genius of the country must broaden his vision 
or he fails. A Gladstone is impossible in a small tribe. Lin- 
coln was great only after he left the backwoods and assumed 
his relations with the millions of his fellow-men. An Indian 
chief may have the intellect to develop the statesman, if he 
lived among the nations, but as an Indian he can never become 
more than the warrior. 

With these ideas in mind the great significance of the new 
law of nature is clear. In the development of the body one 
generation does not profit by the experience of another. In 
the development of mind, however, experience accumulates. 
In the development of the body it is the unit that must be pre- 
served for advance; in the development of mind it is only by 
the advance of the race that growth is possible. Thus it is 
that the law of natural selection acting alone results in the de- 
velopment of body, or when acting upon mankind produces 
the many individual tribes at enmity with each other. The law 
of love when perfected will unite man into one brotherhood, 
in which the mental power will be the resultant of all, and 
hence in the long run will rise to the higher level. Union pro- 
duces the advance of the whole race together, and not of a 
class or clique. The law of love produces the greatest good to 
the greatest number. Natural selection must be the law for 
the development of physical structure, for isolation and exter- 
mination of the weak are necessary factors in such an evolu- 
tion ; but to develop the mighty mind and soul the necessary 
condition is union, and for this nature’s law is love. Every 
step toward the diffusion of knowledge, every incident that 
leads nations to a better knowledge of each other, every bit of 
missionary work that broadens human sympathies, everything 
that leads to closer union is a step toward advance, while every- 
thing that leads toward disintegration of nations is a step 
backward. 
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Thus it is, that man in his development comes under a new 
law and characterizes a new phase of evolution. The grand 
conception of the history of the universe shows us its threefold 
nature—the evolution of worlds, the evolution of life, the evo- 
lution of mind. In each of these three phases of history a 
special law has been foremost. For the evolution of worlds 
chemical and physical forces sufficed. For the evolution of 
life there is necessary the law of selfishness, with the struggle 
for existence, and the natural selection to which it leads. For 
the development of mind and soul there is needed a new law 
still, and this we find to be the law of love for others, or 
altruism. World, life, soul—these are the phases of evolution. 
Law, strife, love—these are the laws under which nature has 
thus far developed. 

It is only the last few years that have disclosed to us this re- 
sult. Itis only as we have learned of the evolution of animals 
as guided and controlled by the law of natural selection, and 
then as we have come to think of the development of man and 
the laws under which he has developed, that this grand concep- 
tion of the universe has dawned upon our minds. Two thou- 
sand years ago it was announced to the world that the law 
under which man should live and develop was the law of altruism, 
but it was not understood. The followers of Christ failed en- 
tirely to comprehend it; the centuries that followed failed to 
understand it in the slightest degree ; and century after century 
followed in which man was still controlled almost wholly by 
the principle of selfishness and strife. But altruism slowly 
made its way into the hearts of men. This lesson, that the 
law of man is the law of love, has been subjected to the test of 
the centuries. It has been tried by the fires of superstition, 
by the fires of persecution, by the fires of the wars of re- 
ligion, and the fires of the Inquisition ; and yet through them 
all it has retained its integrity and has come to the close of 
each century nobler and truer and clearer. 

When a few years ago science turned its attention to the study 
of the evolution of life it was thought that the result would 
be the destruction of the principles of Christianity, and that 
this hope of the centuries would be laid low should the theory 
of evolution prove a fact. When the principle of natural se- 
lection was disclosed it was thought by some that this law, so 
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diametrically opposed to the doctrine of Christ, was a stigma 
upon Christianity. How could the same God be the author of 
the law of selfishness and the law of love? Little did it appear 
then that this same line of scientific study would in a short 
time teach that the doctrine of Christianity is the capstone of 
the arch which has been built by the history of the ages. For, 
however much we may have felt this law of love to be designed 
for us, it has been science itself that has disclosed its crowning 
position in the evolution of the universe. To science, then, 
Christianity owes a debt of gratitude deeper than it has fully 
conceived. While science has in past years been disclosing to 
us the evolution of worlds, while it has been explaining the 
evolution of life, it is now beginning to tell us of the evolution 
of mind. While it has found a sufficient cause for the evolu- 
tion of worlds in the physical laws of nature, while it has 
found the efficient cause of the evolution of life in the laws of 
strife and the struggle for existence, it is beginning to recognize 
to-day that the only law under which is possible the evolution 
of mind and soul is the law which was disclosed to us two 
thousand years ago by the lowly Nazarene. Faith, hope, love, 
and the greatest of these is love. This is the teaching, not only 
handed down to us from the inspired writings of the fathers of 
Christianity, but it is also the teaching which is to-day be- 
coming more and more clear as the result of our study of na- 
ture, guided by the thought of evolution. 
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Arr. V.—THE NECESSITY OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 

In order that the necessity of Church membership may be 
rightly understood, it will be well for us first to get some notion 
of what the New Testament Church is. It has been quite gen- 
erally supposed that because Christ said to Peter, “ Upon this 
rock I will build my Church,” he meant a new Church, or 
another body of peculiar people entirely separated from, and 
independent of, the peculiar people as instituted by the faith of 
Abraham. But he never spoke of making, erecting, or build- 
ing another Church. The supposition that he did necessarily 
involves the setting aside of the plan of salvation which both 
Christ and the prophets taught, and supposes the introduction 
of a plan essentially different and independent. In this con- 
versation with Peter the Lord spoke of “my Church,” the 
company of the “called out,” the “separated,” the “community 
of believers,” the “ peculiar people.” It was no new Church, 
no new plan, but “my” Church, instituted at the call of Abra- 
ham; and he declared that he was about to do something with 
it and for it. And that something was that he would build it 
on arock. It is not necessary to discuss here who or what that 
rock was, for it is not relevant to our case; but it is well for us 
to know what he meant by building his Church. 

Now, the term “ build” is quite an elastic one, adapting its 
significance to the peculiar demands of the case in which it is 
used, such as to frame, construct, inerease, strengthen, settle, 
establish, preserve, ete. And its Scripture significance is 
especially to increase, strengthen, settle, bless, preserve, knit 
together, edify, etc. In New Testament Greek it and its deriv- 
atives occur about seventy times, and are rendered edif'y, edi- 
Fying, and edification some twenty times; and a careful anal- 
ysis of all passages in which it oceurs referable to the Almighty 
God as the actor will reveal the fact that it always refers to some 
well-known, existing thing to be improved and made better, 
and never to a new thing to be set up or erected, then or 
thereafter. 

Now, there is one thing patent to all who are New Testa- 
ment students—that at the time of Christ’s conversation with 
Peter it was not a settled matter in the minds of all whether 
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Jesus was or was not the Christ. Another thing is self-evident 
—that, whatever he might do with the Church and for the 
Church must be done upon the supposition of the great, all- 
controlling, and fundamental fact that he was the Christ. He 
says to Peter, “ Whom do men say that [ the Son of man am?” 
Peter answers, “Some say you are one, some that you are 
another.” ‘ But whom say ye that am?” Peter says, “ Thou 
art the Christ.” “ You,” says Christ, “have said the truth.” 
Now, giving any explanation he may choose to the rest of the 
conversation, no Christian can get away from the great funda- 
mental truth and doctrine that then and thereafter, as indeed 
theretofore prospectively, the divine blessing, enlargement, and 
up-building of the Chureh—the then existing Church, God’s 
community of believers, the body of the faithful—must grow 
out of and recognize this Christologie fact just uttered by 
Peter. There may be room for difference of belief as to some 
other elements in this conversation ; but there is no room for 
difference as to the principles on which Christ would build up, 
bless, and enlarge his Church. Jesus is the Christ ; therefore 
all Church enlargement, blessing, and strengthening must ema- 
nate from him and reston him. Other foundation hath no man 
laid. This is the foundation on which the prophets built. And 
Paul, in speaking of the salvation of the Gentiles, says (Eph. 
iii, 5, 6), “ Which in other ages [that is, in the times of the 
patriarchs and prophets] was not made known unto the sons 
of men, as it is now revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets 
by the Spirit; that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of 
the same body.” What body? Evidently the body of Christ. 
But what do the Scriptures teach us is the body of Christ? The 
Church. But in this same epistle Paul conveys the thought 
that the Church antedates even the age of the prophets ; that in 
the dispensation of the fullness of times all things in Christ are 
to be gathered together in one, both those which are in heaven 
and those which are on earth; and that Christ is the Head over 
all things to the Church, which is his body. 

From this we clearly infer that Christ was not intending to 
build another Church, but was merely affirming that a new and 
more blessed order of things was about to be introduced in the 
same Church. The Church which came into being under the 
eall of Abraham and was built up, strengthened, and bound 
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together by faith in the divine promise shall hereafter be 
built up, strengthened, and held together by faith in the promise 
fulfilled—in the Christ, now come. So, then, the Church of 
the New Testament is not a different Church, but the same 
Chureh, which has already come through its primal or patri- 
archal age, its intermediate, scholastic, or theocratic age, into its 
culminating or militant age; in which, beginning at Jerusa- 
lem, it was to march forth to the conquest of the world, and 
then enter upon its sabbatic, glorified, or triumphant age 
eternal. 

As to the necessity of visible union with this Church, we must 
next inquire, What was required of them who claimed faith in 
God and fellowship with the saints in the ages of the Church 
past? Every careful reader of God’s word must know that in 
the Jewish Church not only was circumcision, instead of which 
baptism is now in place, required, as a mark of membership in 
the communion of the faithful and of acceptance with God, but 
that by other precise ceremonies of induction, such as anointings, 
washings, purifications, and offerings, everyone was required to 
make recognition of divine authority, of ecclesiastical unity, and 
of faith ; and whoever presumed on a place among the pecul- 
iar people of God, or on his acceptance with God, and conformed 
not to these ceremonial requirements, was not only rejected 
but pronounced accursed.* The Church is a divine institution, 
and from the very first was an organized one. And in the 
patriarchal age it had as many denominations as there were 
tribes ; among whom, in some instances, probably more differ- 
ence existed as to minor points of faith and polity than exists 
now among the orthodox evangelical Churches. There were 
the Reubenites, the Danites, the Ephraimites, the Gadites, the 
Judaites, ete., between whom were as great differences, in some 
particulars, as may be found to-day between the Lutherans, 
Presbyterians, and Methodists. In the scholastic or theocratic 
age of the Church there were just as many denominations as 
there were schools of prophets; but they were all confederated 
under one common head, just as the orthodox Churches are 
to-day confederated, through justification, by faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ as their common Head. Whether or not there were 
different denominations, differing in some points of doctrine and 


* See Lev. x, 1, 2; xvii, 8,9; Num. xv, 13-16. 
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polity, in the apostolic age, one thing we do know—there were 
different churches; and, from the tenor of the epistles to these 
churches, they certainly were not a unit in all points, either of 
doctrine or of polity. But they were all confederated into one 
body of Christian believers, having faith in, and being baptized 
into, the one common body of Jesus Christ. So, then, the de- 
nominational condition of the Church cuts no figure at all as 
an excuse for nonaffiliation or nonunion with the Church. 

But in all ages the Church has been an organic body ; and at 
no time has it had the need of being more so than under the 
New Testament régime, in which it is arrayed as a militant 
host for aggressive operations against the powers of darkness. 
But an organization must have rules and members and ofticers. 
Taking the New Testament itself for a witness, the Church of 
the New Testament had rules—rules for the treatment and 
disciplining of an erring brother ; rules for the relations exist- 
ing between husband and wife, parent and child, master and 
servant, neighbor and neighbor ; rules for righteous living and 
purity ; rules for giving for the support of the Church, for the 
relief of the needy; and rules for the management of charities. 
It also had a law for the observance of the holy communion ; a 
law setting forth our preeminent duty to God; and a law 
covering our duty to our fellow-man. Indeed, the Church of 
the New Testament was full of rules; and for it Christ not 
only reaffirmed the decalogue, condensed by him into two com- 
pact sentences, but laid down other regulations, some of them 
contained in his own comments on his prayer, which, unless 
practiced, must shut the gates of life against the offender. And 
as to officers, the New Testament Church had deacons and 
elders. Now, how did they become such? Did an ecclesias- 
tical mob make them? Or did they presumptuously assume 
the diaconate and eldership? We are very sure not. But just 
as Matthew was chosen to the apostleship and the seven were 
chosen to the stewardship, so both deacons and elders were se- 
lected by a vote of the Church in session assembled. One 
thing is beyond all question—the New Testament form of the 
Church is even more severely an organized form than any other 
since the first call of God’s people to visible union among them- 
selves and separateness from the world. And an organized body 
of necessity implies a membership joined together by some 
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creed and polity to which each one has subscribed his assent 
and devotion. 

Often it is affirmed that God can be served just as well out 
of the Church as in it. If we deny this we are answered by 
the affirmation, “ We do not hold that anyone can serve God 
acceptably out of the spiritual Church of Christ into which the 
new birth inducts us; but we do not subscribe to the need of 
union with the visible denominations termed, as a whole, the 
Chureh.” But, we ask, for what kind of Church did Christ 
lay down his rules and reaflirm the decalogue? What kind of 
churches elected deacons and elders? And what kind of 
churches did Paul and the other apostles organize and establish 
in Asia Minor, Gaul, Italy, and other places? They were, 
without doubt, joined by the operation of the Holy Ghost to 
the éxxAnoia mvevpatixy and every member who was really and 
truly born again was thus inducted into spiritual union with 
Christ. But we most emphatically affirm that these churches 
were, in a remarkable degree, very “visible.” If Paul under- 
stood himself when he spoke he understood that the body, the 
visible body, of the believer was to be in visible union with the 
Churech—the visible body of Christ. ‘ Know ye not,” he says, 
when exhorting to bodily purity, “know ye not that your 
bodies are the members of Christ?” And, “ We, being many, 
are one body in Christ, and everyone members one of another.” 
In his letter to the Corinthians he says, “ I robbed [or, rather, 
carried away from] other churches, taking wages of them, to 
do you service.” Pray, what kind of churches did he rob, or 
take wages from? Were they a lot of invisible, ethereal 
“ sublimitates?” Or were they visible, unaffiliated, unorgan- 
ized? Paul could hardly have carried any wages away from 
such bodies. The truth is, these churches were thoroughly 
organized and visible. If we are to understand anything from 
the references of Jolin to the bishops of the several churches 
we must consider them to be both organie and visible, and 
that such a condition of the Church was essential for the pro- 
motion of the interests of Christ in the world. If essential, 
then it is the duty of all the followers of Christ to be so con- 
federated. A matter of duty in our relations to God is equiva- 
lent to requirement; and failure to meet a requirement de- 
prives one of the blessed results of obedience to the divine 
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will and, therefore, to all that the atonement in Clirist has put 
in the reach of every believer. In other words, it means alien- 
ation from God, which, if persisted in, means eternal death. 

But, if Christ is ready and willing to receive one as his ac- 
credited follower outside the pale of the visible Church he is 
ready and willing to receive another. If he will own one he 
will own two, and if two, then any number; for he is “no 
respecter of persons.” He has not regulations for one and 
“irregulations” for another. But if irregularities, irregu- 
lation, and noncommitment to prescribed rules and nonassump- 
tion of prescribed vows could be allowed by the great Head of 
the Church to his followers, then where would be the mem- 
bers, whence the officers, and where their authority? How 
could there be any organization, and where would be the visible 
Church of Christ? It will not do to affirm that it exists in the 
individual believer ; for from the beginning the visible Church 
has been an organized community of believers. 

At no time has this community been more essential than 
now to the militant character and office of the Church. When 
Paul returned from Damascus he immediately “assayed to join 
himself to the disciples.” But if there ever was a man who 
had a divinely invested right to act independently of the 
Church it was Paul; for God told him that he was a chosen 
vessel for a special purpose, a special detail, under God, for a 
special work beyond the limits of the then existent Church. 
But Paul was obedient to every requirement of God in him. 
Therefore, being filled with the same spirit with which the 
disciples were inspired, he was as naturally drawn into the 
communion of the visible body of Christ as the condensed 
moisture of the atmosphere is precipitated to the earth by 
gravitation. If there is no such drawing into this visible com- 
munion the evidence is most conclusive that the spirit of 
Christ is not in us. And if we have not the spirit of Christ 
we are none of his; and if none of his, then what? Why, this, 
and nothing else—we are aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel and in a lost condition. While union with the visible 
Church will not save without union with Christ by the Spirit, 
yet in the very nature of the case spiritual union with Christ 
must manifest itself in a visible community or its salvable 
efficacy will soon be dissipated and lost. 
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The Church is, beyond all question, a divinely appointed in- 
stitution ; and entering within its pale and taking its vows are 
divinely appointed duties—essential duties for Christian life and, 
hence, to salvation. No lodge, order, or other institution can 
take its place or be substituted for it. Its sacred ordinances and 
means of grace, which are not and cannot be maintained but by 
an organized, visible communion of believers, we are strictly 
commanded to observe. Even the various analogies by which 
the Church is represented, such as “army,” “body,” “ king- 
dom,” ete., indicate its organic nature and the especial need of 
visible and substantial union with it. Whoever heard of one 
really and truly born of the Spirit who wanted to throw any 
obstacles in the way of his highest usefulness in the world ? 
Yet there is one who claims to have the “ baptism of the Holy 
Spirit,” but who stands off from the Church, declines the com- 
pany of the people of God in holy compact, refuses his recog- 
nition to the visible Church as a divine institution, willingly 
allows himself to be classed with outsiders, and would have 
everyone now in visible union with the Church be a “ come- 
outer” and be numbered with the outsiders too. He thus lends 
his influence to the moral estrangement of the world from Christ, 
as against the moral adhesion of the Church to Christ. He by 
precept and example preaches indifference to, and disapproval 
of, the great evangelical, benevolent, and educational enterprises 
of the Church. His position declares, so far as he is concerned, 
that the preaching of the Gospel and the celebration of the holy 
sacraments may forever cease. [is entire attitude is a pom- 
pously sophisticated arraignment of the apostles for having ever 
affirmed their belief in the “communion of saints.’ Can any 
rational mind believe that such a one is born of the Spirit of 
Christ? Does not his attitude toward the Church and its sacred 
ordinances indicate, the rather, that he has been woefully hood- 
winked by the great deceiver, instead of enlightened and quick- 
ened by the Spirit of Christ? To stand aloof from the Church 
and condemn it asa “ man-made ” institution is to condemn some 
of the most sacred things of all times. The tabernacle in the 
wilderness, with all its paraphernalia and services, was man- 
made; but it was also God-planned and God-commanded. The 
temple, with its vessels and ceremonies, was man-made ; but it 
was also God-required. The Holy Bible is preeminently man- 
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made ; but it is God’s revelation and is divinely inspired. The 
Church, with its various denominations, may be man-made ; but 
these denominations, confederated by a common creed and the 
one fundamental dogma of justification by faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ as symbolized in the celebration of the holy sacra- 
ments, constitute the visible body of Christ and become the re- 
incarnation of his spirit. 

When we speak of Church membership as a voluntary matter 
we are apt to lose sight of the fact that it is not voluntary, as 
many other privileges are voluntary. A man may join a secret 
order or club or not, as he may please, and he may have neg- 
lected no duty. But the Church, being a divine, though in mat- 
ters of polity in some respects a man-made, institution, having 
been founded on the Christologic fact stated by Peter, that Jesus 
is the Christ, and having been declared to be the “pillar and 
ground of truth,” and Christ having made it his special charge 
and organ, union with it becomes a duty—an essential duty 
and need in order to a sincere and sufficient allegiance to the 
dominion of Christ. Through it the Spirit, Christ’s successor 
on earth, operates for the salvation of the world. 

There is no other institution like the Church. Though it may often 
have been weakened and corrupted by mercenary and unholy men, yet it 
has ever been the organ of the divine Spirit, the authorized representative 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. - 


If we expect to succeed in anything we must employ every 
means and help in our reach ; and in the Church, and the Chureh 
alone, are found the very helps we need for efficient and accept- 
able service in the Lord’s vineyard and for successful prosecu- 
tion of the warfare of faith to a triumphant conclusion. In it 
we have both visible and spiritual union with the great Head of 
the Church. Its ordinances, its means of grace, its fellowship, its 
unity of faith and action, its channels of service in evangelical, 
charitable, and educational enterprises, its Gospel ministry and 
systematic dissemination of the word, its cooperative efforts 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, for the evangelization of 
the world, all make the Church necessary to whoever would be 
a true soldier of the cross and a sincere follower of the Lamb. 

In Christ we are saved. Out of Christ we are lost. But to 
be in Christ and out of his visible body—the Church—is an 
absurdity. As the Church is the reincarnation of Christ by the 
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Holy Ghost given unto it on the day of Pentecost, whoso has 
the experience of the new birth by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost is as forcibly drawn toward and into the Church, the vis- 
ible body of Christ, as is the food of the polypode, touched by 
its arms, drawn into its body. ‘The new birth turns a man to- 
ward the Church as naturally as the living plant turns to the sun 
or the magnetized needle to the pole. If we have no drawing 
toward the Church we have a most conclusive evidence that, 
though we may claim the Spirit, the Spirit does not own or ac- 
knowledge us, and that there still remains within us a darkened 
mind, if not also an “ evil heart of unbelief.” “ By one Spirit 
are we all baptized into one body.” “ Those that be planted in 
the house of the Lord shall flourish in the courts of our God.” 
“ As true civil liberty is freedom in the law, but not from the 
law,” so true religious liberty is freedom in the Church, but not 
from the Church. And as freedom in the law is the highest 
civil liberty, so freedom in the Church is the liberty in which we 
are free indeed. 
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Art. VI.—STUDIES IN RECENT FICTION. 


Tue golden age of English fiction began with the publication 
of Scott’s Waverley, in 1814, and ended with the death of George 
Eliot, in 1880. There had been much good work before, and 
there has been much since, but those were the days of giants. 
In addition to the great names which open and close it the 
period comprises all the works of Thackeray and Dickens; the 
remarkable Bronté novels; the powerful historical and socio- 
logical romances of Charles Kingsley; the clever and exciting 
stories of Captain Marryatt, Charles Reade, and Wilkie Collins ; 
the clever but not exciting stories of Anthony Trollope; the 
voluminous works of Bulwer-Lytton, Lord Beaconsfield, G. P. 
R. James, and many lesser lights. The novels of the American 
Cooper and Hawthorne may also be fairly included. 

The inferiority of the present age of fiction is not, however, 
in quantity. More novels are written now than ever before. 
In 1857 Professor Masson, in his lectures on the “ British 
Novelists,” estimated the number of novels published in Great 
Britain at two a week, or one hundred a year, and put in a pa- 
thetic plea that he should not be considered to have read them 
all. But now the London Atheneum reviews from six to ten 
novels a week, or about four hundred a year. These are mostly 
British novels, leaving untouched the most of Continental and 
American fiction. When we also remember that the reader 
of English is supplied with a large number of translations from 
French, German, Dutch, Spanish, Russian, and Scandinavian 
novels it is a very mild and moderate statement to say that 
the hungry novel reader can have his choice of ten new novels 
every week, or five hundred a year. Indeed, an alleged com- 
pilation from trade reports asserts that in 1895 there were four- 
teen hundred new novels published in the United States, five 
hundred and seventy-three of which were by American and 
eight hundred and twenty-seven by foreign authors. 

If these last surprising figures be accepted as true it is prob- 
able that they include not merely such novels as form a part of 
the real literature of the age, but also that great mass of fiction 
found in the story papers, in the paper-covered trash sold on 
railroad trains, and in the voluminous juvenile literature some 
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of which is adapted to Sunday schools and some of which is 
very decidedly not. These Sunday school and juvenile books 
contain, however, some very good reading, and occasionally 
one of them gets over the line and becomes a part of our real 
literature, as Miss Alcott’s Little Women and Mrs. Prentiss’s 
Stepping Heavenward. 

Many writers are very near the line which divides literature 
from nonliterature, and opinions will differ as to their precise 
place. Mrs. Barr and Mrs. Phelps Ward are just within the 
line. So was Mrs. Stowe, but Mrs. Southworth is without; 
E. P. Roe was barely within, and Edgar Faweett and Julian 
Hawthorne are just outside. The latter is undoubtedly his 
father’s true son, but his novels are illegitimate—of which 
his recent prize story is sadly convincing. Judging by sales 
the most popular author in the United States is one we do 
not care to name, whose books are always in paper covers and 
are sold mostly on railroads. Such authors frequently have 
more readers than many of talent or even genius. 

Some writers are disposed to restrict the term novel to the 
analytic or realistic school, in which the greatest stress is laid 
on character, while the incidents are subordinate, must be 
probable or even commonplace, and are used merely to bring 
out character. In the romantic school the scene is usually 
remote in time or place or both, and the incidents are of an 
unusual, thrilling, or even supernatural character, having a 
vivid interest in themselves entirely apart from the persons 
connected with them. The “short story,’ now so popular, may 
be either a novel or romance, but inclines to the latter. In 
common speech we use the term novel as generic, and divide it 
into the realistic and romantic schools. There has always been 
a strife between these two, and it never raged more fiercely 
than at present. The realists have the more books, for four 
fifths of present ventures in fiction are society novels, but the 
romanticists have the more readers. 

The realists claim that all the stories have been told, and that 
we now need only studies of character and such characters as 
are about us in everyday life. But the romantic party reply 
that this is just what we do not want. We see the common- 
place ourselves, and when we read we want to get away from 
it. If we are still to be reminded of ourselves the remem- 
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brance should be of the noblest and best of our emotions and 
experiences, not of “the trivial round, the common task.” 
There are some things we never weary of, told by either school. 
Every youth who reads a love scene imagines himself in a simi- 
lar one, and from the proposals in the novels forms plans for a 
similar performance on his own part, which plans, by the way, 
never exactly materialize. On the other hand, books like the 
Scarlet Letter and the Manzman appeal to us powerfully, be- 
cause they discuss familiar temptations and hold up before us 
lurid lights to warn us, or beacons to show us the path of peni- 
tence and atonement. No author of either school can be of the 
first rank unless he deals with the highest and mightiest parts 
of our nature, and these cannot be expressed without notes of 
mighty passion, either good or evil. 

The realists claim to depict life as it is, but it is doubtful if 
they are doing this any more than their rivals are. Heroes 
who fight savages and pirates are about as common as unfaith- 
ful wives. The exploits of Sherlock Holmes find as many 
parallels in real detective work as ordinary society supplies for 
the tales of Ibsen, Tolstoi, and the French school. These 
authors are true enough as far as they go. If one may judge 
from an exceedingly limited reading, the worst thing in them 
is their ghastly, terrible truthfulness. But we protest against 
having the deeds of brutal, vile, and impure men and women 
held up to us as pictures of universal social conditions. Dr. 
Richard Burton has rechristened this school as “ Partialists,” and 
the name deserves hearty indorsement. ‘ 

We question the fitness of some real topics for the use of 
art. The processes of digestion and the problems of city sew- 
age are undoubted realities, but we relegate the discussion of 
them to treatises on physiology and civics. Much which a 
certain literary school heralds as art, and even the highest art, 
is really no more fitted for artistic purposes than a diagram of 
the alimentary canal is fitted for framing as a parlor picture. 

There is another branch of the realistic school, and its god is 
the commonplace. Instead of unbridled passion these writers 
give us a deadly tameness. Instead of frantic immoralities they 
vive us maddening puerilities. We soon grow weary of these. 
We turn from parlor chairs and tea tables, from grocery wagons 
and clothing stores, vastly preferring to stir our blood and 
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awaken our laughter by the exciting adventures and the gay 
humor of the romantie school. 

Walter Besant says there are in England fifty novelists who 
have an income of five thousand dollars or more from their 
writings. This statement probably includes the Scottish writers. 
America probably has as many novelists as Great Britain, but 
in spite of patriotism we fear their average ability and average 
income are both smaller than those of their transatlantic rivals. 
Yet, with a hundred men and women writing English fiction 
to-day, it is hard to select any whose work can be compared to 
“that large utterance of the early gods.” The ablest woman 
novelist of to-day is undoubtedly Mrs. Humphry Ward, who 
is indeed superior to all of her sex except George Eliot—at 
least to those who have written in English. Not very long 
ago the preeminence among men would have lain between 
Stevenson, Haggard, and Kipling—a statement which in itself 
shows our present inferiority, for not one of these is worthy to 
bear the shoes of Scott, or Thackeray, or even Kingsley. 
Some will claim for Stevenson, whom we can hardly yet con- 
sider gone, the first rank of this age; but this honor now seems 
to more properly belong to Hall Caine, whose Maneman |as 
placed a third dweller upon that lofty eminence where Iaw- 
thorne’s Scarlet Letter and the German Auerbach’s On the 
Heights have so long stood in gloomy grandeur. “i 

Some have claimed for Howells the first rank, even setting 
him above the great masters of the previous age; but this claim 
is by the most extreme devotees of the commonplace. How- 
ells’s real rank we take to be about equal to that of Jane Austen. 
He has a gift of smooth and easy language, a clear understand- 
ing of human nature, and considerable facility in expressing 
some very good moral ideas. These alone, however, do not 
make a great novelist. Once and once only Howells showed 
a touch of power, the faculty absolutely indispensable to an 
artist of the first rank. In A Modern Instance he for once re- 
leased himself and ventured to show the workings of powerful 
passion. The result showed what he might do if, instead of 
dallying with charmingly inconsistent women and everyday 
men, he would deal with those mighty impulses which are just 
as real as society calls and five o’clock teas. But, apparently, 
he was frightened at himself,and has never dared to do as well 
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again. Some years ago some admirer predicted that he would 
yet give us a great sociological novel, which would be to the 
end of the century what Les M/isérables was to its middle; 
but, thus far, his only production in this line is the dreary in- 
anity of his Zraveler from Altruria. 

Recent fiction, like all other, falls into the two classes of 
stories with a purpose and storiesintended to amuse. The first 
inclines to the realistic school, and the second to the romantie. 
Of course the division is not absolute. Haggard claims to be a 
preacher, and Besant certainly amuses us even when he is 
teaching the duty of the rich to the poor. We are told on 
high authority that Bellamy wrote Looking Backward purely 
as a literary venture, without any thought of becoming the 
apostle of a new social order. On the other hand, so wild and 
fantastic a romance as Kipling’s Vanlahka suddenly leaps out 
at us with the great moral lessons that honesty is better than 
successful smartness and that the divinest thing a woman may 
be made is that she should be made a wife and a mother. At 
present the “purpose novel” is greatly in evidence. Novels 
are written to advance some moral or social reform, or even 
develop some scientific theory. Socialism is a great fad, both 
in works of real literature and those of a lower grade. Medi- 
eal and psychological novels are much in vogue. Religious 
questions are studied, as in Robert Elsmere, John Ward, and 
that nightmare of a book, Zhe Story of an African Farm. 

Some very sharply criticise the purpose novel, saying that 
art should be only forart’s sake. This theory, however, usually 
results in immoral art, and is significantly connected with some 
persons of immoral lives. Art cannot make the evil good or the 
impure pure. Addison said that dullness was the parent of in- 
decency, but to-day some seem to think that indecency is the 
parent of art. As some men have tried to be great by imi- 
tating the foibles of great men, so some think they can be 
geniuses by emulating the indecency into which some great gen- 
iuses have unquestionably fallen. But the artist who has a pur- 
pose must be careful that this does not destroy his art. No 
one wants a set discourse when he reads a novel. One who 
finds that his book, instead of turning out a song, is turning out 
a sermon feels like a child who has been tricked into taking 
medicine in his candy. Looking Backward is mostly unread- 
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able, except to students of social science, if Bellamy was writ- 
ing a mere romance. On the other hand, such a study of social 
questions as we have in Marcella is excellent art. 

It is noteworthy that some of the books which have lately 
had the greatest run are not books of either high purpose or 
high art. Years ago, ina sermon, Adam Clarke brought against 
most of the novelists of his day a triple indictment which ap- 
plies to a good many of the present herd: (1) “ Their plans 
are sickly abortions of paralyzed intellect.” (Apparently Nor- 
dau was not the first to discover “degeneration.”’) (2) “ Their 
execution is fantastic and preposterous.” (3) “Their issue is 
dangerous, often destructive, and generally ruinous.” 

The “sickly abortions of paralyzed intellect” in our day are 
by one critic divided into three schools, “the erotic, the neu- 
rotic, and the tommy-rotic.” This last adjective is apt to be- 
wilder those unfamiliar with London slang, and a better classi- 
fication is that of a sarcastic publisher who received an author 
with, “ A new novel, eh! Which school is this, erotic or 
idiotic?” The last depth of woe is reached when these two 
schools are fused into one, as seems to be occasionally the case. 
We can forgive E. P. Roe for the poverty of his art, because 
his morals are so good; we can forgive Stevenson for the pov- 
erty of his morals, because his art is so good ; but when we see 
a book without either art or morals the rage of a season we fall 
back with a certain relief upon Carlyle’s famous statement that 
people are mostly fools. 

An unpleasant sign of inferiority in recent fiction is the vul- 
garity of tone which distigures some work having good qualities. 
The real topic of the Yellow Aster seems to be the divine glory 
of motherhood; but everybody who has unfortunately read 
the book will keenly appreciate a certain able critic’s caustic 
characterization of it as “ the most vulgar book I’ve ever been 
guilty of reading.” The dialect craze has been carried to the 
point of vulgarity. The New Orleans creoles say they will 
never forgive Cable for his use of their dialect, and it is certain 
that no one else ever will. We are tired of Miss Murfree’s 
Tennessee mountaineers, The negro, the Irishman, and of late 
the street boy have become almost literally an unspeakable 
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nuisance. A similar thing is the tendency shown by some, 
notably by Kipling, to use a coarse slang which sometimes passes 
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the bounds of decency. It is possible to be strong and vivid 
without using the language of the gutter and the barroom. 

Recent fiction is open to serious criticism in regard to its 
use of incident. In the tamest realists this consists chiefly in 
nonuse, some of their books hardly having anything more 
thrilling than the boy’s diary of “Got up, washed, and went 
to bed.” Others use incidents in a very clumsy and awkward 
way, dragging them in because it seems necessary to have 
something happen. In Ships that Pass in the Night Miss 
Harraden finds it necessary to get rid of her heroine; so she 
sends her out into the street and hasa wagon run over her, con- 
cerning which Charles Dudley Warner deliciously says, “ Such 
a thing might happen in real life, but couldn’t possibly in a 
novel.” Some novelists offend by the use of ghastly and 
frightful incident, not properly relieved by skillful art. In 
Stevenson’s Wrecker a whole ship’s crew is slaughtered. 
Hardy’s “ Tess” commits murder and dies on the scaffold. In 
Crockett’s /@atders the hero finds a gang of outlaws cutting up 
a human body. These specimens are amply sufficient. We 
do not, however, agree with the late Professor Boyesen in 
his sneer at the “ brutal atrocities and sickening butcheries” 
of Haggard, Doyle, and others, so far as it is a question of fair 
fight. The battles in Westward Ho! are certainly not “ sick- 
ening butcheries,” and recent fiction has some almost as good. 
In fact, the best fight we know of in fiction is the story of 
“How Umslopogoas held the Stair,” in Haggard’s Allan 
Quatermain. Our blood is stirred by such writing, as it is 
by the actual histories of the Light Brigade and of the Old 
Guard at Waterloo. 

Some of the preternatural incidents in the romantic school 
are not well handled. Haggard’s “She” is two thousand 
years old, yet still young and beautiful. But her companions 
are two modern Englishmen, armed with rifles and revolvers, 
fighting Africans much as Cooper’s heroes fight redskins. 
The two conceptions fit poorly together. The romanticists 
are also the chief sinners in regard to repulsive incident; 
but they more than get even with the realists by retorting upon 
them their tendency to morbid studies in character and their 
loathsome habit of making so many stories turn upon the 
matter of impurity. 
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Recent fiction fails sadly in the creation of characters. Who 
are the successors to the wonderful creations of Scott, Thackeray, 
Dickens, and George Eliot? They are “ Terence Mulvaney,” 
a rough and drunken Irish soldier, and “Sherlock Holmes,” 
the amateur detective. Haggard has given us in “ Umslopo- 
goas” an African chief who surpasses Cooper’s ‘“ Chingach- 
gook,” but “Allan Quatermain” is no “Leatherstocking.” The 
novelists of to-day are weak in men, and weaker in women. 
Some of Stevenson’s stories have no women in them, and those 
who appear in others are not much better than the frames 
which display dresses in the shops. “ Marcella” is the only 
live woman in recent fiction, and she is little better than 
Charles Reade’s women, whom she resembles in some respects. 
Some writers of the past, Scott, for instance, were not especially 
happy in drawing women, but at least they gave us those we 
would be willing to have for sisters and wives. But now, 
after “Tess,” and “Dodo,” and “ Trilby,” we begin to fear our 
novelists are trying to deserve the sneer once aimed at Bret 
Harte, that with him no woman was a heroine until she had 
fallen. Even when our present writers portray for us histor- 
ical characters they fail. Conan Doyle has lately given us the 
“ Black Prince,” and Stanley J. Weyman “ Henry of Navarre.” 
The prince is cardboard, and the Huguenot hero little better. 
What a pity Seott could not have left us portraits of these to 
match his “Richard I” and “ Charles the Bald!” 

Numerous as are the novels of to-day, very few of them are 
likely to acquire any lasting popularity or reputation. Their 
very numbers carry them down as the victims of a shipwreck 
drag each other under. Books that were a sensation and a 
rage a few years ago are now almost forgotten. Many are 
like the insects which live a lifetime in an hour. TZrilby is 
less than three years old, and has had a marvelous circulation, 
but is already dead in the market. There is usually an inverse 
ratio between quantity and quality. It is simply impossible 
that a novelist who produces four novels a year, as Marion 
Crawford does, should produce any one of very high art or very 
great power. We cannot expect an /vanhoe, a Scarlet Letter, 
Vanity Fair, David Copperfield, or Adam Bede very often, 
when we are getting five or six hundred novels a year. 

The cause of this superabundant supply lies in the com- 
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mercialism of the age. Literature is now a profession, and a 
very profitable one to a writer who can supply the popular 
goods. Trilby has brought its lucky author at least one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars. Novelists are like most 
other people, and enjoy making money. They fritter away in 
inagazine stories and short books material and genius which 
might produce a masterpiece. When a novelist has made a 
reputation his name will sell all he can produce, and he 
too often writes for revenue only. This branch of literature 
needs to-day men and women who do not care so much for 
money and immediate fame as to produce the highest art, who 
san take some mighty conception and work upon it until we 
once more have a masterpiece. For masterpieces are not made 
in a day nor to order. Only a man of such genius as comes but 
once in centuries, a Shakespeare, say, could produce high art 
with a printer’s devil at the door shouting for copy and a ten- 
thousand-dollar check waiting at the publisher’s. 

One result of the enormous production of fiction is the repe- 
tition of the same ideas, incidents, and characters. Even titles 
have been used more than once. This is seldom the result of 
plagiarism. Sometimes it is mere accidental coincidence, and 
sometimes an unconscious echo of some half-forgotten author. 
Sometimes it is the reappearance of one of the great types of 
human experience and thought. The conception of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde can be traced back over two hundred years to 
a play of the Spanish dramatist Calderon. Once more we con- 
fess that “ there is no new thing under the sun.” 

Since this is so, where is the mighty genius, for whom we all 
are longing to find a topic? It is not necessary that he should 
have a new story to tell. Shakespeare’s stories were all old, 
even in his day. Originality of treatment is more needed than 
originality of topic. The mazes of the human heart have not 
yet been all explored. Hawthorne, Auerbach, and Hall Caine 
have told us much the same story, yet in wonderfully variant 
ways. But the writer in search of a comparatively fresh field 
will find that such epochs as the East Indian Sepoy mutiny and 
the American civil war are untouched by any genius, and that 
the age is waiting for some one who can deal with the great 
topic of the relations between Christianity and sociology. 

A story upon this last theme would be a purpose novel of the 
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very highest class. Such novels are not always the most en- 
tertaining, but are the most proiitable. Those who read for 
pleasure will find it mostly in the romantic school. Its stories 
are usually short, and can often be read ata sitting. A man 
tired in body or in brain when he began will feel much re- 
freshed as he rises, chuckling with delight, from such a book as 
Crockett’s Lilac Sunbonnet or Davis’s Princess Aline. But 
the one who reads only for pleasure will miss the mightiest 


works of the mightiest minds. 





This paper may perhaps appear somewhat pessimistic. It is 
useless to deny the inferiority of recent fiction, but we must 
remember that fiction is but following the course of all depart- 
ments of all literatures. All “golden ages” lie near the be- 
ginning. It was inevitable that fiction should descend on one 
side into delicate and pretty works and on the other into mor- 
bid and extravagant forms. Yet the immediate prospect is 





encouraging. The appearance in one year—1894— of two 
such novels as Marcella and the Manxman, both superior to 
anything else since George Eliot, and crowding very near the 
first rank, was a very hopeful sign. There is a healthy revul- 
sion against the morbid and unclean forms of fiction. The 
popular “short story,” in which Americans excel as much as 
the English do in the longer novel, may not be the highest 
art, but is nearly always bright, healthful, and pleasing. The 
sparkling wit of Davis, the powerful portraits from Amer- 
ican life by Harold Frederic and Miss Wilkins, the historical 
works of Weyman in French fields, and of Gilbert Parker 
and Miss Catherwood in American, the humor and _ pathos 
of the new Scotch school—these things make up an amount of 
good work which gives us courage for the future. 

These closing years of the century will probably not see the 
production of any novel of the very highest rank, but they wil 
see much bright, helpful, and hopeful writing in both English 
and American fiction. 
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Arr. VIL.—CHINESE LITERATI IN PEKING UNIVER- 
SITY. 

Tue strange sight of a Chinaman walking demurely along 
one of the streets of Rome inspired Goethe to write one of his 
choice smaller poems, a poem as exquisitely beautiful as a piece 
of rare chinaware. How the soul of this great Teutonic poet 
and philosopher would be stirred could he behold Chinese Jit 
erati, possessing the highest literary degrees, peacefully and pa- 
tiently pursuing their studies in a Christian institution in 
Peking! Truly the unexpected has happened. During the 
past year an event has occurred to be paralleled nowhere else in 
the Flowery Kingdom. Chinese /iterati, representing the three 
regular governmental ranks of Hsiu-Tsai, Chii-Jén, and Chin- 
Shih, and also that pinnacle of Chinese scholarship, the Hanlin, 
or “ Forest of Pencils,” have been docile students in Peking 
University. Jehovah has accomplished this by using Japan as 
his “rod of iron.” What the efficient United States Commis- 
sion state in their recent report to the Secretary of State in 
regard to the dastardly murders at Ku-Cheng and in numerous 
former riots, as well as in the latest in Ssti-Ch’uan, applies 
equally to all: 

The literati, from whom nearly all the officials are chosen, are, almost, 
without exception, antiforeign. This class does not hesitate, from time 
to time, by the circulation of false and ridiculous rumors and by incendiary 
publications, to play upon the superstitions and cupidity of the rowdy 
element, thus inciting this rowdy class to acts of lawlessness and violence. 


Now, when we consider that in nearly every riot against 
foreigners and Christianity in China these /éterati have been 
proved to be the instigators, and also the fact that the literati 
who last year entered Peking University represent all grades of 
Chinese governmental graduates, including the Hanlin, whose 
examinations are supervised by the emperor himself, we may re- 
alize to some extent how radical is their present changed attitude. 
By means of Japanese cannon and American money Jehovah 
has given Peking University the unique honor of welcoming 
to our Christian halls of learning these “ wise men of the East.” 
Had we to-day ten times our present resources our hands 
would be more than full in trying to accommodate greater 
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numbers of these choice, brainy youth who are now vainly ask- 
ing for admission. 

It may, perhaps, not be out of place to cast a glance at this 
Christian educational institution, located in the capital of 
China, which has thus attracted these representatives of the 
powerful literati, who control the public opinion of the vast 
Chinese empire. Peking University was organized in 1888 as 
an outgrowth of Wiley Institute; was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in 1890; and graduated its 
first class in 1892. One fact should be especially borne 
in mind—that Peking University is entirely unincumbered 
with debt. At its inception plans were devised for raising en- 
dowments in the form of professorships, tutorships, scholar- 
ships, perpetual and annual, prize funds, and scientifie supply 
funds, in order to relieve our already overburdened Missionary 
Society. Withthisend in view two professorships of $30,000 
each have been started, four perpetual scholarships, and four 
prize funds for excellence in particular studies.» 

An admirably located property, extending over an area of 
thirteen acres and including in part the premises formerly be- 
longing to the Italian legation, has been acquired. The cam- 
pus was, a few years ago, tastefully planted with more than one 
hundred and fifty trees and shrubs—the gifts of foreign and 
native friends residing in Peking. Durbin Hall,a stately, sub- 
stantial brick building of over two hundred feet front and two 
stories high, was erected four years ago as the first of a series 
of collegiate buildings. Now, however, the incoming rush of 
applicants for admission has more than crowded its utmost 
capacity, compelling four students to live in one room designed 
to accommodate only two, which is detrimental alike to health 
and morals. A good library in English, Chinese, and other 
languages, to which has been added a well-patronized reading 
room, has been started. To it valuable additions, including 
publications of the Imperial Chinese Customs and of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, D. C., are from time to 
time being made. The museum, with its exhibit from various 
lands, is also an interesting feature of our educational work. 
An electric plant, valued at over $3,500 United States currency, 
a phonograph, a telephone, a manikin for the medical depart- 
ment, and various other apparatus have been collected. 
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In no other foreign country has an American Christian insti- 
tution of learning received such hearty support as has Peking 
University in China. This is evidenced by the representa- 
tive character of its Board of Managers, comprising diplomats, 
as Colonel Charles Denby, United States Minister to China, 
officials, as Sir Robert Hart, G.C.M.G., merchants, and mis- 
sionaries of different Protestant denominations. Of the entire 
number of managers one third must be members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, while the Board of Trustees in New 
York, who hold sole and ultimate authority, is composed exclu- 
sively of members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Vice- 
roy Li Hung Chang has promised our medical graduates posi- 
tions in his foreign-drilled army and navy, with full religious 
liberty. Our graduates are already doing effective work, not 
only in the Church, as efticient preachers and teachers, but also 
in business life, as in the Imperial Chinese Customs, where the 
Sabbath is observed as a day of rest. To their credit be it said 
that on Sundays they teach classes in the Sunday school and, by 
their gifts, support other students in Peking University. 

Peking University has already proved herself to be a sanctu- 
ary of Jehovah. The remarkable revivals during the past few 
winters, when the usual stolidness of Chinese character was 
melted away, and sins were confessed, animosities healed, 
wrongs righted, and the joys of salvation were experienced, 
abundantly attest the presence of Him who is mighty to save. 

An intense thirst after Western learning, which made Japan 
so powerful, though previously despised as an insignificant 
island of dwarfs, is beginning to be felt by the upper classes of 
China. To satisfy this thirst secular colleges and universities, 
where Christ and Christianity are ignored, are being, or have 
already been, established in Tientsin, Hangchow, and other 
large cities. Opposed to these stands Peking University, 
founded upon evangelical Christianity. The only hope for 
China is the renovation of both mind and heart. This ean only 
be fully accomplished in Christian institutions. Listen to what 
Abel Stevens, the eminent historian of Methodism, says upon 
this subject: 

The project of the Peking University I do not hesitate to pronounce 
one of the most important phases of our whole Chinese mission scheme. 
We must promulgate the Gospel there, indeed, as the primary instrumen- 
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tality of our work. But how promulgate it? Ido not doubt, after con- 
siderable local study of the question, that the Christian school is the most 
effective method of its promulgation. Its promulgation in any way was 
what, in the apostolic age, was meant by preaching it; and I am con- 
vinced that in India, China, and Japan Christian instruction is the best 
preaching, and the &chool is the best chapel. We thus bring the young 
under our influence; and the young in these three lands are our chief 
hope. Besides this instrumentality we should have, and do have, the 
homiletic or pulpit mode of preaching. The two should be combined, 
and are, in all our missions there. It should not be a question among us 
which is the most desirable; both should be considered indispensable and 
inseparable. But I am convinced that we could never be thoroughly 


successful without the school. 


Before adducing the recent unsolicited opinions of two dis- 
tinguished visitors who have personally inspected our educa- 
tional work, let me repeat that, with adequate resources, Peking 
University could influence for Christ ten times the present 
number of students, instead of being compelled, as now, to 
absolutely limit the number to about one hundred. The recent 
disaster to the famous Doshisha in Japan, when the Japanese 
ruthlessly severed its connection with the American Board, 
can never happen to Peking University, because her cable is 
firmly anchored in the Board of Trustees in New York, who in 
all affairs of the university have sole ultimate authority. What 
Robert College has already accomplished for Bulgaria in equip- 
ping its influential citizens—officials, merchants, and preachers— 
with sound Christian principles and progressive American ideas, 
is what Peking University is aiming to do for China. 

Bishop E. R. Hendrix, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, stated, in an interview at Peking in 1895, with Minister 
Chang, of the Tsung-Li-Yamen : 

I have spoken to hundreds of Chinese since I have been in Peking, many 
of them students in the Peking University. . . . Now they are being 
given a Christian education; and these are the men who are getting ready 
to build your railroads and fill your places of trust. 


Hon. John W. Foster, Ex-secretary of State, stated in an ad- 
dress on November 15, 1895, in Carnegie Musie Hall, New 
York: 

At Peking I ‘was called upon to address several hundred native stu- 
dents, male and female, crowding the large Methodist University Hall, 
many of them approaching mature years, representing all grades and 
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departments of study, embracing the academic, collegiate, medical, and 
divinity schools. As I looked over those large audiences at Shanghai and 
Peking, composed almost exclusively of Chinese Christians, .. . my 
faith in the conversion of that vast empire in the not distant future was 
greatly strengthened. 


When Bishop Fowler, in 1890, was standing upon the lofty, 
massive walls of Peking and looking down upon the extensive 
Civil Service Examination Grounds, where were gathered 
selected scholars from the eighteen provinces of China, he felt 
his soul so strangely stirred by the sight that, as he tells us, he 
earnestly prayed that these “Sauls might be made Pauls.” 
Who, a few years ago would have even dreamed that any of 
these Sauls—our former persecutors—would ever deign to enter 
our Christian institution of learning? But they are coming as 
meekly as Saul of Tarsus to Ananias at Damascus. True it is 
that only a few of these /2terati, representing China’s choicest 
scholarship, have been admitted. The dire necessity from 
limited accommodations compels us—let us hope only tempo- 
rarily—to refuse to open the door to others whom Jehovah, in 
his wonder-working providence, is sending to us for Christian 
instruction, but who now stand outside vainly clamoring for ad- 
mission. Now, while darkness is covering the earth and gross 
darkness the people, and while these Gentiles are coming to the 
light, may we gladly hear and promptly obey our Lord’s com- 
mand: “ Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and the glory of 
the Lord is risen upon thee.” 
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Art. VIIL—LITURGICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. 

Din the apostolic Church have a liturgy? Is that primitive 
liturgy quoted in the New Testament, and to what extent? 
What parts of it were adopted from the Jewish worship, and 
what parts arose from the demands of a new, communing, tes- 
tifying evangel? On these questions we cannot speak dog- 
inatically, but we hope to show, by calling attention to certain 
sentiments and expressions, that the germs of liturgical forms 
and usages accompanied Christianity from the first. Should 
we fail to make out our case touching a liturgy of New Testa- 
ment times we shall be gratified if we have, at least, called at- 
tention to a fruitful question of research. 

How may we account for the many apparent quotations in 
the apostolic epistles, and how account for the evident ritualistic 
forms in the imagery of St. John’s Apocalypse? Some usages 
of the apostolic Church may be truly said to have had Jewish 
antecedents. Baptism, for example, existed as a Jewish rite, 
and, as Dean Stanley thinks, was used in admitting to their 
communion Gentile proselytes. John the Baptist used it in 
the symbolical sense of readmitting Jews, thought of as alien 
and disfranchised, into a new spiritual Israel. The Jewish 
passover of the old dispensation corresponds with the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper in the new, but the latter surpasses 
the former in symbolical and spiritual significance. Besides 
these instituted forms we discover certain sentiments and ex- 
pressions which directed the service and molded the presenta- 
tion of Gospel revelation. There are imbedded in the New 
Testament salutations, responses, invocations, doxologies, and 
parenthetical outbursts of praise which are, to say the least, 
adapted to liturgical usage. The task we have assigned our- 
selves is to examine and compare the contents of these New 
Testament expressions. Our aim shall be to formulate some 
general principles which underlie, first the traditional delivery 
of Gospel truth, and later the tendencies toward preser bed 
forms of service. 

Liturgy may be defined as that part of the economy of di- 
vine worship which deals with concerted action on the part of 
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the worshipers. It consists of certain formulas which have not 
the nature of a fixed and definite law, but of customary action. 
It is not confined to a mere mechanical performance, but may 
be constructive, and, in a measure, spontaneous, voicing the 
deeper spiritual participation of the worshipers. It has to do 
with all those acts of pastor and people which spring from and 
find expression in the common feelings of devotion. Liturgy 
includes all of ritualism and a part of homiletics; it deals with 
salutations, invocations, prayers, responses, songs, the reading 
of the word, the sacraments, doxology, and benediction. The 
principles which must forever underlie liturgical usage were 
sharply defined by our Lord when he said, “God is a Spirit : 
and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and 
truth,” and, “In praying use not vain repetitions, as the Gen- 
tiles do; for they think that they shall be heard for their 
much speaking. . . . After this manner therefore pray ye.” 
The subject warrants some statements touching the charae- 
ter and organization of the primitive Church. It never can 
be said to have been a wholly unorganized body. From his 
earliest ministry Christ imposed certain commands upon at 
least a few of his followers. He said to Andrew, Peter, Philip, 
Nathanael, Levi, John, and James, “Follow me.” They be- 
come a band of selected men to witness his labors and receive 
his teachings, and later to constitute, organize, and extend the 
Christian Church, evangelizing both Jews and Gentiles. One 
of the things which comforted Christ in the last hours of his 
life on earth was that this band had kept together and had be- 
lieved, and that he was glorified in them. Indeed, it would 
appear that some of the disciples began to think it unwarrant- 
able for anyone to labor independently. Of the company 
which followed Jesus, John and James had to be taught a les- 
son of religious tolerance; for when they told Jesus how they 
forbade one casting out devils in his name because, as they 
said, “he followed not us,” Jesus rebuked them. So long as 
Jesus was with his disciples he not only reserved to himself 
the direction of the work, but he also, in sending his disciples 
forth, enjoined certain forms of salutation and certain directions 
as to the manner and character of their ministrations. When 
the disciples were sent on their first tour of preaching in Judea 
they were to give on entering any house a salutation of peace. 
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When they received their final commission to go into all the 
world they were to preach indiscriminately to all nations, “ bap- 
tizing them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” 

It is a significant fact that Jesus himself began his ministry 
with the same formal announcement which the disciples were 
directed to use, and which John the Baptist proclaimed : “ Re- 
pent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” While we 
may not speak definitely as to the source of this call to repent- 
anee and announcement touching the coming kingdom— 
whether these are the definite words of Jesus himself, or 
whether the Gospel writers quote from apostolic tradition— 
we are persuaded that the repetition of the exact words favors 
the supposition for the existence of a liturgical form. 

In the grouping of the words of the Lord by the synoptists, 
especially by Matthew, Jesus is represented as proclaiming a 
series of “blessings” comparatively early in his ministry. 
They appear as a formal introduction to the Sermon on the 
Mount. We raise the same question again as to their source. 
Did Jesus utter these words in the form and connection in 
which we now find them in Matthew, or did he use them in a 
restricted sense, as in Luke, pronouncing personal blessings 
upon his hearers because they were poor, while ‘at the same 
time specifying the hard contrast of woe to others because of 
their being rich? Which is the purer tradition of Jesus’s 
words? If we answer Luke’s account, then may we not say 
that Matthew gives the same, liturgically adapted and devel- 
oped? But if, on the other hand, Jesus uttered these words 
in the form and connection in which we now find them in 
Matthew, he certainly furnished one of the sublimest patterns 
of Gospel invitation and sounded one of the grandest keynotes 
of praise that ever voiced the common devotion and religious 
aspiration of any worshiping multitude. They are wonder- 
fully adapted to the requirements of divine service. We know 
of no time when they have not enriched and found a place in 
the ritualistic formulas of the Church. 

What we have said concerning the use of the beatitudes in 
divine service may also be said of the Lord’s Prayer. Chris- 
tianity in all ages has felt that here are words from Jesus him- 
self. The authenticity of the Lord’s Prayer has never been se- 
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riously questioned ; but let us reverently examine the two forms 
found, one in Matthew, the other in Luke. Luke has Jesus 
give this prayer by request of one of his disciples who had heard 
him praying and desired to have him instruct them “as John 
also taught his disciples.” Matthew gives the prayer as a part 
of the Sermon onthe Mount. It comes in connection with what 
Jesus said touching the outward forms of religion. It would 
seem, according to Matthew, that Jesus gave the prayer as a 
model prayer. The model prayer is a short prayer and a secret 
prayer. The form found in Matthew, with its doxology at the 
close, is certainly better suited for use in the congregation. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that, if Luke is true to his method 
of giving the historical settings of Jesus’s teachings, he would be 
equally careful in giving Jesus’s exact words andno more. On 
the other hand, Matthew deals with the contents, rather than the 
historical occasion, of Christ’s teachings. We do not have the 
best manuscript authority for the doxology at the close of the 
prayer in Matthew’s account; but the fact that it is found in 
many manuscripts, some of them ancient, favors the supposition 
that the Lord’s Prayer had a place in the liturgical usage of the 
early Church and received additions and slight modification 
adapting it to the requirements of the service. 

In the same spirit of reverence let us approach the holy of 
holies of Christian institutions, the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Wecertainly find here, if anywhere, a detinitely prescribed 
order of service. It was to be observed at a particular time and 
in a particular way. It was to be repeated in remembrance of 
Christ’s death, time after time. The cireumstance of its inau- 
guration was the celebration of the passover. All three of the 
synoptic gospel writers agree as to that; but there are some 
slight variations in the words, describing the institution of the 
rite, which we must notice. Matthew and Luke seek to explain 
the significance of the rite. The former adds that it is “ for 
the remission of sins,” while the latter specifies a personal ap- 
plication—* which is shed for you.” Mark gives the simplest 
and possibly the oldest formula. St. Paul gives the same with 
some freedom and adds its explanation. We conclude that they 
are all too much alike not to have been derived from a common 
formula prevalent in the primitive Church. We cannot say that 
Jesus gave any definite ritualistic form for this memorial, but 
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one soon developed and became established. Luke and Paul 
say Jesus took bread and “ gave thanks,” while Matthew and 
Mark say he “blessed it.” These words of thanks or blessing 
were not thought of as affecting any consecration of the elements 
whatever ; it was their custom to give thanks. In the closing 
scene of the Lord’s Supper we notice that Christ and the dis- 
ciples are said to have sung a hymn before retiring. This hymn 
was a part of the passover service, and need not claim further 
attention. 

We must now examine a number of passages belonging to 
this first period which seem to be liturgical at least in form. 
To this class belong the salutation of the angel to Mary. “ Hail, 
thou that art highly favored, the Lord is with thee ;”’ Mary’ssong 
of rejoicing, “ My soul doth magnify the Lord,” ete. ; the bless- 
ing of Zacharias, “ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel,” ete. ; the 
ascription of praise by the angels at the time of the announce- 
ment of Christ’s birth to the shepherds, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace among men in whom he is well 
pleased ;” the prayer of Simeon, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, according to thy word,” ete.; and the 
shout of rejoicing as Jesus entered Jerusalem, “ Blessed be the 
King that cometh in the name of the Lord ; peace in heaven, 
and glory in the highest.” All the above, with one exception, 
are found in the first two chapters of St. Luke’s gospel. Luke 
claims to have been well informed by “ eyewitnesses and min- 
isters of the word ” as to the doctrines and teachings of Christ. 
He writes to confirm Theophilus in what he has heard. If we 
then have in these chapters a typical form in which the Gospel 
was presented to the second generation after Christ we certainly 
can say that the glad evangel was gathering about itself not a 
little of poetic narrative and dramatic incident which would be 
well suited to oral recital. Does not St. Luke, by clothing the 
Gospel narrative in prophetic song, show the tendency toward 
form and liturgy in this early period? Ie was for some time 
a companion of St. Paul and other disciples. Does he repro- 
duce parts of their oral addresses? More of this will be said 


b] 


in connection with the Acts of the Apostles. 

These quotations from the gospel of St. Luke come under the 
head of what St. Paul means by “ prophesying.” They are out- 
bursts of praise composed of passages from the Hebrew prophets, 
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the Psalms, and other books of sacred Scripture modified to suit 
the occasion. How much of these songs was original with St. 
Luke we know not. St. Luke was a painter, and drew upon his 
canvas touching incidents and tender emotions. He was the 
beloved physician who gave minute details and careful diagnoses. 
He had a poetical instinct and a musical ear which could eatch 
the faintest, earliest songs of praise. 

Thus far we have confined our study to the period of Christ’s 
life ; thus far we have discovered little more than the germs of 
liturgical usages. We come now to the period of the Acts and 
the apostolie epistles. Gibbon, the historian, names as one of 
the five causes for the rapid spread of the Gospel in the early 
centuries their well-regulated ecclesiastical organization. A 
special characteristic of the Gospel from the first was its con- 
structiveness. In the first meeting of the disciples after the 
Lord’s ascension Matthias was chosen to fill the place of Judas. 
Scholars of Jesus, or uayrai, soon became known as ddeAdol, or 
“brethren,” and the community of believers received the litur- 
gic name of of dytot, or “the saints.” Their meeting became 
known as é«kAnoia, or “the assembly.” At first the Christians 
met in the synagogue, but persecution drove them to private 
houses. As the tide of opposition rose higher and higher the 
bonds of fellowship became stronger and stronger. Their meet- 
ings became more secret, while the Church became more social 
and lost nearly every trace of Jewish ritualism. Their ecclesi- 
astical forms were borrowed not so much from the synagogue 
worship as from the rules governing civil assemblies. 

While the Christian Church was a protest against Judaism, 
from which it sprung, it did not lose its music. There were 
some psalms chanted, some songs sung, some simple melodies 
earried over from the Jewish service, which no doubt were 
dear to the hearts of the Christian converts and which they 
sang with a new spirit and understanding. Some of these an- 
cient chants in all probability have been handed down to us 
and may be found in the hymnology of the Church to-day. 


Considerable freedom was exercised with this borrowed ma- 
terial. It was changed and amended to voice the demands 
imposed by the new Christian devotion. In Acts iv, 24-30, we 
think, is such a modification. Here the congregation, on hear- 
ing from Peter and John what the chief priests had said unto 
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them, broke forth and voiced a reply in song. Of the same 
character are Eph. v, 14; 1 Tim. vi, 15,16; and others. Several 
passages are designated as “ faithful sayings,” and are accepted 
without controversy. These “ faithful sayings” are suited to 
responsive service. In 1 Tim. i, 15, it is said, “ This is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners;” the response is, “ Of whom I 
am chief.” Again, 2 Tim. ii, 11-13, forms a more extended 
responsive service, where the four conditional statements are 
responded to by as many declarations of faith. “If we died 
with him” is answered by “ we shall also live with him;” “if 
we endure” by “we shall also reign with him ;” “if we shall 
deny him” fly “he also will deny us;” and “if we are faith- 
less” by “ he abideth faithful.” The last clause, “ for he cannot 
deny himself,” was probably added by St. Paul in accommo- 
dating the “saying” to what the apostle is pleased to call “ my 
gospel,” which is to be committed “to faithful men” “able to 
teach others.” There is further evidence of a formulated 
creed in 1 Tim. iii, 16, where it reads, “God was manifest in 
the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto 
the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up in glory.” 
Some authorities seem to think that the most of the quotations 
cited above are fragments of early hymns sung or chanted in 
the service. From 1 Cor. xiv, 23-33, it would appear that the 
composition and delivery of much of the service were the re- 
sults of sudden emotion or inspiration. Men prophesied as they 
were “moved by the Holy Ghost,” but the service must always 
conform to order and certain liturgical principles. It became 
everyone who had anything to say in the meeting, whether in 
song, prayer, thanksgiving, or prophecy, to speak in a language 
which the congregation could understand; for, says Paul in 
1 Cor. xiv, 16, “ Else if thou bless with the spirit, how shall he 
that filleth the place of the unlearned say the Amen at thy 
giving of thanks, seeing he knoweth not what thou sayest ?” 
The “ Amen” was employed on every variety of occasions. It 
represents the participation of the congregation in the serv- 
ice, and as such appears a number of times in the epistles and 
Revelation. 

We gain some knowledge of what the earlier Church services 
consisted from Acts ii, 42. They met for worship daily, en- 
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gaged in incessant prayer, and related incidents and teachings 
seen and heard with Jesus. Their worship was the veneration 
of Jesus as God. This is the remarkable thing at which Pliny 
wondered. The attitude of prayer, in case of the one leading, 
at least, in the public service, was that of standing with out- 
stretched hands. That this attitude prevailed in the Jewish 
Church appears in the figures “ orantes,” upon the early Chris- 
tian monuments, and is favored by St. Paul’s instructions to 
Timothy, “I desire therefore that the men pray in every place, 
lifting up holy hands, without wrath and disputing.” 

The rite of baptism again comes under our notice in this pe- 
riod. From Acts xix, 3-5, it would appear that John’s baptism 
must be supplemented by the later baptismal formula “into the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” The formula of John the Baptist 
consisted in the “confessing of sins.” The Christian formula 
called for a confession of faith in Christ as the Son of God. 
There are two passages which bear on this point and give some 
reason for supposing that a public formula of baptism, including 
questions and answers, was used by the apostles. In Acts viii, 
37, Philip says to the eunuch desiring to be baptized, “ If thou 
believest with all thine heart, thou mayest ;” and he answered 
and said, “I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” But 
this verse does not appear in the Revised Version, because we 
have not the best manuscript authority for it. The other pas- 
sage is found in 1 Peter iii, 21. A paraphrase of the apostle’s 
thought here would be like this: Water destroys and water 
saves. By the waters of the flood the disobedient were de- 
stroyed, but a few, “eight souls, were saved by water.” The 
figure applies to baptism in this way: Just as the eight souls 
were saved by not being drowned in the waters of the flood 
with the disobedient, so we are not saved by the putting away 
of the filth of the flesh which is typified by our descent into the 
water. But we are saved by having that attitude of conscience 
toward God through which we are enabled to answer well as to 
our belief in aliving Saviour raised from the dead. Testimony 
is the ark that saves. That “the answer of a good conscience 
toward God” is spoken of, then, in this connection is best ex- 
plained by the existence and use of an interrogatory formula 
for baptism. The manner of baptism, as indicated by St. Panl 
in Rom. vi, 4, and Col. ii, 12, was by immersion. The candi- 
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date was plunged beneath the water to represent the death to 
the life of sin, and was raised as a sign that he had risen to a life 
of righteousness. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, as in his gospel, Luke cites many 
proof-texts and quotations. He also gives extracts from the 
addresses of Peter, Stephen, and Paul. .Now, the author makes 
Peter and Paul use the same methods of argument and style of 
address! This plainly shows that Luke is either quoting from 
current Gospel tradition or is framing the speeches himself, 
Thueydides-like, for his heroes. Whatever be their source, if 
these are specimens of the Gospel story as preached in those 
times, the early meetings of the Christians were not wanting in 
poetic beauty and oratorical finish. The apostles verily drew 
from their treasures “things new and old.” The whole service 
was a continual poem, and conformed to certain fundamental 
ritualistic principles. As the apostles told and retold the story 
of Jesus’s life and teaching their message became more and 
more formal, their speeches tended more and more toward a 
stereotyped form, and even their epistles in a measure con- 
formed in their arrangement and articulation to the order of 
the assembly and the progress of oral address. 

It was hard, however, in the face of the fierce Jewish op- 
position and the boldness of Gentile ungodliness, to keep the 
ministrations of the Gospel up to so high a standard. Abuses 
were ever creeping in; and especially was this true in Gentile 
cities. .A single instance must suffice. At Corinth they were 
prostituting the memorial meal, as we learn from Paul’s re- 
proof (1 Cor. xi, 17-30). What was the trouble? Somebody 
would swinishly drink up all the wine; another would come 
hungry, expecting to gorge himself, and have to wait until he 
was out of all patience; and still others, a select few, would 
bring their dainties and sit down and eat them, not waiting for 
the others, to the envy of the hungry and less favored. It was 
anything else but a love feast. Paul corrects the abuse by ex- 
plaining the rite, and finally at the close of his instructions 
reminds the feast-loving, love-feasting Gentiles to observe the 
greeting of each other with a holy kiss. This rite, symbolizing 
fellowship and affection, was certainly very brotherly and 
beautiful, and, as we shall see, became early associated with the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The kiss as a salutation was 
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not original with the Christians ; but it may be well for us to 
inguire how the kiss as a salutation differed from the “ holy 
kiss” as enjoined upon Christian believers. It was with the 
Jews an endearing salutation. In Luke vii, 45, Jesus, at the 
Pharisee’s table, says, ‘“ Thou gavest me no kiss ;” and in the 
parable of the prodigal son the father “ kissed him” much ; 
and Judas also proposed to betray his Lord by this familiar 
sign of friendship. It would seem, from the immediate con- 
nection where the injunction is made by Paul and Peter, that 
the kiss came just before the benediction. It was probably 
valled the “ holy” kiss because it was accompanied with some 
salutation of blessing, as in Rom. xvi, 16; 1 Cor. xvi, 20; 
2 Cor. xiii, 13; 1 Thess. v, 26; and 1 Peter v,14. In the early 
Church the kiss was observed just before partaking of the ele- 
ments in the eucharist, where it formed a very touching feature 
of the memorial. 

There is yet a long list of salutations, ascriptions of praise, 
and benedictions to be examined. We hope to bring a large 
number of these under notice by grouping them and formula- 
ting an order of service. The first in order will be that group 
of passages which relates to an open salutation of grace. Just 
as the disciples, when entering any home, observed a salutation 
of peace, so the apostolic Church entered upon its services with 
an opening salutation of grace. The standard formula is found 
at the opening of no less than seven of St. Pav!’s epistles. It 
essentially runs as follows: “Grace be unto you, and peace, from 
God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ,” as in Rom. 
i,7; 1 Cor. i,3; 2 Cor.i,2; Gal.i,3; Eph.i,2; Phil.i,2; and 
Col. i, 2. Various modifications of this salutation are found in 
the other epistles; in three places “ mercy ” is added (1 Tim. i, 2 ; 
2 Tim. i, 2; Titus i, 4). By a comparison of the above pas- 
sages with similar ones * used by Peter, Jolin, and Jude, we 
are all the more convinced that there was a standard formula. 
Peter says, “ Peace be multiplied ” in both his epistles; Jude 
adds “love;” John in his second epistle gives the standard 
formula with these words added, “the Son of the Father, in 
truth and love.” And in Revelation John replaces “ from God 
the Father,” etc., with “from him, which is, and which was, 
and which is to come; and from the seven Spirits which are 


*1 Peter i, 2; 2 Peter i, 2; 2 John3; Jude 2; Rev. i, 4. 
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before his throne.” This, we see, is in perfect keeping with 
the character of the book ; as one may judge why seven Spirits 
hould be mentioned in writing to seven churches, 


s 


It would appear from quite a number of passages that fol- 
lowing, not necessarily immediately, the opening salutation of 
grace was an ascription of praise to God, of blessing and glory 
to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. The standard formula 
here is not so distinct. We think, however, that there was one 
something like this: ‘ Blessed be God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory forever. Amen.” Paul often 
used only a part of it, sometimes the first part only and with 
additions.* As in the case of the salutations of grace, some- 
thing is gained here also by comparison. In 1 Peter i, 3, the 
first part of the standard formula appears; in Heb. xiii, 21; 
1 Peter v, 11; 2 Peter iii, 18; and Jude 25, the last. There 
may have been two distinct formulas suited to different times 
in the service, or there may have been only one with two parts 
—the latter part repeated by the congregation in answer to the 
first part spoken by the leader of the meeting. The “ Amen” 
appearing invariably with the latter part favors such a view. 
And yet who knows but what it may have been a chant, sung 
at the beginning or closing of the service or even both, as we 
sometimes sing, “ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ¢” 
The ascriptions of glory to God in the epistles more properly 
belong to the close of the service, but in Revelation they form 
the most prominent feature of that ideal worship.t+ 

We must now certainly have some singing. What kind ofa 
song would you like? We have three kinds, “ psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs.’ + Who has a selection‘§ We 
have already noticed some selections from the Psalms, and 
original poems and ascriptions of praise found in St. Luke’s 
gospel, the Acts, and the epistles; and we shall also find an 
abundance of them when we examine the Apocalypse. 

Did they have musical instruments? This question will be 
answered by the disposition we make of the liturgical passages 
of Revelation. John’s description of the heavenly worship was 
certainly germane to existing forms with which he was famil- 
iar; and, since “harps” are mentioned three times in Revela- 

*2 Cor. i,3; xi, 31; Eph. i, 3. 


+ Rev. i, 6; iv, 11; v, 12, 13; xi, 13; xiv, 7; xvi, 9; xix, 1. 
+ Eph. v, 19; Col. iii, 16, §1 Cor. xiv, 26. 
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tion,* we may infer that their use was not unknown in the 
services of the Church near the close of the first century. 

Much alike in their nature and closely connected in the serv- 
ice were the songs of praise and the prayers. Both alike were 
of the nature of giving thanks and ascribing praise, outbursts of 
pure devotion. When Paul and Silas had been beaten and 
east into prison, with their feet made fast in the stocks, they 
held a midnight prayer and praise meeting. On that occasion 
we would not suppose their surroundings were very favorable 
for following any order of service; but that meeting did follow 
an order with which they were familiar. A feature of the 
service was the familiar alternation of prayer and song.+ 

There are several passages in the New Testament which 
seem to indicate that the early Christians exercised consider- 
able freedom in the conduct of their meetings. The preacher 
sometimes occupied considerable time with his address. At 
Troas Paul preached until midnight. Sometimes the meet- 
ings, to use a familiar expression, were “thrown open for 
testimony.” At such times everyone was free to speak. 
While everyone is asked to bear testimony it will be more edi- 
fying to the Church if the speaker can speak in a language 
understood by all. There is no law against giving your testi- 
mony in a foreign language, however ; such a one speaks to God 
and is profited, but all cannot understand and are not spirit- 
ually built up. “Seek that ye may excel to the edifying of 
the church.” Let there not be too many on the floor at once, 
lest confusion arise. “ Let all things be done decently and in 
order.” It is very difficult to determine what may be the 
further progress of the meeting at this point. The elements 
having been prepared beforehand, they may celebrate the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. In that case the “ unlearned ” 
and “ unbaptized” will retire. If there were those desiring to 
be baptized, that was attended to before the eucharist, in order 
that the new candidate might remain and participate. Before 
the “ meeting broke up” they all encouraged each other and 
covenanted themselves to remain faithful to their belief and 
obedient to the civil laws, exchanged a word of blessing, and 
gave the holy kiss. Finally, the leader disinissed the congrega- 


tion with a benediction much like the opening salutation of 


* Rev. v, 8; xiv, 2; xv, 2. + Acts xvi, 25. 
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grace. The standard formula may be found in full in 2 Cor. 
xiii, 14: “ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. 
Amen.” 

We must not suppose that the early Church neglected to take 
up a collection, but it did not form a part of the order of serv- 
ice. That was, like their almsgiving, attended to privately by 
those selected to look after such work.* Some emphasis was 
placed upon giving.t 

Upon this whole subject of ritualism St. James must be al- 
lowed to speak. As Almoni Peloni has pointed out in the 
Expositor,t what James has to say on this subject turns upon 
the translation of a single word. This word, Opyoxeia, is trans- 
lated “religion.” It refers only to the outward forms of re- 
ligion. A better rendering of the verse would read: “ Pure 
ritualism and undefiled before our God and Father is this, to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” There is a passage in St. 
Paul’s Second Epistle to Timothy which also gives us oppor- 
tunity for wide conjecture as to its meaning. “The founda- 
tion of God standeth sure, having this seal, The Lord knoweth 
them that are his. And, Let everyone that nameth the name 
of Christ depart from iniquity.” What was it? Was it a part 
of the ceremony connected with the dedication of a church, or 
the reception into the church of a new member? Was it an 
inscription from a medal worn by the Christians, after the 
manner of the present-day Epworth League badges? We 
should like to claim it as a part of the early liturgy, but we can- 
not say where it belonged. 

It is not always a misfortune to be detained from church. 
Toward the close of the first century A. D., St. John was de- 
prived, through persecution, of the services of the Lord’s 
house; but he leads us within the gates of heaven to witness 

nd participate in adivine service. Weizsacher, in his Apostolic 
Age,§ speaking of the Apocalypse, says, “It presents us with 
pictures of a meeting and divine service in heaven, and these 
are conceived as typical; but the delineation without doubt 
followed the actual proceedings in the Church on earth... . 


* Acts vi, 1-6. +1 Cor. ix, 11, 14; Gal. vi, 6; 1 Tim. v, 18. 
+ Second series, vol. v, p. 469. § Vol. ii, p. 247. 
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What he there saw in a series of acts is therefore at any rate 
suggestive of what usually occurred in the actual meetings of 
the Church.” There remains for us then simply to point out 
the liturgical character of what St. John aflirms was said and 
done. This can be readily seen by an examination of a few 
passages. 

Seneath the Hebrew imagery are the outlines of the Chris- 
tian worship. The four beasts incessantly ery, “ Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord God, the Almighty, which was and which is 
and which is to come.”* Next the four and twenty elders fall 
down and worship the ever-living God, and casting their 
crowns before the throne say: “ Worthy art thou, our Lord and 
our God, to receive the glory and the honor and the power: for 
thou didst create all things, and because of thy will they were, 
and were created.” When the Lamb had taken the book to 
read, the choir, consisting of four cherubs and four and twenty 
elders, begin to sing a new song: “ Worthy art thou to take the 
book, and to open the seals thereof: for thou wast slain, and 
didst purchase unto God with thy blood men of every tribe, 
and tongue, and people, and nation, and madest them to be 
unto our God a kingdom and priests; and they reign upon the 
earth.” + The whole congregation innumerable responds with : 
“Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain to receive the 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and might, and honor, and 
glory, and blessing.” The great chorus reaches the earth and 
all creations join in it, “ Unto him that sitteth on the throne, 
and unto the Lamb, be the blessing, and the honor, and 
the glory, and the dominion, for ever and ever.” A great 
throng out of every nationality under the sun, clad in white 
robes, cry with a great voice: “Salvation unto our God which 
sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb.”{ And the angels 
this time fall on their faces and worship, saying: “ Amen: Bless- 
ing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and 
power, and might, be unto our God for ever and ever. Amen.” 


* Rev. iv, 8 (R. V.). + Rev. v, 9, 10. t Rev. vii, 10. 
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Art. IX.—LANGUAGE AS A FINE ART. 

Man is the master of many arts, because he is a being of 
splendid powers. His manifold life finds expression in mani- 
fold art. Language is the supreme art. In it the spiritual life 
of man finds completest expression. The range of expression 
through painting, statuary, and music is very limited; but 
language is the universal interpreter of the soul. That which 
has been so powerfully represented to us through painting and 
statuary was first and more adequately represented through 
literature. The masterpieces of art are but fragmentary re- 
productions of Homer, Dante, Milton, and Matthew. Superb 
pieces of workmanship they are; but we could spare them all 
better than we could spare a few pages from the immortal 
books which inspired them. The forms of nature and the 
deeds of man are susceptible of representation through art ; 
but books are galleries in which the inmost life of the soul is 
set before us. The great epics, dramas, orations, histories, 
treatises upon science and philosophy are the masterpieces of 
art, in which human genius has found its most influential and 
inspiring embodiment. 

Literature may be classified broadly as prose and poetry. If 
we distinguish between them with sole reference to the art 
of expression we observe that in prose words are used with 
primary, if not exclusive, regard to the clear expression of 
thought, while in poetry they are marshaled also with refer- 
ence to their ingratiating effect upon the ear. The best prose 
writers succeed in giving to their composition some of the 
phonetic graces of poetry; but the poet utilizes the musical 
element in language to the fullest extent compatible with the 
clear expression of thought. It follows from this distinction 
between prose and poetry that prose is best adapted to conver- 
sation, business, and philosophy. Poetry is inconsistent with 
the energy which impels men and the accuracy which they re- 
quire when language is used for these purposes. In mart, 
forum, and council the ear heeds not the mellifluous phrase, 
and periphrastic speech is weak and aggravating. But in the 
intervals of business, in the domestic or social circle, or in soli- 
tude, we have time for the play and rapture of our sensibilities. 
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Then we turn to picture, song, and story. And the poet brings 
us picture, song, and story all in one. The words which tell 
the story fling at the same time their sweet vibrations on the 
ear. They set to their own music the story which they tell. 
They mingle their own phonetic enchantment with the pleasing 
emotions which they kindle and the golden fancies which they 
suggest. Poetry, therefore, sustains to prose some such relation 
as pictures, statues, and music sustain to the more common and 
useful arts. 

It may be well to note, in passing, a distinction between 
poetry and prose,as to their contents, or subject-matter. 
Poetry is, in general, the language of the imagination and the 
sensibilities. It utters the same sentiments and addresses the 
same faculties as music and painting. We feel that the ex- 
quisite verbal dress which the poet gives to his conceptions is 
ill suited to the subject-matter whose ordinary garb is prose. 
We may have the form of poetry without the spirit and power 
of it. On the other hand, we may have poetic sentiments in 
coarse and awkward prose. But poetic feeling tends by a pro- 
found instinct to utter itself in flowing, rhythmical language. 
As the body of the singer sways in her ecstasy, as the passionate 
speaker tends to singsong, as the best orators become un- 
consciously rhythmical and sonorous in their climaxes, so the 
prose writer in his most exalted moods puts much of the grace 
and beauty of poetry into his prose. 

Assuming now that the writer knows just what to say, let 
us observe what is necessary to make his composition excellent. 
He must be able first to use such words as will deliver his 
thought with clearness. This is the first requisite of good 
writing. If, furthermore, he can so order his words that sound 
will be fitted to sense, and utterance be made easy to the tongue 
and pleasing to the ear, it will be a distinct addition to the 
charm of his composition. The prose writer may accomplish 
this by skillful phrasing, by such construction and arrangement 
of clauses that cadences will come at regular intervals, by 
pleasing successions and groupings of vowels and consonants. 
To all the elements of grace and strength in prose composition 
the poet adds more perfect rhythm and rhyme. It is apparent 
that the difficulties of composition increase when we add to the 
clear expression of thought, which constitutes good prose, the 
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phonetic graces essential to poetry. The writer must be a con- 
summate artist if he do not sometimes sacrifice music to sense, 
or sense to music. But language which really succeeds in 
uttering clearly the most masterful thinking, the deepest, ten- 
derest sensibilities, the mightiest, divinest passions of the soul, 
and at the same time lays the spell of musie on the ear, is 
poetry of the highest order. In such poetry language becomes 
not only a fine art, but the finest of all fine arts. 

Sometimes, when the verbal expression which a poet has 
given to his conceptions is not the most perfect, the sentiment 
which it embodies is so true and noble that the utterance be- 
comes immortal. And sometimes the musician has come to the 
aid of the poet, and has set his words to music that has wafted 
them around the world. The poems “Home, Sweet Home,” 
by John Howard Payne, and “ Nearer my Home,” by Phoebe 
Cary, are both faulty in their rhythm; but both are very tender 
and beautiful, while their loss, if there be any, through faulty 
rhythm is compensated by a delicate, charming alliteration ; and 
the musical composers have set both of them to most ingratia- 
ting melodies. 

In view of the difficulties of poetical composition we might 
presume that no very excellent poetry would appear in the 
early stages of a people’s literary development. The fact is, 
however, that the early masterpieces of a people’s literature 
are more likely to be poetry than prose. Homer, whose great 
epic is the masterpiece of Greek poetry, antedates by hundreds 
of years Plato, Pericles, Xenophon, Herodotus, in whose 
writings Greek prose came to perfection. Latin poetry reached 
high-water mark in Virgil, who was the contemporary of 
Cesar and Cicero, the first great writers of Latin prose. Turn- 
ing to Sanskrit, the literature of the ancient Hindus, we find, 
first and best, the Vedic hymns. Early in the classic period 
which followed the Vedic came the two great national epics, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, having about twice the bulk 
of the “ Iliad ” and “ Odyssey ” combined. Among the writings 
of the Hebrews we find nothing that, as literature, can be con- 
sidered so excellent and ancient as the Davidie psalms and the 
drama of Job. Among English writers before the close of the 
sixteenth century we find no prose of such merit and lasting 
popularity as the poetry of Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare. 
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In the roll of prose writers, up to the close of the seventeenth 
century, there are many honored names, but Shakespeare and 
Milton tower above all others in literary greatness. Not only 
so, but we have had no poets since who are, in popular estima- 
tion, their equals. The name of Dante, who appeared in the 
flush of the /2enaissance, is still the greatest name in modern 
Italian literature. 

How shall we account for this early maturity and excellence 
of poetry as compared with prose? First, by the fact that 
we require in prose an accuracy and fullness of knowledge 
which we do not seek in poetry. On this account the prose of 
one age is likely to be superseded by that of a subsequent and 
wiser age. Poetry needs not to be accurate, in the narrow sense 
required of prose. Homer does not lose his high place in hu- 
man regard because his tales are unbelieved and unbelievable. 
Great books on science, philosophy, history, may be laid aside 
because better books will be written as the world grows wiser ; 
but Shakespeare cares not for any impeachment of the aceu- 
racy of his historical delineations. Since his time the world 
has altered its opinion of some of the characters that figured 
in his dramas, but the spell of his mighty genius lies unbroken 
still on every shore where the English language is spoken. We 
may thus explain the fading fame of the great prose writers, 
while their poet contemporaries lose none of their luster with 
passing years. 

But why does poetry in the dawn of civilization advance by 
such rapid strides to the very highest excellence? Because it 
is preeminently the language of the imagination and the sensi- 
bilities, and these are more influential in the infancy of civili- 
zation than in its maturity. Men are more like children then. 
The fiction, the passion, and the enthusiasm of poetry appeal to 
them powerfully. Even its phonetic element has a charm for 
them that is irresistible. The nursery rhymes which we teach 
our children are commended to them no less by their cadence 
and jingle than by the appeal which the nursery tale makes to 
their fancy. The old rhyming chroniclers made the prosiest 
matter poetical enough for their readers by their cadences, allit- 
eration, and rhyme. The farther we go back toward the begin- 
nings of civilization the more influential do we find the element 
of sound in language, compared with the sense and substance of 
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it. The poet is not simply a teller of stories, a delineator of 
passions, a painter of golden fancies; he is a musical artist. 
His is genius of the highest sort. He so marshals the words 
which express his thought as to charm the ear with the music 
of human speech, simply and plainly spoken. As soon, there- 
fore, as the language of a people becomes full and rich enough 
for poetical uses, a very rapid development of poetry may be 
expected, while yet the people who speak the language have the 
richness of fancy, the enthusiasm, passion, wonder, and suscep- 
tibility to verbal music which characterizes the early stages of 
civilization. When civilization has advanced out of the dawn 
into the broad, clear day of knowledge, it is impossible to du- 
plicate those great epics in which the national spirit and poetic 
genius of a youthful people found glorious expression. Noman 
living in the golden time of Plato could have written in the vein 
and power of the “ Iliad.” No man in or after the Augustan age 
could have written the “ A‘neid.” In order to write the “ Divine 
Comedy” Dante must have lived when he did, in the glow of 
the Italian Renaissance, with the pulse and passion of a reviv- 
ing civilization in his veins, before the people’s faith in medizeval 
theology had been broken. The writing of such a poem as the 
‘* Paradise Lost ” would not now be possible even to the genius of 
a Milton, for none but a man steeped in Milton’s scholasticism 
and theology could put such intense color, such august forms, and 
such captivating realism into the creations of his genius. The 
imagination even of a great poet is less creative than is often 
supposed. In every age the art, music, fiction, and poetry in 
which man’s most creative faculties find expression are, in their 
great outlines, but the reflection of his real thought and life. 
The robust faith of Milton, even in the sensuous details of Puri- 
tan theology, was requisite to guide and sustain his imagination 
in its flight across the awful abysses which it traversed. The 
skepticism which such a mind would now have to confess touch- 
ing things then believed would have clipped the broad vans of 
his fancy and rendered impossible that “‘advent’rous song ” that 
was to soar, with no middle flight, “ above th’ Aonian mount,” 
while it pursued “things unattempted yet, in prose or rhyme.” 
Nor could Homer have written the “ Iliad” in those days when 
the intellect of the Greek was ripened at the expense of his 
sensibility and the people’s faith in the gods and their ancestral 
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traditions was broken. The “ Iliad” probably reflects the religion 
of the ancient Greeks, as “ Paradise Lost ” reflects the religion of 
the seventeenth century Puritans. The former poem must have 
been produced, as to its elements at least, in those early days 
when the deities who feasted on Olympus and mixed with men 
were verities to the people’s faith, and the forms of their 
mighty ancestors moved like demigods in the gray and misty 
morn of history. 

We have tried to show why the great epics must be among the 
early products of civilization. It does not follow, however, that 
poetry in other forms may not become more excellent as civil- 
ization advances. In the progress of a people their language 
may become a more perfect medium of poetical expression. 
Two processes go forward simultaneously in the living language 
of a progressive people, one altering the significance of existing 
words and creating new words, the other affecting the structure 
of the words themselves with reference to easier pronunciation 
and more pleasing sounds. Those who have had a painful 
experience tracing Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and Sanskrit roots 
through the ramifications of declension and conjugation and all 
the metamorphoses of their history, may comfort themselves 
with the reflection that by these tortuous ways language comes 
to adequacy as a means of expression, and speech becomes easy 
to the tongue and melodious to the ear. We believe that the 
English tongue becomes constantly richer in the elements of 
poetic expression. If Milton were living now he could not 
write so grand an epicas the “ Paradise Lost ;” but possibly he 
might give to his other poetry a lyric sweetness that was not 
possible two hundred and fifty years ago. Shakespeare is, by 
common consent, our greatest poet. To him we concede a 
dramatic genius unparalleled, a spontaneity and wealth of 
expression unsurpassed. He is the “myriad-minded” and 
unfathomable man. We read him with the feeling that his 
sublime utterances are the profusions of a genius that is artless 
and inexhaustible. When we try to explain him we think of 


divine providence and inspiration. But it is to be doubted 

whether he had that fine instinct for verbal music which Milton 

had, and we suspect that the English of Milton’s time was a 

little less perfect instrument than it was when it responded to 

the touch of Tennyson. An original genius disciplined by 
62—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XII. 
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infinite toil gave to Tennyson a mastery of English for poetic 
uses seldom if ever equaled. Words come at his call like whis- 
pering fairies to chant his dainty fancies, or like thronging birds 
to warble his thought; or they marshal themselves in stately 
platoons that volley and thunder, as in his terrific description of 
the charge of Balaklava. No poet seems to us more skillful in 
fitting his words at the same time to his own thought and to 
the reader’s ear. We think, too, that Christian philosophy and 
sentiment, the deep musings, the lofty aspirations, and tragic 
perplexities of the soul find as complete and exquisite expression 
in Tennyson as in any other poet. Shelley touches the chords 
of our English lyre with a dainty finger. The stormy soul of 
Byron, so sensitive to the sublimity of nature and the allusive- 
ness and tragedy of human life, has flung the conceptions of a 
mighty but profligate genius into words that speak to the ear as 
the landscape speaks to the eye, words that fit the poet’s pur- 
pose as the sea fits the shore. Wonderful are the cadences of 
Longfellow—poet of the heart and hearth and home, poet for 
the sad and weary hour, poet sweet and chaste, pensive and 
tender—who gives to our common household words a lutelike 
sweetness in his humble tales and holy psalms. 

But poetry, finest of all fine arts, forever fails to realize the 
artist’sideal. Well does the poet, contemplating the inadequacy 
of his art, exclaim : 

I wonder if ever a song was sung, 

But the singer’s heart sang sweeter ; 
I wonder if ever a rhyme was rung, 

But the thought surpassed the meter ; 
I wonder if ever a sculptor wrought, 
Till the cold stone echoed his ardent thought, 
Or if ever a painter with light and shade, 
The dream of his inmost heart portrayed. 


No real poet ever wove in numbers 
All his dream; but the diviner part, 
Hidden from all the world, spoke to him only, 
In the voiceless silence of the heart. 


Prawk 3. lrmrnigetl 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


WE invite the notice of our readers to the reply made by the 
Utah Mission to the article on the Mormon Problem which ap- 
peared in ovr September number. Our desire is to give promi- 
nence to that reply, and this we do by calling attention to it. It 
appears in the “ Arena” of this number because, being the report 
of a committee, it was not in such form as would fit it to appear 
among the contributed articles. 


DIPLOMATIC STORM CENTERS. 


Ir has not escaped attention that the “ questions” disturbing 
the diplomacy of the great nations all relate to the countries of 
low civilization. The whole world is troubled by the conditions 
existing in the least advanced. These conditions are summed up 
in the words weakness and dependence. 

Venezuela has a boundary dispute with Great Britain, and de- 
pends on the United States to secure what Venezueia considers a 


just settlement of the questions at issue. In Cuba a rebellion 


against Spanish rule looks to us for recognition and substantial 
assistance. In South Africa the Boer republic of the Transvaal 
is seeking German support as a defense against the British fili- 
busters of the Chartered Company. In North Africa a power- 
less Egypt is the bone of contention which strains the relations of 
France and England. Over the Red Sea Italy is at war with an 
African princelet. In the far East the relations of Russia, 
France, and England are in danger of disturbance through the 
claims and ambitions of these nations over half the population of 
Asia living in China and India, and in adjacent smaller countries 
like Persia and Afghanistan. 

The storm center is thus seen to be the relations of the strong 
to the weak. What is to be the end of these disputes and con- 
flicts? The reader of history observes that they are not new 
in kind. All through the eighteenth century England, Spain, and 
France contended with each other for supremacy on this continent. 
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That contest ended before 1820 through the rise of American 
nations able to resist and repel England and Spain, France having 
retired from the field. Will the present struggles for dominion 
in Africa and Asia be ended by the rise of strong powers in those 
lands ? 

The Cuban and Venezuelan questions are remnants from eight- 
eenth century conflicts; and, distressing as they are, they cannot 
probably have large consequences. But in Africa or Asia some 
great European power may yet find a grave. In South Africa 
there seems a chance that a strong nation may arise; but it will 
have to be a composite of Boer and English blood and usage, and 
that appears impossible. Nowhere else is a new nation rising to 
greatness yet visible unless we can conceive of an extension of 
Japanese dominion. 

To the student of history the situation is too complicated, en- 
tangled, and perplexed to justify a hope that by ordinary means, 
by a normal evolution, without any catastrophe, these large areas 
of weak humanity may cease to be fields of strife. But to a 
Christian philanthropist the situation suggests both a duty and a 
hope. A struggle to end in the survival of the fittest—blotting 
out, perhaps, some great nation from the map of Europe—can be 
averted by the combined efforts of Christian men all over the 
earth. <A strong effort of peace societies, prefaced by careful and 
complete study of the facts, may bring about a settlement upon 
lines consistent with the welfare of the vast native populations of 
two great continents. 

The philanthropist will find more help than he dreams of in the 
valculating man of business who for some time past has been 
suffering disasters in swift succession from Venezuelan, Cuban, 
Egyptian, and South African “questions.” This cold and emo- 
tionless man has found out that there is such a thing as the soli- 
darity of humanity—that when one suffers all suffer—and a wise 
use of his discovery by philanthropists may prevail over the tem- 
porizing instincts of shortsighted statesmen. 


THE BIBLE AS A STRAIN OF MUSIC. 


Tue masters of “ Ethical Culture ” are explaining to their dis- 
ciples how it is possible for advanced progressives like themselves 
to utilize what is permanently valuable in Christianity. Ethical 
culture winging its way over all fields to tind honey for its hive is 
willing to suck sweetness even from the Rose of Sharon and the 
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Lily of the Valley, which, it acknowledges, still hold some drops 
of nectar for the bitter needs of hungry souls. The romantic 
picture of Christ is so amiable and gracious a figure that the 
aforesaid masters would fain find an excuse for continuing to 
give it place somewhere upon their walls ; and besides there seems 
to be something in the great common human heart which is relue- 
tant to part with Jesus of Nazareth; in deference to which “ some- 
thing” it is perhaps wise for them to retain him in some capacity, 
provided they can justify themselves in so doing before the 
august bar of enlightened reason and modern culture. It is also 
acknowledged that the Scriptures, popularly called holy, and 
hitherto supposed to have been given by inspiration of God, con- 
tain some golden grains which make them somewhat too precious 
to be cast as rubbish in the void ; and it ought to be possible to 
turn them still to some good account, to make them “ profitable,” 
not, of course, as Paul imagined, “for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness,” much less for making 
men “ wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus,” 
but perhaps for some sort of stimulation or soothing, for kin- 
dling pure emotions and high imaginings, for impressing us with 
that sublimity which some one says is Hebrew by birth. 

And so the question is under discussion in certain circles how 
one can get the good out of Christianity without being a Chris- 
tian: what sort of salvation one who disbelieves in Christ can 
derive from him ; and especially what use a man who rejects the 
Christian Scriptures or denies their authority can make of them. 
In pursuance of this inquiry the ethical culturists suggest that the 
clearest, widest, and wisest usefulness of the Bible in the future 
will be considerably like that of music. Concerning a piece of 
music, whether a sonata or a fugue, a dirge, a waltz, or a march, 
no one thinks of asking, Isit true? Its function is not to convey 
truth or impart knowledge. To report facts is all aside from its 
purpose. It neither affirms nor denies anything. Its effect is to 
play upon the nervous sensibilities, arouse the sense of harmony 
and rhythm, send little thrills up and down the spine, flush the 
lachrymal ducts, induce moods, and excite emotions pleasurable 
or pathetic, tender or sublime, conveying to the mind nothing 


more definite than vague suggestions, presenting nothing more 
real than visions of the imagination. The proposition is to utilize 
the Bible in much the same fashion and for similar effects. This 
liberating, labor-saving, and sybaritic scheme seems dear to its 
clever originators and has fascinations for the «esthetic tempera- 
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ment. Their idea is that the best way to make the Bible service- 
able for moral elevation and spiritual purification is to refrain 
from asking anything about actual events, supernatural manifes- 
tations, divine revelations, or Christian evidences. 

It is evident that if we can agree, as is proposed, to regard all 
scriptures, the sacred books of all peoples, including our Bible, 
as we regard a musical composition, an instrumental potpourri, 
or vocal mediey, using them accordingly for sentimental and 
emotional effects, we will be relieved of the necessity of inquiring 
as to the truth or falseness of anything therein contained, and no 
one will be at liberty to press upon our attention troublesome 
questions of historicity, authenticity, integrity, authority. From 
such a standpoint such questions will seem so irrelevant and un- 
necessary that we cannot be expected to spend time and labor in 
trying to settle them; nor will we need, in reading the Scriptures, 
to feel bound to accept, believe, conform, or obey as in the pres- 
ence of something didactic, dogmatic, obligatory, imperative. 

The proposition of our ethical friends seems born of a humane 
and commendable desire to save our Bible from impending nocu- 
ous desuetude, and to furnish us with a prudent provision against 
the time when we shall perceive, as their superior intelligence 
already does, that divine revelation must take its place in the 
category of refined and admirable human productions along with 
poetry, painting, romance, sculpture, and music, descending to a 
utility like theirs. This attempt, which on their side is a well- 
meant endeavor to prolong the usefulness of the documents of a 
discredited faith, is to the evangelical thinker almost superfluous 
and absurd enough to have for the alienist a mild pathologic in- 
terest. In it thoughtful men are gravely pointing out how the 
indestructible may be preserved. 


In order to give some impression of the intellectual quality of 


the pages which set forth the feasibility of treating the Scriptures 
as a piece of music empty of categorical truth and definite reality 
—in order that the degree of logical solidity and philosophic 
coherence, the amount of clear seeing and straight thinking in 
those pages may be fairly estimated—we quote from a current 
“ethical” authority. He says in substance and almost verbatim : 


When reading the story of Christ’s life and the accounts of his wonderful teach- 
ings I do not feel that I must try to believe it all. Whether the life was real or un 
real, whether the Christian records are trustworthy or untrustworthy—all this is of 
minor importance and quite aside from the main point. As I turn the leaves of 
those Scriptures an Image rises before me of an ideal which men have admired and 
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revered and which they have wanted to reproduce in their own lives. The stories of 
the saints and martyrs nolonger come before me as mere creations of fancy or super- 
stition. What took place on the outside may be disputed. But the efforts which 
such men have made to be like their Master and obey his precepts are tremendously 


significant. There we have unquestioned reality. 


Will some “ethical” person kindly tell us how the written 
records which give us “the stories of the saintsand martyrs ” are 
known to be any more trustworthy than those which give us the 
history of the personal Jesus, and how “the stories of the saints 
and martyrs” are saved from appearing “as mere creations of 
fancy or superstition,” when, over the fire-tested pages of the 
New Testament wherein evangelists and apostles witness in down- 
right and explicit terms to absolutely matter-of-fact events, the 
Master, whom the saints and martyrs worshiped, imitated, and 
obeyed, is regarded as only the “Image of an ideal” like Hamlet, 
or Jean Valjean, or Sir Galahad of the Arthurian legend? If 
criticism, literary or historic, lower or higher, were turned loose 
upon “ the stories of the saints and martyrs ” is there any reason 
to suppose they could abide any such searching tests as those 
which, though applied ofteu by hostile hands, have resulted in 
establishing the trustworthiness of the Christian gospels and 
epistles? Few of them would fare as well as did the history of 
Napoleon Bonaparte under the historic doubts of Archbishop 
Whately. A most peculiar statement indeed it seems for a man 
who declines to accept the reality of the recorded life of Jesus to 
say that in the efforts of saints and martyrs “ to be like their Mas- 
ter and obey his precepts” we “have unquestioned reality.” 
In the next sentence he refers undoubtingly to St. Francis of 
Assisi, and says, “ We are fascinated in seeing how he tried to make 
the Jesus he believed in an example for his own life.” We would 
really like to know what ground anyone can see for thinking Sab- 
atier’s Life of Francis of Assisi more reliably historic than is the 
life of Jesus Christ as given in fourfold narration by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. It is implied in the passage quoted that 
we have more certain knowledge of the agonizings of “ the saints 
and martyrs ” after Christlikeness than we have of the agony in 
Gethsemane and the crucifixion on Calvary. It is confidently 
asserted that, in the aspirings and spiritual strivings of saints and 
martyrs, “we have unquestioned reality.” Were we in debate 
we would, just for the sake of putting this “ ethical” gentleman 
to his proofs, challenge the reality of his “saints and martyrs sf 
and their alleged efforts, in order that we might see by what evi- 
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dential methods a man who rejects the historicity of the New 
Testament would proceed to convince us of the actual existence 
and soul struggles of a personal St. Francis in any fixed time or 
place. We have been to Assisi, but never saw Francis; no one 
there can remember him; and we have vastly less faith in the 
stories told about him than in the invulnerable history of the man 
of Nazareth, Son of God and Saviour of the world, enacted in that 
small, world-influencing country which his footprints have caused 
men to name the Holy Land. 

Ethical culture eliminates the historic Christ, the actual per- 
sonal divine Jesus, because it finds the four gospels incredible as 
history ; yet, being thriftily and laudably bent on saving some- 
thing out of the wreck of Christianity, searches among the ruins 
and reports for our consolation that there is still left “ the Ethical 
Christ,” which, we are told, is very valuable, notwithstanding it 
must be regarded as an ideal largely of our own creation ; the fact 
being, so “ Ethical Culture ” says, that struggling humanity has 
formed for itself the picture of a type of character and a form of 
life by imitation of which the conquest over evil may be most 
fully assured, [This is the view of naturalistic scientists, 
the only one permitted by the all-engulfing theories of rational- 
istic evolution, which dogmatically declare that no life or knowl- 
edge has come down from heaven; all things have come up 
from the ground—monad, mollusk, mammal, man, and even the 
Christ ideal—all evolved by instinctive and aspiring struggle from 
primeval germ or germs concerning the origin of which it is imper- 
tinent, uncivil, and vexing for us to insist on inquiring.| We hear 
the “ ethical ” teacher, who feels no need of believing anything as to 
objective facts when he reads the New Testament, saying that this 
ideal “ Ethical Christ ” appeals to him, moves and inspires him far 
more than when he viewed the subject in the conventional way. 
Having dropped the facts of history and revelation’s distinctly 
declared truths and the supernatural in the Bible and the concrete 
flesh-and-blood God-man, he exults in his disencumbered freedom 
and testifies to the blessedness of his fellowship with that airy 
ideal, “‘ the Ethical Christ,” as follows: 


It gives me greater pleasure now to read the Scriptures which tell the story of 
that life. I enjoy listening to the music of Handel's ‘“ Messiah” more than ever 
before. The paintings of the great masters which illustrate that life stir me more 
profoundly ; the splendor of the cathedral architecture, which speaks for the new 
spiritual view of life, has an even greater hold upon me. I can even read the “ de- 
votional literature ” of Christianity and be more helped and inspired by it. I take 
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even larger satisfaction, and am more than ever kindled in my aspirations when 
reading some of the writings of such men as Jeremy Taylor or John Henry New- 
man. Formerly I was constantly led to think how much I disagreed with such 
writings ; but now it is the other way, and I keep thinking how much I am in sym- 
pathy with them. As long as we have to dispute about points of philosophy or the 
facts of history the disagreement will have no end. But when we come down to 
the issue, what our hearts hunger and crave for, then we draw close together. We 
who may be dubious about historic records . . . will nevertheless be equally anxious 
to see this ideal type of character more and more reproduced in ourselves, 

The ethical culturist, though a rationalist, is unwilling to be 
called an agnostic, and is certainly no scoffer. To the bottom of 
his depth he is an earnest man, cherishing the ideals and ethics 
of religion, measurably reverent toward Christ, and unwilling to 
dispense with Christianity in bulk and altogether, apparently 
feeling toward it much as Matthew Arnold did toward the Chris- 
tian Scriptures when he wrote in Literature and Dogma: 

To the Bible men will return because they cannot do without it; because happi- 
ness is our being’s end and aim, and happiness belongs to righteousness, and 
righteousness is revealed in the Bible. For this simple reason men will return to 
the Bible, just as a man who tried to give up food, thinking it was a vain thing and 
that he could do without it, would return to food; or a man who tried to give up 
sleep, thinking it was a vain thing and he could do without it, would return to sleep 

It is commendable in our “ethical” friends that they do not 
entirely discard Jesus Christ; they are endeavoring to find what 
good use they can consistently make of him. Their writings 
seem confusedly to assume him sometimes to be an actual char- 
acter, a real person, and sometimes only an ideal; but in either 
view they say he was incomplete. The ethical ideal, which “ was 
only vaguely or dimly outlined in the Christ picture,” is now, 
they promise us, to be completed and clothed “in more realistic 
form;” and this well-dressed, new, and perfect ideal is the con- 
summate “ offspring of the universal human heart,” now offered 
to us as a superior substitute for the Word made flesh, the ever- 
lasting Son of the Father. For one thing they regret that the 
Christ portrayed in the New Testament was not aggressive 
enough, lacked “the determined will and venturesome mind.” 
His purity of spirit, his meekness and lowliness of heart were 
very lovely, but there was not in him, they think, “the bold, 
resolute, energetic will, pushing ahead to change the course of 
events and to alter the trend of history.” And this they say of 
Him whom Schelling calls “the turning point in the world’s his- 
tory,” who in three little centuries, without swords or ships, 
allies or armies, subdued the Roman empire to his sway, making 
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the emperor Julian cry, “O Galilean, thou hast conquered!” this 
they say of Him who was “holiest among the mighty, and mightiest 
among the holy, who lifted with his pierced hands empires off 
their hinges, turned the stream of centuries out of its channel, and 
still governs the ages.” 

John Stuart Mill thought the most valuable part of Christianity’s 
salutary effect on character to be available even to the absolute 
unbeliever; and it is now being definitely explained from “ ethi- 
cal” platforms how the unbeliever may obtain that salutary effect. 
The plan is to use Christ as an (incomplete) ethical ideal, and to 
listen to the Scriptures as to a strain of music, which may move 
us, influence us, induce certain moods in us, without our enter- 
taining intrusive and pestering questions about truth, reality, or 
historicity. It is recommended that each of us make a Bible for 
himself, beginning by going through the Christian Scriptures and 
selecting the passages that suit us best, judging from the way any 
passage affects us whether it is advisable to include it in our 
compilation. One “will seldom know positively at the first 
reading whether anything should belong to his sacred scriptures. 
He has to wait and see how it affects him on second or third 
perusal, what moods it awakens.” “I do not see, for instance,” 
says our ethical instructor, “how any human being, no matter 
what his religion or philosophy, can help being inspired by parts 
of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. Say over to yourself the 
words: 

“*He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities. All 
we like sheep have gone astray ; we have wandered each in his own way and on him 
was laid the iniquity of us all. He was despised and rejected of men; a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief. As one from whom men hide their faces, he 
was despised, and we esteemed him not. He was oppressed and afflicted, yet he opened 
not his mouth, As alamb that is led to the slaughter, or as a sheep that before her 
shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth, Truly he hath borne our griefs and 
carried our sorrows; the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with his 
stripes we are healed.’ 

*“ One can repeat that every few days all his life,” says the 
“ethical” teacher, “and never tire of it. We can see why. It 
puts one into a certain mood. It starts the soul into life. One 
begins to think of all the vicarious suffering in the world, how 
men have to bear each other’s burdens and one man endure the 
penalty for the sins of another. We think of the whole past of 
the human race and what had to be undergone in order that we 
might be where we are at the present day. There is something un- 
utterably sad and yet sublime about it. We see all mankind under 
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this law of vicarious suffering and draw nearer than ever before to 
our great human brotherhood.” Such, it seems, are the benefits 
obtainable from Isaiah’s wonderful chapter, apart from all belief 
or disbelief: no thought of the Messiah, no asking who he is of 
whom such things are written, no concern as to whether they are 
true or false, or whether it was the Son of God who did and 
suffered these things, or whether there was any virtue in his do- 
ing and enduring, or any benefit flowing therefrom. Plain state- 
ments of fact are dodged by meandering off into vague sentimen- 
talities, dissipating definite meaning into dim generalities, and dis- 
persing God’s Messiah-Christ into “all mankind!” It is the 
opinion of the sapient thinkers whose suggestions we are consid- 
ering that the Bible contains quite a goodly number of powerful 
and impressive passages which, “if read as we listen to certain 
kinds of music, will linger in the consciousness as a mood, and 
leave a sort of afterglow.” Take for another example the fifty- 
first Psalm; it is a work of art; its unity, its perfect harmony of 
tone makes it a penitential symphony ; it would be a fitting prayer 
indeed for a sinner (if there were such a thing as sin) to offer to 
an insulted and grieved God (if “ethical culture” permitted defi- 
nite recognition of such a Being). As matters stand, this psalm 
is well adapted to produce in the “ethical” mind those subdued 
regrets and better aspirations which make for moral dignity and 
must surely tend toward nobleness. Or take the thirteenth chap- 
ter of First Corinthians: how sweet and beautiful and grand! 
Let a man just steep his mind in its fine sentiments, and see how 
lovely, loving, and lovable he will become—in his moods ; at least 
for a time and on eupeptic days when the barometer is high and 
the wind sits in the favorable quarter. 

It is conceded by our “ethical” friends that the Bible, in 
parts, takes a high rank in mood-making, yet they say it is 
palpably insufficient. For example, in order to construct a 
moral symphony perfectly adapted to play us up into a superior 
ethical mood it is necessary to balance the sayings of Christ 
with the wisdom of the Stoics, Furthermore, your orchestra 
of players for mood-producing music must not exclude Buddha, 
who, going to Benares, said: “I go to beat the drum of the 
immortal in the darkness of this world.” Alongside of “ David’s 
harp of solemn sound” put Gotama Buddha’s drum. And for 
complete spiritual self-culture one should gather choice pas- 
sages from many sources—whatever impresses him as excel- 
lent—from the opening chapters of the Buddhist canon, from the 
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Greek tragedies, from Plato, Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius, from Shakespeare and Marian Evans Cross and Emer- 
son ; including also the passage about the “Sanctuary of Sorrows” 
from Sartor Resartus, Wordsworth’s lines about Tintern Abbey, 
some lines from Shelley’s “ Adonais,” some from Browning’s 
“Saul,” one or two of Clough’s poems, and possibly something 
great from Walt Whitman. What a liturgy might be compiled 
from these sources! If our “ethical” brethren would print such a 
service some nominally Christian Churches which reject the deity 
of our Saviour, or belittle sin and atonement, regeneration and 
sanctification, or think it desirable to garnish the Gospel with 
flowers from pagan gardens, might like to adopt it in their wor- 
ship. If you will make up thus by a cosmopolitan eclecticism a 
composite Bible, you will have a variously inspired volume, and 
if you read it as you would listen to a strain of music, the ethical 
culturist tells how it will affect you: “Its thoughts, its sayings, 
will move you, thrill you, strengthen you, nerve you to tread the 
pathway of your life; because it will seem much of the time as if 
you were the being through which (sic) they were being spoken, 
as if at that instant you were half divine.” Thus ethical ecstasy 
may be excited as patriotism is kindled in the Frenchman by the 
“ Marseillaise,” and in the German by the “ Watch on the Rhine.” 
It is added that for some temperaments the best possible Bible 
would be made up, not of literary extracts—words and sentences 
—but exclusively of musical selections. 

We envy no man his ability to enjoy the twenty-third Psalm 
without reference to whether there is any shepherd or any house 
of the Lord, and we count it a singular mind that can write: 
“ A book like The Imitation of Christ is a perfect gold mine of 
inspiration, and can be read with enthusiasm even by those who 
do not share the beliefs of Christianity.” Such enjoyment and 
enthusiasm are the same as one experiences in reading a romance. 
Real moral fiber cannot be so made. Indeed, the effect must be 
distinctly demoralizing. The scheme for getting the good out of 
Christianity without believing in it is a plan to better one’s 
ethical condition by playing tricks on oneself. If we should 
admit it to be possible for a man to cherish the Image of beauti- 
ful character, which is seen in the New Testament Christ, and 
which corresponds to a deep ethical ideal in the human soul, while 
disregarding the historic basis of Christianity and ignoring the 
question whether such a Christ is or ever was ; yet, with this ques- 
tion put aside, another equally serious question stands stubbornly in 
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the foreground: How much good can a moral being hope to at- 
tain by conscious self-fooling and make-believe ? 

Was it the fault of a certain man who mused over a volume of 
“ethical culture” before an open Adirondack fire that it oc- 
curred to him while gazing into the flickering flames and bursting 
sparks and crumbling coals that one form of possible usefulness 
for the Scripture has not been included by our “ ethical” neigh- 
bors in their scheme? At all events, the man, musing while the 
fire burned, found himself wondering why they had not gone : 
little farther and suggested that on acold night one might get 
some comfort out of Bibles by making a bonfire of them and sit- 
ting in the light and warmth of their brief blaze. Surely, listen- 
ing to the Bible as to mood-producing music is little above watch- 
ing the blaze of logs and indulging in the pensive reveries which 
its mysterious mesmeric influence induces. To ask the fireside 
dreamer whether the lambent tongues of flame in the fireplace 
tell the truth would not be much more absurd and idiotic than to 
trouble the “ethical” reader of the Bible with a similar question 
about its pages. 

The proposition to use the sacred Scriptures for merely inspira- 
tional purposes like music, excites in us emotions which contrast 
strongly with those we derive from the Bible. We cannot help 
wondering that a platform which claims to stand for a superior 
degree of culture should show so little philosophic seriousness and 
mental penetration, so little of the hungry appetite, keen scent, 
and patient pursuit of the cultivated intellect after exact and ul- 
timate knowledge. As spectators of its intellectual action on the 
field we see much fumbling, little sharp tackling and playing 
straight for a goal. We miss in this culture the keen discern- 
ment of the skilled thinker, neatly dissecting off and tossing 
aside the irrelevant and unnecessary, cutting straight down to the 
core and marrow of the matter. There is lack of intellectual 
virility, seizing the subject with the firm grip of an energetic and 
determined mind, and an easy-going mental indifference which 
seems to assume that to know is not a prime necessity for man’s 
happiness or welfare. It is surprising that persons assuming the 
function of public instructors in this day evince so little of the 
scientific temper and make so little use of the scientific method. 
In this respect Christian lectureships and the Christian pulpit are 
far in advance. The Christian student wants to know, demands 
to know, and investigates by experiment to find and prove facts. 
Christianity insists on facts, and has them ; it is the patron of the 
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scientific method, the chief promoter of science, a few of whose 
votaries sometimes vaunt themselves against it. Christianity 
studies things above in the spirit of the astronomer who uses his 
telescope not so much for exciting in himself a passing emotion 
of wonder and awe, as for finding out all ascertainable facts about 
the heavenly bodies; and studies things below, including the 
human state and the heart of man, as geologist and mineralogist 
study the earth to learn what it is made of and how it is con- 
structed, Christianity maintains laboratories of many kinds, and 
the characteristic style of the Christian instructor to his students 
is: “You are here to obtain by experimental, scientific methods 
exact knowledge of the nature, effects, and uses of whatever sub- 
stances you study ;” while it is hardly caricature to say that the 
consistent style of the professors whose teachings have provoked 
this essay would be: “Students in this laboratory, do not insist 
on knowledge. The most practical and certain use of these chem- 
icals will be to excite in you by their colors and odors feelings of 
pleasure or disgust.” As to the relentless search of science, so 
also to philosophy Christianity gives its approval, urging on its 
tireless pursuit of reality out and up to the supreme and ultimate 
Somewhat, bidding the philosopher sail all seas of thought 
throughout the wide universe, and make soundings everywhere 
until he touches deepest bottom and finds the Welt- Grund. 
Again, we cannot help wondering that the proposition to make 
a vague and vapory use of the Bible comes from an “ ethical ” 
source, since it seems to us deficient in moral earnestness and un- 
worthy of persons professing to make a specialty of ethics. It is 
the business of ethical teaching to discriminate primarily between 
right and wrong and coordinately between truth and falsehood. 
It is immoral to make light of the importance of this distine- 
tion. A live conscience pushes the question of truth and reality 
ever to the front, and never consents to make believe something 
istrue. ‘To put to the uses of fiction a book which claims to-con- 
tain eternal truth, and which as centuries roll is so accepted by 
ever-increasing millions of the highly charactered and intelligent, 
is ethically frivolous. In the presence of the most austere and 
lofty standard of morals, commanding action and prescribing 
duty, to content oneself with passive moods and indolent day 
dreams is ethical lotus-eating; and a moral life so fed is flabby 
and unsound—it is virtue in delirium. The conviction grows in 
us that deep moral earnestness is not found apart from religion, 
and that ethical culture cannot have real fighting force unless it 
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stands on a positively religious basis. The moral revolutions of 
history have been brought to pass by men who had in their veins 
the warm red blood of religious faith and the throb of strong 
convictions; history, as we read it, says that the best moral 
brawn and sinew need not be looked for except in such men. 
Furthermore the Bible is by its very nature unsusceptible of such 
treatment. It is too solid and inflexible for such soft, feathery uses. 
First of all it is largely a book of downright assertions, direct 
declarations of fact about many things past and future, in earth 
and in heaven—declarations in the presence of which the instinc- 
tively natural and forever necessary question which every sound 
mind must ask is, “Are these things so?” It is a matter-of-fact 
book, reporting events and giving explicit accounts, affirming that 
thus and thus real persons spoke, so and so real actors did, with 
names and places, times and circumstances given, as literal and 
exact as a mercantile inventory, and in a style as careful and 
responsible as an affidavit or a deathbed deposition. To hold off 
from it the question of true or false is impracticable. The pro- 
posal to read such a book as one would listen to the inexplicit, un- 
affirming song of a bird, or instrumentation of an orchestra, is 
inane if not insane. As well instruct a jury in court to listen to 
the testimony, not in order to obtain a clear conviction as to the 
facts of the case and to render a true verdict, but with the idea 
of inducing in themselves certain sentimental moods and tones of 
feeling. The Bible purports to be a record of real happenings, 
and the intelligence of the world no more thinks the Christian 
history a fiction, nor the life of Christ a fable, than it believes the 
physical universe to be a mirage. The same is true of all the 
moral and spiritual realities which the inspired volume reveals or 
refers to. Emotions and moods are inevitable, and may be highly 
useful, but religion has more important uses than to produce them. 
The Bible is sure to stimulate the imagination, but the supreme 
function of that splendid faculty is not to beguile us with unsub- 
stantial visions, but to make vivid to us divinely revealed and 
certified realities. Of the imagination it has been as truly as 
reverently said, that “its first and noblest use is to enable us to 
bring sensibly to our sight the things which are recorded as be- 
longing to our future state or invisibly surrounding us in this. 
It is given us that we may imagine the cloud of witnesses in 
heaven and earth as if they were present—the souls of the 
righteous waiting for us; that we may conceive the great army 
of the inhabitants of heaven and discover among them those 
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whom we most desire to be with forever; that we may be able to 
vision forth the ministry of our God beside us, and see the 
chariots of fire on the mountains that gird us round; but, above 
all, to call up the scenes and facts in which we are commanded to 
believe, and be present, as if in the body, at every recorded event 
of the history of the Redeemer.” Because the Bible is a declara- 
tion of facts and a revelation of realities it cannot be reduced to 
the uses of fiction nor listened to with the same indifference to 





truth as if it were a strain of music. 

In the next place such use is at variance with the avowed pur- 
pose and obvious stress of the Scriptures, which are bent not so 
much on imparting fine sentiments and certainly cannot be con- 
ceived as stopping there; the heaviest emphasis is on conduct 
and service, endurances, obediences, activities, fruits. Toward 
such concrete and positive results they push urgently on; and 
“Ye did it” or “ Ye did it not” is the explanation and justifica- 
tion of the final irreversible moral verdict. 

Again the contents of the Bible are too solemn and august to 
be so lightly dealt with. To treat the tremendous as if it were 
trivial is grossly incongruous and improper. It shows an utter 
lack of mental perspective, an absence of the sense of proportion. 
Take, for example, such passages as these: “The wages of sin is 
death; but the gift of God is eternal life;” “There is one God, 
one mediator also between God and men, himself man, Christ 
Jesus;” “Jesus Christ by the grace of God tasted death for every : 
man;” “If any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous: and he is the propitiation for our 
sins: and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world;” “Iam the way, the truth, and the life: no man cometh 
unto the Father, but by me.” How is it possible to listen to decla- 

rations so transcendently significant, sacred, and momentous as to 
an inarticulate and comparatively meaningless strain of music ? 
Can a prisoner listen to his death warrant or his reprieve without 
{ asking, “Is it true, that I am to die?” or, “Is it so, that I am to 
live?” The proposition thus to treat the Holy Scriptures is a 
piece of solemn trifling fit to go with Mirabeau’s enormous and 
irreverent frivolity when he said, “Let me die to the sound of 


delicious music.” 

Once more, such an attitude of mind toward a book so awful 
and majestic as the Bible is reckless audacity little short of defi- 
ance; it is folly approaching madness. This commanding book 
speaks with the most authoritative tone ever heard by man. 
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Probably Wellington knew the sound of command when he heard 
it, and holding his ear against the Bible he said he heard the 
sharp ring of marching orders, such as a man must obey or suffer 
punishment. There are orders in it as peremptory and relentless 
as Grant’s “ By the left flank forward!” under which his army 
went forward through seven days’ slaughter in the bloody Wilder- 
ness. The most imperative sentences ever framed are in its pages. 
It claims to be the voice of the almighty Maker and Judge of all. 
Its commands are backed by threats of penalty which blaze and 
thunder against disbelief and disobedience. A moral law able to 
enforce itself says, “ Do this and live; refuse and die.” If there 
is any ground for this authoritativeness, any power behind these 
commands, he who listens to them as to the rumble of stage 
thunder does so at his peril. The moral pungency, incisiveness, and 
grapple of many parts of Scripture make them as little like a strain 
of music as can be imagined. To attempt, for example, to put 
the Decalogue or the Sermon on the Mount to such a use is as 
preposterous and hazardous as for a man to lie under the rattling 
thunder, with heaven’s live lightning stabbing the ground, and 
expect to be tickled into a mood of tears or of laughter by the 
prongs of its fiery pitchfork. 

In the moralizings which this editorial criticises we see only 
iridescent film stretched over vacancy. The mind hath bubbles 
as the water hath, and these are of them. As we watch them 
float away one impression left upon us is that, if obliged to 
choose between the pundits of a pagan faith and the promulga- 
tors of a shallow antichristian unfaith, we would find it difficult 
to prefer the latter; that we might have more patience with 
Swami Saradananda, and Jehanghier Dossabhoy Cola, and Kwan- 
cho Shaku Soyen, and Swami Vivekananda, than with certain 
utterances of our “ethical ” professors. 

Why then spend so many words on a foolish proposition? For 
one reason if no other, because it warns us to watch lest we our- 
selves inadvertently appear as practical disciples of such shallow 
teachings and show no deeper earnestness; lest we read the Holy 
Scriptures with no more lasting result than a momentary solemni- 
zation and wistfulness; or lest, worst of all, we permit congrega- 
tions to go out from under our preaching to the conflicts and 
temptations of life and the final exigencies of death, no more im- 
pressed, instructed, strengthened, or established than if they had 
been listening to the “song of one that hath a pleasant voice and 
can play well on an instrument.” 

63—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XI. 
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THE ARENA. 


THE MORMON PROBLEM: A REPLY FROM THE UTAH MISSION. 


[THE Utah Mission at its annual session held at Ogden, Utah, Septem- 
ber 10-14, 1896, Bishop Vincent presiding, appointed a committee to con- 
sider and make reply to the article by Rev. F. 8. Beggs, in the Septem- 
ber number of this Review, entitled, ‘‘The Mormon Problem in the 
West.” We print the report as unanimously adopted by the Mission. 
An article from Dr. T. C. Tliff on the general subject is promised for a 
later date, and will be awaited with interest.—Eb. ] 

In the article committed to our consideration the following statements 
occur: 

1. ‘‘The Churches are not reaching the Mormons.” 

2. ‘So far as converting the Mormons is concerned, money has been 
largely wasted.” ‘‘ If two hundred real Mormons have been changed and 
made into earnest evangelical Christians during that time [twenty-five 
years, in which two millions of dollars have been poured into Utah] we 
have not been able to discover them.” 

8. ‘*A Presbyterian pastor who has labored for the past five years in 


Utah is of opinion that not one hundred Mormons have been converted 
into actual Christians.” 

4, ‘*Why waste time, money, and labor in carrying on what many re- 
gard as a religious crusade against a quiet, sober, religious, and industri- 
ous people ?” 

5. **The time has come for the authorities of all evangelical Churches 
to change their plans of missionary operation in Utah.” 

6. ‘‘ Had the missionary money spent during the past twenty-five years 
in supporting missionaries in uncongenial, unfruitful, and barren fields, 
where very few Gentiles live, been put by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church into a commanding college much greater results would now 
appear.” 

In correction of these statements the committee would call attention 
to the following facts: 

The Churches are here to reach all classes, and have never failed in 
their mission to the masses. Thousands of souls have been converted, 
many of whom are now centers of Christian influence and power in many 
States and Territories of the republic and other parts of the world. The 
value of this can never be fully estimated on earth. It must be remem- 
bered that there has always been a large floating population in Utah, and 
that large numbers that have been reached and saved through the in- 
strumentality of the Christian Churches and schools have gone from us 
and make no showing for the work on the ground. 

Again, the statement that Mormons are not reached is misleading. It 
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is true great numbers are not brought into Christian Churches, and yet a 
goodly number have been. A member of this committee received into 
the church in one community forty persons, about thirty-five of whom 
had been Mormons; and a number of these who were converted and who 
united with our Church were afterward excommunicated from the Mor- 
mon Church. Our minutes show that in one year there were one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven accessions to our Church from Mormon ranks. We 
have a letter from a brother of another denomination stating that hun- 
dreds of souls have been gathered by them into their Church, over four 
hundred of whom have been Mormons, and that over twenty of their 
workers and teachers have in some way been connected with Mormonism. 
The Christian schools have wrought a marvelous reformation throughout 
the length and breadth of Utah. The high standard of the public 
schools isone result of this part of the work. 

There have been mighty influences at work in Utah for the last twenty- 
five years, and a history of this work would be one of thrilling interest. 
The field is acknowledged to be the hardest in the world, but mighty 
victories for God and truth and education have been achieved; but for 
these Christian influences Utah would not be as far advanced as she is to- 
day. Great changes have taken place under the heroic toil and sacrifice 
of devoted men and women of God. 

As the committee can but briefly refer to these matters we recommend 
that Dr. T. C. Iliff be requested to answer the article in full in the 
November Review.* 

Gro. E. JAYNE , 
J.D. yp morerey Committee. 


“KNOWLEDGE AND FEELING IN SPIRITUALITY.” 

Tue contributed article on this subject, in the July-August number of 
the Review, contains some valuable psychological and spiritual sugges- 
tions. At the same time there are half-truths which do not deal out full 
measure, ‘‘ pressed down, and shaken together, and running over.” There 
is evidently a strenuous effort to push spirituality too far over toward the 
intellect, and hence a danger of unbelting the machinery. 

This old question, fought over by philosophers, gains new interest as 
the modern progress of knowledge inspires intellectual pride and ambi- 
tion. These two angels in strange apparel criticise crystal tear drops, 
using peculiar adjectives, and actually propose to stand guard at the gate 
of Gethsemane to critically see that all proceeds according to their rules 
of cognition and logic. 

The contributor says: ‘‘In the first place, in ordinary psychical proc- 
esses, the thought about anything antedates the feeling about it.” A 

* Dr. Iliff writes: ‘** The time is too short for me to comply with the request of the Annual 
Meeting of the Utah Mission, to supplement the above report by making full answer in the 
November number of the Methodist Review to statements in the article, ‘The Mormon 
Problem in the West,’ by the Rev. F. 8. Beggs. Besides, it seems to me that the report of 
the committee is sufficient reply to that part of the article to which the Mission takes ex- 
ceptions.” 
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fuller view will show that the conscious self always acts as a unit. One 
faculty does not sleep while others toil. Feeling never consents to go off 
on a vacation while intellect and will stay at home and trudge on at their 
tasks. One might as well say that the arrival of the light in a solar ray 
antedates the arrival of the heat; or, that the bulk of a cannon ball 
strikes the target before the breadth or thickness of the ball arrives. 
Knowledge affects feeling, and to this extent feeling is dependent on 
knowledge. But feeling also influences thought and will, and they are 
in turn so far dependent on feeling. When God comes into a human 
soul he does not set up his headquarters in the intellect, putting feeling 
and will under lock and key. He comes into our poor wasted life as a 
baptismal flood of Spirit. This new life flows into, and quickens, en- 
nobles, and beautifies the whole of human life. One function is not fed 
into a giant while another is starved into a dwarf. There are three roads 
into consciousness: (1) The physical senses; (2) Intellectual cognition; 
(8) Spiritual intuition. In the second one can mark the logical processes. 
In the case of the senses we only apprehend the stimuli, while in spiritual 
intuition we know nothing but the conclusion or result as it comes into 
consciousness. We are told, ‘‘ Our religious emotions are determined by 
our religious thoughts.” This is a half-truth. The other half is,that re- 
ligious feelings determine religious thoughts. A man feels as he thinks. 
But this is not all. One also thinks as one feels. A little child is by its 
mother put to bed in a room alone. She retires with the light. The 
child, in the darkness, feels afraid and thinks some one is in the room. 
Did the thought produce the feeling, or the feeling the thought? Evi- 
dently the feeling produced the thought. Spirituality is not ‘‘ purely 
emotional;” no more isit purely intellectual. Thought is not the only 
thing that determines feeling. Motive or purpose gives shape to both 
logic and feeling. This is true in business, politics, and religion. Below 
the purpose is character; hence volition, thought, and feeling all come 
from character conditions. Hence the bedrock of Christ’s philosophy is 
that there must be a new nature, Nor is it fair to say that feeling is 
‘‘mere emotion.” Emotion is a movement or excitement of feeling. 
Feeling is larger and more permanent in its nature. 

Our correspondent claims that knowledge is determinative of spiritu- 
ality. Itis truly an important element in it, yet knowledge may exist 
without spirituality. Human cognition is not the germ that produces 
the Christ life. Satan may have all the knowledge of an angel, yet he 
has no such thing as spirituality. His feelings may correspond with his 
knowledge; still the feelings are those of a fiend. It is not cognition that 
gives them shape and quality. Intellect alone does not make feeling. 
We are told of one dying who cried out, ‘‘Give me a great thought, that 
I may feed upon it.” This is quoted to prove that thought satisfies the 
soul’s longing. But the dying man wanted a thought, not as an end, but 
asameans. Besides this, his feeling of need prompted the demand for a 
thought. A deeper view shows that what satisfies the soul is not thought, 
but the real life-giving Christ himself. This satisfaction must come, not 
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by intellect mainly, but in the fellowship, the personal communion and 
consciousness of the Holy Spirit. The ‘‘ witness of the Spirit” is deeply 
and truly psychological and philosophical. Thoughts of God, Christ, sin, 
heaven, and hell may all be had without the feeling of penitence for sin, 
without which there can be no regeneration or uplift to the life or char- 
acter. Our contributor writes: ‘It is the revelation of God's anger and 
mercy to the mind that stirs the corresponding emotions of fear and 
love.” This is true so far, but a half-truth; for such knowledge may be 
given and only harden the soul in sin. 

But which has the larger place in religion, thought or feeling? It is 
clear that thought and feeling cannot be separated. Every thought has 
feeling, and every feeling has thought, and both have volition, and vo- 
lition both. But we may ask, Does religion vary as thought varies, or 
as feeling varies? Which is the law—the more thought the more re- 
ligion, or the more feeling the more religion ? We note that religion may 
be low when thought is high, and vice versd. The best theologians are 
not necessarily the best Christians. The most illiterate may be most 
pious. The profoundest thinker in the pulpit may have some ignorant 
member in the pew who is more religious and saintly than himself. Then 
we are forced to the conclusion that feeling has a larger place in true re- 
ligion than thought. Spirituality varies according to feeling more than 
according to thought. When the heart is brought to the front religion 
takes a fresh start. This is true in the cases of Christ, Schleiermacher, 
and Wesley. Intellect brings us into relation with our environment, 
Feeling is the response we make to this environment. Feeling more nearly 
represents the whole man, and he responds to his environment as a unit. 
Thought is by nature analytical. It takes to pieces and examines; but 
admiration, as a whole and undivided, leaps to its object. Intellect 
analyzes, heart synthesizes, One is the man thinking, the other the man 
loving. Kant says, ‘‘ Feeling is deeper than all thought.” Intellect is 
the handmaid of feeling. Even in science feeling is the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end. One must study science, or practice art, for the love of it. 
Love is the inspiration. If dislike prevail, failure is inevitable. One 
begins with curiosity and is kept at it by enjoyment or anticipation. 
Some are unstable in religion. This is because feeling is superficial—not 
because of feeling, but for lack of it. This may come from narrowness 
of interest, or because absorbed in self. A hawk hovering over the 
water responds to but one thing, its prey. So of a selfish, narrow man. 
The unselfish soul responds to this whole world and the unseen world 
also. A profound religious feeling relates to all conditions of life, as a 
deep honesty to all acts and dealings. It is called ‘‘ mere feeling,” as if 
unimportant, but this is from a superficial view. We say the ‘‘moved” 
man in court is one of strong feeling; but the judge who is unmoved may 
have stronger feeling. He considers the law, the State, and justice; the 
other only feels pity. We too often confound feeling with emotion or 
excitability. The firmer man may have greater feeling. The scientist 
has a vastly larger environment than another. But which has larger 
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environment, tle scientist without God, or the ignorant man with God? 
Evidently the latter, if he has any conception of God at all. 

Both intellect and feeling should be developed together. Sometimes 
one is cultivated exclusively, while the growth should be in equal pro- 
portion. Feelings are most prized by all, because most expressive of 
character. A gift is appreciated, not for its value, but for the feeling 
back of it. It is the kindness we prize. One is more grateful for sym- 
pathy than for all gifts. This is because self is given in the sympathy. 
Lifting the soul Godward, we feel his sympathy and prize it most of all, 
because in it he gives his infinite self. This begets the feeling of grati- 
tude without which the soul has an eternal sinking in depravity. The 
sum of all commandments is not ‘‘ Thou shalt think or know,” but ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love.” This is philosophical, because the feeling of love expresses 
the whole being as no intellectual process can possibly do. Cognition is 
egoistic, while love is altruistic, which includes both ego and alter, plus 
the relatio. The feeling commanded must come out of all the heart, in- 
tellect, and will, which are man’s totality and finality. 

Syracuse, N. Y. J. WALLACE WEBB. 


A REPLY TO DRS. WHEELER AND STEELE. 

LIMITED space necessitates condensation in our reply to the notes of 
Drs. Wheeler and Steele in the July-August Review, and forbids even 
brief notice of many of the details. 

Dr. Wheeler errs in his suggestion that ‘‘the theory which assumes 
that society imparts all the value to land . . . proves too much.” The 
‘‘same kind of application” may not ‘‘ be made to wages or any other 
earnings,” for the reason that these are the products of personal toil, 
while, as Dr. Steele says, ‘‘land has no such” human “ energy or personal 
agency in it, nor behind it.” This is alsoa sufficient reply to Dr. Steele’s 
argument concerning ‘‘land,” and ‘‘leather, or cloth.” Leather and 
cloth are the fruits of human brain and brawn. Land represents neither. 
Hence, it is sheer folly to maintain that both should belong to the same 
party. 

The writer repudiates the doctrine of ‘‘ governmental ownership ” im- 
puted to him by Dr. Steele. We have tried this scheme and find that as 
fast as $1.25 per acre is offered for the land the government transfers 
its title thereto to individuals; whence arises ‘‘ private ownership.” Let 
there be ‘‘common ownership” of land and “ private ownership” of the 
fruits of industry, and the bans of felicitous union between socialism and 
individualism will be wisely solemnized and a perplexing problem right- 
eously solved. 

After inculpating the writer because he ‘‘ offers no scrap of proof,” but 
he unblushingly 


’ , 


‘‘adopts” the theory because it ‘‘suits bis purpose,’ 
**out-herods Herod” in ‘‘ the thing he condemns.” Note the ex cathedrd 
manner in which he settles the entire question of land ownership as set 
forth in the Old Testament. Neither proof, reason, nor reference is 
given. The theory suits his purpose; therefore he adopts “it.” NowI 
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unhesitatingly deny that the ‘‘Old Testament regulation of landed pos- 
session in the Israelitish commonwealth ” provides for the ‘‘ ownership of 
land by individuals,” and refer to Lev, xxv, 23, and context. The Lord 
held the title; hence, the occupant could not transfer it. Acts v, 4, 
recognizes a code then in force, but expresses no approval thereof. The 
ease with which Dr. Steele disposes of Eccles. v, 9, is delightful; but I 
fearlessly challenge him to present accepted cannons of interpretation ac- 
cording to which this passage may be made to signify less, or other than 
that ‘‘the profit of the earth is for all.” 

Dr. Steele says, ‘‘ The assumption that either God or nature has given 
the land to the race is a pure gratuity.” I appeal to Gen. i, 28, 29; com- 
menting on which Dr. Whitelaw says, ‘‘The primitive charter of man’s 
common property in the earth... is the present section/ of this 
ancient document.”* Will my critic deny that in the transaction here 
recorded God treated with Adam as the representative of the rake? If 
not, will he define and locate the ‘‘ gratuity?” If he holds that God 
treated with him as a private individual, will he tell us whether or not 
Adam ever transferred his title? If he did not, we are living on land 
that belongs to no living man; if he did, to whom? Has it legally de- 
scended to the present landowners? If not, they are piratically exacting 
rent that justly belongs to others. In short, will he give us a complete 
abstract of the title to the land ? 

Dr. Steele draws a conclusion from what he labels ‘‘Mr. George’s 
theory,” and says, ‘‘ This may be illustrated by a great number of con- 
crete cases.”” He then proceeds to illustrate by a draft on fancy that 
would ravish the risibilities of the wildest dreamer of phantasmagorial 
perceptions. Its ‘‘concrete” parallel I have never seen nor heard of. 
The ‘‘two parcels of land” are equally well located. Apart from the 
value ‘‘ effected by labor” thereon they are equally worthless. He asks, 
‘‘ How would Mr. George’s theory work in such an instance?” We reply 
that, were economic conditions so chaotic as to produce such a ‘‘ con- 
crete” case, the theory would exact tax (rent) from neither; for neither 
parcel as land has any value; hence society, having nothing -nvested, can 
expect no returns. On the other hand, the first owner expends nothing, 
loses nothing, and may not rightfully expect more. The second owner 
has produced a value equal to $50 per acre of the land; hence, he alone 
has just claim to the whole or any part thereof. 

Durango, Colo. J. L. VALLOW. 


A REPLY TO MY CRITIC. 


Tue July-August number of the Review contains in its ‘‘ Arena” de- 
partment a brief critique of my article on Sociology, by W. M. Balch. In 
the third paragraph of his he takes exception to my statement that ‘‘ the 
cardinal doctrine of Christian sociology is that the reformation of society 
and the perfecting of the social order can only be effected by the moral 


* See Pulpit Commentary, in loco. 
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regeneration of the individual,” in the following words: ‘‘This may or 
may not be true. If it means simply that there can be no real social re- 
fo... that does not make individual men and women happier and better, 
the statement is obviously true and amounts to little more than saying 
that social reform must be social and reformatory.” To this I reply that 
my critic makes the glaring mistake of using reformation as though it 
were synonymous with regeneration, whereas the words are widely 
diverse in meaning and signification. Reformation is an act wrought by 
the individual in reference to himself; regeneration is a work wrought 
in the individual by the agency of the Holy Spirit, producing a radical 
moral change in man’s spiritual nature, and this is done, as stated in my 
article, ‘‘not by a slow evolutionary process, but by the immediate im- 
partation of the divine life—the perfect life—to the human soul,” thus 
making it a new creature which creates for itself new environments. To 
say that the reformation of society can only be brought about by the 
regeneration of the individuals of which society is composed is to predi- 
cate the fact that it cannot be accomplished by merely reformatory proc- 
esses which are altogether human in their origin and scope, but must 
be effected by a divine agency operating upon and through the individ- 
ual for the perfecting of the social order by the perfecting of the indi- 
vidual. 

My critic then proceeds to say: ‘ But, if the proposition means that 
the moral regeneration of society is to be promoted solely by direct ef- 
forts for the personal conversion of individuals, it misses the mark en- 
tirely.” To which I make the counter statement, which no one can 
gainsay, that all schemes and systems devised for the improvement and 
perfecting of the social order which have ignored the regeneration of the 
individual have proved utteriy abortive, and have ended in total failure 
—a fact that conclusively shows that the regeneration of the individual 
must be the cardinal doctrine of any and all systems that will result in 
any permanent betterment of the social condition of mankind. 

Referring to the motto of Christian sociology enforcing this point, 
‘* Make the tree good, and the fruit will be good also,” my critic says: 
‘* This is far from warranting the conclusion at which he seems to hint, 
that character is not immediately and largely a problem of environ- 
ment.” To which I reply that, if character is necessarily ‘‘ immediately 
and largely a problem of environment,” then man’s free agency is a fic- 
tion, aud he must cease to be accounted as a morally accountable and 
responsible being. Such a statement is in direct antagonism with 
the teaching of Christianity which represents man as endowed with an 
imperial, self-determining will, and on this fact predicates both his moral 
responsibility and accountability. The weakness of will in the presence 
of evil environments, to which my critic refers, is largely the result of 
either wickedness of heart or an entire absence of any effort on the part 
of such individuals to cultivate their will power. The will can be culti- 
vated and strengthened just as any other faculty can be cultured and 
strengthened, and those who fail to cultivate and strengthen their will 
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power are just as culpable as those who fail to cultivate and strengthen 
their conscience or any other moral faculty. There is large truth in the 
old saying that ‘‘ weakness is akin to wickedness,’ 

Stockton, Cal. E. D. McCreary. 


’ 


“DID PAUL PREACH ON MARS’ HILL?” 

THAT was a very interesting article which Professor Parsons contrib- 
uted to the July-August number of the Review, But is not the argument 
a trifle too positive? Overconfidence is not always conclusive. 

For illustration, note the author’s remarks on the preposition é7), 
perhaps the vital point of the discussion. ‘‘This word,” the professor 
assures us, ‘‘is very common, in both Luke’s gospel and in the Acts, in 
the sense of ‘unto’ or ‘before;’ but nowhere does it mean ‘up’ or 
into.’” Several passages are cited in support of the statement that Luke 
would have chosen ‘‘eic,” had he been speaking of ‘‘ascending or de- 
scending any eminence.” From which ‘discriminating nicety ” Pro- 
fessor Parsons would have us conclude that Luke, in Acts xvii, 19, is 
‘speaking of a tribunal and not of an elevation, and that the correct 
translation is, ‘They brought him before the Areopagus.’ ” 

But what of Luke xxiii, 33, ‘‘ And when they were come to the place 
which is called Calvary?” The Greek reads, émi rdv rérov tov Karobuevov 
Kpaviov, or, as St. Mark has it, ér? rdv ToAyoOav rérov. In this case is 
tradition evidently unreliable and Professor Parsons as evidently correct? 
Is Mount Calvary an apparition, and Monticulus Golgotha only a ghastly 
illusion ? So long as tradition is supported by the researches of scholars 
like Krafft and Hengstenberg, Schultz and Tischendorf, we are justified, 
it would seem, in hesitating to accept the verdict which Professor Par- 
sons so complacently pronounces upon the limitations of St. Luke’s éz?, 

It is true, however, that men as eminent as Robinson and Schaff differ 
with those we have named concerning the location of the scene of the 
crucifixion; but this does not materially affect the point at issue, which 
is whether or not Professor Parsons is right in affirming that he has 
‘*shown that Luke implies nothing about any ascent of the hill Areopagus,” 
and that the correct translation of Acts xvii, 19, is, ‘‘ They brought him be- 
fore the Areopagus.” Says Professor Thayer, of Harvard, in his incompar- 
able work, the Greek-English lexicon: ‘‘ The court was called Areopagus, 
from the place where it sat, also Arewm Judicium and Curia Martis. To that 
hill the apostle Paul was led, not to defend himself before the judges, 
but that he might set forth his opinions on divine subjects to a greater 
multitude of people, flocking together there and eager to hear some- 
thing new.” Evidently the doctors disagree. 

Our contention is simply this, that Professor Parsons errs in the claims 
he makes for the force of his argument, because he is in error concerning 
the restricted interpretation which he exacts of the preposition éri, A 
single citation must suffice to conclude an utterance which we hope 
will appear to the reader more interrogatory than dogmatical. In Rev. 
xxi, 10, we read, ‘‘And he carried me away in the spirit to a great and 
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high mountain, and showed me that great city, the holy Jerusalem.” 
The preposition in this case is not ei¢ or mpdc, but é7i, 

Perry, N. Y. BENJAMIN COPELAND. 

SUBJECTIVE THEOLOGY. 

Tue ‘‘ Arena” article on ‘‘ Entire Sanctification’ 
October Review is but another manifestation of the common tendency to spin 
theology out of one’s own feelings and thoughts. The true theology is al- 
ways based upon objective facts, and its authoritative exposition is found 
in the word of God. Moreover, many of the truths of the word are recon- 
dite and involved, so that to cite a text or two is not to declare them. 
There are texts that bear against them, and these are part of the word. 
They are a part of the context, too, and all must be submitted to broad 
principles of interpretation to be read aright. Hence they are questions 
for the experts, and the testimony of the experts cannot be ignored. 

We say, then, that the ideas expressed in the article cited are those of 
a small minority of Christian believers, and are practically unknown to 
the great masters of exegesis. We may set up a system of our own, and 
thereby make an appeal from rational interpretation. But, if we do not, 
we must acknowledge that the Bible does not teach that it is our privi- 
lege through definite prayer and faith to be delivered instantaneously 
from a sinward tendency or bias to evil, inherited from Adam and other 
ancestors according to the laws of heredity. Even those who preach this 
doctrine seem to concede that it exceeds the oracles of God, for they 
make most of their argument from ‘‘experience.” But this is illegitimate. 
It is monstrous to appeal from reason to the emotions, and to add a fancied 
experience to ‘‘the words of the book of this prophecy.” Whenever a 
man ceases to explain his experience by the book, and essays to explain 
the book by his experience, he becomes a fanatic. Can any man claim 
that he knows his ‘ original sin” by consciousness ? How then can he 
know of its removal by consciousness ? The origin and nature of de- 
pravity are matters of pure theology, and we are dependent upon the 
sible alone for our knowledge of their issue. We may see men grossly 
sinning every day without a conscious sense of bias to evil. Experi- 
ence may richly illustrate the word, and it may rabidly destroy it. 

If any are inclined to urge that this ‘‘experience ” is the witness of the 


; 


in the September- 


” 


Spirit, and hence must be true, let them go slowly. How do they know 
that it is the witness of the Spirit? Which of their emotions bear the 
Spirit’s label ? Here again we must appeal to the word. Mere joy is not 
the witness of the Spirit. Is there any authority for claiming the direct 
witness of the Spirit for anything else than the adoption of sonship ? 
Where does all this talk about the ‘‘ witness to cleansing” come from ? 
‘*The scars of sin” need a word. Truly they will remain during this 
life. But will they ever be obliterated ? Does the Scripture warrant us 
in the hope that the sinner will ever be as if he had never sinned? The 
atonement of Jesus is not a proper subject for emotional treatment. 
Cleveland, O. E. 8. Lewts. 
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THE MINISTRY AS A CONSERVATIVE FORCE. 

Tne bugle blast of the present age is aggressiveness. Everybody 
seems to be pushing forward. Quietness, receptivity, allowing things to 
work out their legitimate results is almost unknown. This condition of 
things is alike a good and anevil. The history of the world is that of 
progress; but a progress which does not have its foundation in fact and 
in truth is no true progress. There is danger of rushing on with un- 
checked violence until one is dashed over a cataract and destruction fol- 
lows. The world needs the aggressive people. It would be stagnant 
without them. But it equally needs those who will stand and ask where 
is the good way, and will endeavor to walk therein and to lead others to 
do thesame. This is the conservative force which keeps the overaggressive 
spirit from dominating the world. Such a force, we believe, is the 
Christian ministry of to-day. It conserves regularity. It maintains de- 
corousness in human life by preserving forms of worship. Few people 
are aware of the conservative influence of forms. There are those who 
would dismiss all form as an excess of dignity, whereas a banishment 
of forms would be an evil of great magnitude. We must recognize the 
idea of the too much and the too little. With all the contempt that is 
cast upon it the media via is in general the safe road. 

By conserving forms of service and order in the exercise of public wor- 
ship the minister has much to do with maintaining decorous methods of 
procedure in all departments of life. Manners and customs are main- 
tained, the destruction of which would revolutionize society. The min- 
istry, too, conserve the orderly progress of humanity. They realize that 
the world is not to be saved by leaps and bounds, but by sowing the 
seeds of truth, by the conversion of individual souls, and by the con- 
stant edification of the people. They are well aware that movements, 
however good, which have not their basis in sound principles and which 
do not proceed by regular laws are evanescent and destined to failure. 
Humanity is a growth, the root being the divine life in the soul of man. 
By thus promoting growth and orderly development in all departments 
of life the minister becomes a conservative force. It is wise for us to 
recognize the Church in this connection. The ministry are such because 
of their relation to the Church of God, which in all ages has stood alike 
for order and progress. At least, this is the case when it ‘has not been 
dominated by those out of harmony with its higher ideals. 

In this matter justice ought to be done to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Although not equal in numbers to some of the denominations 
of Christendom, we must recognize its wide and beneficent influence. 
Although it is not a Church of aggressiveness on some lines of Christian 
activity, there are, nevertheless, conditions of life which this Church 
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meets, and a work which it accomplishes, that the Church historian must 
not fail to consider. Its quietness in the midst of the occasional sensa- 
tional movements of other denominations must not be overlooked. As 
a rule, if not invariably, the pulpit of the Episcopal Church is not em- 
ployed for sensational purposes. The topics of the preacher are mainly 
Christian topics. The ecclesiastical adventurer has less scope there than 
in some other Churches, because of the rigidity, and perhaps, in our view, 
the narrowness, of their regulations. While it seems exceedingly un- 
charitable and lacking in the spirit of Christian tolerance for the Protestant 
Episcopalians to exclude other ministers from their pulpits, their insistence 
on Church order is not an evil. Their methods, further, preserve a strict 
recognition of the sacredness of church edifices. It is true that in the 
early Church God’s people worshiped in private houses, and every place 
was to them a sacred place. It is also true that in after years church 
buildings were invested with a sacred awe entirely out of harmony with 
our conception of the freedom of the Gospel; but here also is a middle 
place which the Episcopal Church seems to have found. Their larger 
churches are kept open during the day for sacred worship, and they en- 
courage among their people the feeling that these are holy places. Asa 
partial result the inquiry is being made whether it would not be better 
for all Protestants to open their churches more frequently to those who 
would come to speak with God, rather than to the tumultuous gather- 
ings for popular entertainment. It is also true of this Church that she 
does not appeal by unusual methods for large congregations. Her prayers 
are read with equal care in the presence of one or of thousands. 

A prosperous church does not necessarily depend upon large congre- 
gations, but it must be a center of sacred truth. It should be a sacred 
place, where anyone who enters should be brought in contact with 
Christ. It is to be feared that the call of the people for large congrega- 
tions is leading to a demand for sensational effects which even those who 
are most given to it will soon be unable to satisfy. Such things grow 
upon what they feed, and the morbid tendency for new and startling 
facts and peculiar forms of expression becomes so overpowering that at 
length it reaches limits which the most reckless vender of this kind of 
teaching dare not venture to present in his pulpit. The very persons who 
are allured by it soon become dissatisfied with this limited sensationalism, 
and they go away and seek entertainment in places where amusement is 
the recognized and only feature. 

Will not the Church grow more, and have a surer future, if her min- 
istry reserve for the pulpit the great teachings of Christian faith? They 
should clothe the Gospel in the choicest language; they should enforce 
it with the most apt illustrations; they should do their best by personal 
visitation to win men to Christ; but when that is done they should not 
waste time in sighing for large congregations. When the people feel 
that the house of the Lord is a resting place for the weary, and that the 
preacher’s words are consolation for the sorrowing, they will find reasons 
for going to church which they do not always find now. 
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EXEGESIS—HEB. VI, 4-6. 

‘For it is impossible for those who were once enlightened, and have 
tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, 
and have tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the world to 
come, if they shall fall away, to renew them again unto repentance.” 

This passage has been a very vexed one among scholars of the New 
Testament, and has formed the basis of extended theological discussion. 
It has been a proof-text of both Calvinistic and Arminian theologians. 
It is of course difficult to add anything to the discussion of a passage 
which has been a battle ground of exegetes, but a fresh putting of the 
points involved may be helpful to some of our younger ministers. This 
chapter begins with a statement of the apostle—that his readers should 
leave, that is, go beyond, the doctrine of the beginning of Christ, and 
be borne forward unto perfection, that is, to maturity of knowledge con- 
cerning Christ and his religion, and also to maturity of Christian charac- 
ter. It will not be wise, in the judgment of the sacred writer, to spend 
more time on the elementary subjects of the Gospel, as these had already 
been sufficiently insisted on. There is nothing to be gained by his readers 
in their repetition. He proceeds, however, to a statement of the elemen- 
tary principles of Christian teaching on which he had insisted, and then 
adds, by inference, the passage of which we are treating. 

The first point to be noted is the word ‘‘impossible.” It primarily 
means the absence of power. Wesley’s explanation of ‘‘ difficult” will 
not answer, and we must accept the ordinary ‘‘ impossible” as the mean- 
ing which the sacred writer intended to convey. The passage does not 
say that it is impossible for God to renew anyone to repentance, for the 
subject ‘‘ God” does not inhere in the sentence. The writer has been 
treating of the effects of the Gospel, and claims that it is impossible, by 
further discussion of truth, to renew those to repentance who ‘‘ were once 
enlightened” and ‘‘made partakers of the Holy Ghost.” If they fall 
away, after having received such tokens of God’s approval, it is impossible 
in the nature of things that further discussion would reclaim them. 

The next clause demanding attention is ‘‘to renew them again unto 
repentance.” Here commentaries very properly emphasize the present 
tense. The present implies continued action, and may be translated ‘ to 


* Continued rejection of Christ, crucifying ‘‘the Son of 


keep renewing. 
God afresh,’ 
or indeed possibility, of divine truth continuing to impress them. Even 
the Holy Spirit is hindered in its operation by the continuous hardening 
of the individual heart and the unbelief consequent thereupon. 

Another word needing consideration is ‘‘ crucify.” This word is in 
the present tense, and may be rendered, “while they keep crucifying to 
themselves the Son of God afresh.” A continuance in this sin involves a 
rejection of Jesus as their spiritual ruler, and while they are in this con- 
dition it is impossible to renew them again unto repentance. Their 
hearts and minds are closed. 

We need further to note the purpose of the renewal of which the 


’ 


sears the conscience so that there seems to be no probability, 
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sacred writer speaks. It is arenewal unto repentance. There is nothing 
said here of the impossibility of a return to God on the part of anyone 
who seriously repents of his sins. The penitent soul who turns to God 
through Jesus Christ will ever find access to the throne of the heavenly 
grace, God never refuses to hear the cries of his penitent children. 

The thought then of the passage seems to be this—the apostle could 
not longer linger on these fundamental discussions with which they were 
entirely familiar. Hence he must proceed to the higher and more im- 
portant principles. They must allow themselves to be borne onward to 
the maturity of the Christian life and to the more elaborate Christian 
doctrine, Then he proceeds to assign the reason, namely, the impossi- 
bility to keep renewing unto repentance while they by continuing to 
crucify the Son of God reject the very fundamental truths of Christian- 
ity. This interpretation is true to all the conditions of the passage. It 
gives to the word ‘‘ impossible ” its recognized meaning, and does not 
charge God with either an unwillingness or inability to save a penitent 
soul, It further assures us that the soul, stupefied by sin, may reach 
such a state that truth no longer impresses him, and that it can no longer 
be renewed to a condition of repentance which is essential to its salva- 
tion. It also affirms that while the soul continues its rejection of Christ 
and puts him to an open shame there is no probability of a renewal unto 
repentance and acceptance of the soul with God. 

This view makes it unnecessary to enter into discussion of the meaning 
of the phrase ‘‘ once enlightened,” etc. Calvinistic theologians have at- 
tempted to show that this passage does not mean those who have been 
actually converted, but rather those who have found the truth but who 
have not received it fully in their hearts. It also relieves the Arminian of 
his embarrassment as to the meaning of ‘‘ impossible,” insisting that the 
soul, once having been enlightened and having fallen away, could not 
under any circumstances return to God. 

As a study in exegesis this passage is interesting as an illustration of 
the value of the exact interpretation of the tenses of the New Tes- 
tament, which is so strongly insisted on by modern grammarians. 
‘While they crucify,” as in the margin of our late revision, is preferable 
to ‘seeing they crucify ;” and ‘‘are crucifying” is more vivid and 
gives a clearer view than merely ‘ crucify.” 

The general teaching of this passage is thus relieved of features which 
have been exceedingly embarrassing to interpreters, by keeping closely to 
the literal rendering and not allowing anything to be imported into the 
passage growing out of our preconceived opinions as to its meaning. 





HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE.—( Continued.) 


Tue nature of the book we call the Bible has already been considered, 
and is a matter on which there is a general agreement. Assuming its 
divine origin, we must, of course, study it with profound reverence. 
This is not to regard the book as an object of superstitious veneration, 
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but to regard it with that reverence due to a book which is to us the 
expression of divine wisdom toward mankind. It must not be studied 
with carelessness or indifference, but with painstaking fidelity. 

We will at once agree that it should be treated from a literary stand- 
point with critical exactness of method. We are now speaking of the 
way in which the reader may make the Bible most useful for practical 
life and for spiritual growth, Bishop Ellicott, in Foundations of Sacred 
Study, page 87, sets forth a threefold method of reading : ‘‘ First, a 
simple and attentive reading in the original language of the whole book 
(if short) which we have chosen for our study, or of a connected portion 
of it if the whole could not be carefully read through at a single sitting 
of moderate length ; second, a closer reading of it by paragraph, in 
which all the difficulties and disputable passages which may have been 
noted and felt in the first reading are fully investigated and, as far as 
possible, cleared up ; third, a more meditative reading, in which the 
whole attention is turned to the spiritual truth conveyed and to the spir- 
itual deductions that may be made from the paragraph, and, further, any 
distinctive teaching that may seem to be peculiar to the passage.” The 
first, he declares, will ‘‘catch, not only the general mind of the writer, but 
those shades of thought . . . which an attentive and consecutive reading 
of the original is always found most distinctly to supply.” ‘‘ The object 
of the second, or interpretative, reading is to realize the meaning of every 
portion of what is read ; while the object of the third, the reflective, 
reading of the passage is to enable the soul and spirit to draw forth the 
spiritual teaching of every part.” 

This threefold reading will impress the passage upon the mind and 
heart with such force that, when we have need to approach it again, there 
will be a reminiscence of past studies and an incentive to further investi- 
gation. When a miner has found a vein of gold or silver which has 
already yielded him rich rewards for his efforts he will be the more ready 
to dig deeper in the hope of finding more where he has already obtained 
somuch. It is not an unusual experience among students of the Scrip- 
tures to find themselves giving most of their time to those parts with 
which by their previous studies they have become best acquainted. They 
do this almost unconsciously, showing thereby not only the inexhaustible 
character of divine truth, but also the value of study as inciting to further 
study. Surface reading leaves the mind without stimulus for further inves- 
tigation, but a reading which has brought to view the finer and more obscure 
points will arouse the mind and heart, and will stimulate a desire for a 
complete mastery of the book or passage under consideration. 

It will be seen that such a reading as indicated by Bishop Ellicott pre- 
supposes an acquaintance with the original languages of Scripture, This 
condition addresses itself particularly to preachers, as they are supposed 
tohave this preparation for sacred study. The method, however, applies 
to lay students of the English Bible. If the whole Bible were gone over 
in this way, instead of in the cursory manner now so common, the results 
would be manifest in spiritual life as well as in biblical knowledge. 
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ARCHHIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


ISRAEL AND THE EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. 


Ir has always been a source of astonishment as well as of disappoint- 
ment that the Egyptian monuments are, as far as discovered, almost as 
silent as the sphinxes of that ancient land upon the relation of Israel to 
Egypt. It is true that some archeologists have seen some references 
more or less definite to the Hebrews or Israelites in Egypt, and that there 
are records of Egyptian campaigns in and through Palestine. But, ac- 
cording to Professor Petrie, an eminent authority, ‘‘ until this spring there 
has been no evidence in Egypt to show that any descendants of Jacob 
ever existed.” 

Finally, however, this indefatigable excavator has brought to light an 
inscription on which, beyond contradiction, the name Israel occurs. The 
slab on which it is written is one of the largest of its kind ever discov- 
ered, It measures ten feet three inches by five feet four inches, and has a 
thickness of a little more than a foot. This monument was first set up by 
Amenhotep III to record his glories and triumphs. It seems, however, that 
most of the original inscription had been erased and that it was again 
partially restored.’ Meneptah (also written Merenptah) had a mania for 
destroying the monuments of his predecessors in order to erect ones to 
himself ; but in building his own temple this solid slab of Amenhotep 
III was not broken up, but placed with its inscribed face in the wall, in 
such a way that the back, which had no inscriptions, appeared on the out- 
side. It was on this smooth surface that Meneptah had caused a record 
of his deeds to be carved. As the discoverer says, ‘‘The amount of 
writing upon it is without precedent.” In fact, there are more than six 
thousand signs upon its surface, which, when translated into English, 
make about fifteen hundred words, or enough to fill three pages of this 
department of the Review. 

Mr. Griffith, an eminent Egyptologist, has given a translation of the 
inscription. The most of it has no bearing whatever upon the Israelites, 
and for that reason need not be discussed in this article. The portion to 
which we would call attention, and which is of positive interest, is the 
following : 

‘*For the sun of Egypt has wrought this change ; he was born as the 
fated means of revenging it, the king Meneptah. Chiefs bend down 
saying, ‘Peace be to thee.’ Not one of the nine bows (that is, foreigners) 
raised his head, Vanquished are the Tahennu (North Africans); the 
Khitta (Hittites) are quieted; ravaged is Pa-kananna with all violence; 
taken is Askadni (Askelon ?); seized is Kasmel; Yenu (Yanoh) of the 
Syrians is made as though it had not existed; the people of Ysiraal is 
spoiled, it hath no seed; Syria has become as widows of the lands of 
Egypt; all lands together are in peace. Everyone that was a marauder 
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hath been subdued by the king Meneptah, who gives life like the sun 
every day.” 

Professor Petrie thinks that the monarch here mentioned is the Pharaoh 
of the exodus, As the male children of the Israelites’had been killed in 
large numbers by a decree of his father, the phrase, “it hath no seed,” is 
quite intelligible. There is, however, one difficulty about this inscrip- 
tion which, with our present light, is hard to solve, namely: If Meneptah 
was the Pharaoh who reigned when Israel left Egypt, how is it that 
he could have triumphed over Israel in the land of Palestine? The fact 
that Israel is spoken of in immediate connection with Syria, and indeed 
the whole geographical arrangement of the places and peoples that are 
mentioned on this slab, point to an Israel which was outside of Egypt. 
If, however, we suppose that the order in which the various countries 
are given is not intended to be exact or scientific all difficulty disappears 
and the report agrees remarkably well with the account given in the 
Bible. 

We should, however, say that the discoverer of this inscription is in- 
clined to the belief that though the king whose triumphs are recorded on 
this slab must be the Pharaoh of the exodus, yet the Ysiraal of the in- 
scription cannot refer to the Israelites who left Egypt under the guidance 
of Moses, but another branch of the children of Israel, who had returned 
to Palestine shortly after the expiration of the famine which had driven 
them to the land of Goshen. That some of the descendants of Jacob had 
returned to Canaan before the death of the patriarch explains, the pro- 
fessor thinks, why he was taken for burial to Machpelah. And the fact 
that the Bible is utterly silent concerning such a return is, as Professor 
Petrie asserts, no positive evidence against his supposition. 

This article, up to this point, was written last April. Since that time 
archeologists and biblical scholars have been busily engaged in studying 
the writing on the stela which is above described. Though the original 
stone is now preserved in the Gizeh Museum, and is thus inaccessible 
to most European and American scholars, it is a fortunate thing that the 
photographer has come to the aid of these investigators, has produced 
excellent photographs of the stela with its many mysterious hiero- 
glyphics, and thus has made it possible for all those scholars who are 
interested and qualified to study this most important document with- 
out the worry or expense of a trip to the Egyptian museum on the 
bank of the Nile. 

Notwithstanding that this venerable piece of granite bears the longest 
inscription of any similar ancient slab so far discovered, there is, strange 
to say, but one short clause—and just one word in that clause—which 
has attracted universal attention, namely, that in which reference is 
made to the Israelites, Fortunately, however, this clause, though trans- 
lated by several distinguished authorities, has been rendered in almost 
the same phraseology as at first given by Mr. Griffith, and, if not in the 
exact words of the first translator, yet in such a way as to convey the 
same meaning. It is true that Professor Sayce, who translates the 
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clause, ‘‘ The Israelites are minished,” etc., places an interrogation point 
after ‘‘ minished,” and remarks that the ‘‘ determinative of smallness or 
badness is added to it, so that it seems to signify minished or something 
of the same nature.” Professor Hommel, the distinguished Munich ori- 
entalist, in an article published in a recent number of the Neue Kirchliche 
Zeitschift, does not attempt to give any translation of the sign fest, but 
by way of explanation adds in brackets the following note: ‘‘ With the 
determinative for evil things; translation uncertain, as the word docs 
not occur elsewhere; but possibly related to 7%, meaning to overrun by 
an enemy.” 

It is indeed a source of great satisfaction that as far as scholars have 
translated the passage under discussion there is a virtual agreement 
among them all, especially in regard to the word ‘‘ Ysiraal.” No one 
has expressed the least doubt as to the sign so rendered, for all, without 
a dissenting voice, refer this to the people of Israel, and not to a coun- 
try of that or similarname, That a place cannot be meant is the more 
evident from the fact that the determinative used is that which is em- 
ployed with a tribe or people. This is not accidental, because the 
‘*name Israelite alone is without a determinative of land or city.” Then, 
again, the characters used show clearly that it cannot mean Jezreel. So 
it has come to pass, as Professor Sayce has remarked, that another criti- 
cal objection has been overthrown, namely, that there was no such peo- 
ple as the Israelites or Hebrews at the time Moses is supposed to have 
lived, Let this recent discovery serve as a warning to those who base 
their theories upon the silence of the Egyptian monuments concerning 
the records or Genesis and the Pentateuch in general that they should 
not be too free in their conclusions regarding the early history of Israel; 
but rather let them follow one of their great leaders, Wellhausen, who 
now admits that, after all, the children of Israel, during the early part 
of their history, might have lived in the land of Egypt, as recorded in 
the Old Testament. 

Important, however, as this new discovery has been, it must be admit- 
ted that it has caused no little confusion, since it will require the recast- 
ing of several theories supposed to have been perfectly established. 
Though the inscription has an undoubted reference to Israel, it is very 
difficult to say to what period of their history reference is made. Was 
it before or after the exodus? Were the Israelites in Egypt, wandering 
in the wilderness, or in Palestine, at the time Meneptah claims to have 
subdued or spoiled them? As our readers know, Professor Petrie has 
suggested five possible answers to the above questions, which may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

1, The reference is to the oppression of the children of Israel in 
Egypt, as recorded in the Book of Exodus. This, indeed, agrees well 
with the accepted view that Meneptah was the ruler of Egypt at the 
time of the exodus, But, if this view be the correct one, why is Israel 
mentioned between two places which were situated outside the land of 
Egypt? 
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2. The reference is to a time after the Israelites had settled in Pales- 
tine. But how, on this supposition, is it possible to account for the 
absolute silence of the Hebrew Scriptures regarding such an Egyptian 
campaign ? 

3. Though the fact is not recorded in the Bible it is possible that only 
a portion of the Israelites went down to Egypt with their ancestor Jacob. 

4. Or, granting that they all went down at the time of the famine, it 
is not necessary to hold that the entire family remained any length of 
time in the land of the Pharaohs; but they soon returned to the land of 
promise. The fact that Jacob was buried in Machpelah seems to favor 
some such a view, 

5. A portion of the Israelites reached Canaan in a very short time 
after leaving Egypt and crossing the Red Sea, though the bulk of them 
wandered in the wilderness for more than a generation. The reference, 
therefore, on the slab is to the small portion which had thus gained an 
early entrance into Canaan, and which were subdued by the armies of 
Meneptah. 

It will be difficult for most of our readers to see the possibility of rec- 
onciling any of these five propositions, except the first, with our ideas 
of Hebrew history. Though Professor Petrie is inclined to the view that 
the inscription speaks of a branch of the Israelites which in some way 
had become detached from the main body of the nation, it must be 
confessed that the difficulties inseparably connected with such a theory 
are very great. 

Both Hommel and Sayce agree that the Meneptah in question was 
the Pharaoh of the exodus. The former says: ‘‘ However dark the 
reference of Meneptah may be to Israel, the fact, nevertheless, that 
mention is made of them, and that too in the connection to which I 
have referred, is in itself a matter of great importance, in so far as it con- 
firms what has been surmised before, namely, that Meneptah is the 
Pharaoh of the exodus.” * This utterance of the celebrated Munich pro- 
fessor virtually agrees with that of Professor Sayce, who, among other 
things, says: ‘‘ At any rate, the theory which saw in Meneptah the 
Pharaoh of the exodus has received a confirmation.” And, from what 
has been said, it is evident that the Oxford professor believes that ‘ the 
Israelites were still in Egypt when the inscription was engraved.” t 

It would be an easy matter to multiply citations from other learned 
articles written on this subject. But, as no other writer has said any- 
thing more definite or positive regarding the bearing of the inscription 
upon Hebrew history than what we have above quoted from Petrie, 
Hommel, and Sayce, the best we can do is to wait patiently for ad- 
ditional light, with the hope that Egypt, which has surprised us so often 
and so unexpectedly, will yet some day furnish us with documents dug 
from its ancient ruins that will fully confirm the story of Moses and the 
Jewish exodus, 


* The Independent, September 24, 1896, 
t Sunday School Times, July 11, 1896, 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY. 


Wuat can be done to make Protestant the continent of South Amer- 
ica—or, less offensively speaking, to spiritualize its existing religious 
communities, to reach the unevangelized sections of the continent, and 
to help its incoming European populations ? When Bishop Newman or- 
ganized our Conference in South America, Methodism practically served 
notice on the world that she had a commission coextensive with this 
western hemisphere. The six presiding elders’ districts then formed 
each covered a nation—or, rather, the whole covered eight of the ten na- 
tions of the vast continent. The last General Conference, anticipating 
the further development of this work, provided by an enabling act for 
the erection within the next four years of a Mission Conference out of 
this vast Conference. All this looks to advance, and appeals to the 
Church for a closer study of the details involved in meeting our obliga- 
tions to the populations continuously south to Tierra del Fuego. I, 
acting under the Monroe doctrine, we demand that Europe shall not ex- 
ercise political control over Mexico and South America, the question 
arises as to the increased religious obligations devolving on us. We do 
not think that the whole responsibility necessarily falls to our share; 
but, as a matter of fact, except as the European immigration into South 
America shall serve to extend the missionary labors of European Chris- 
tians in that direction, the bulk of the work will probably be left to us. 

The new commercial impulse in the United States, aiming to cultivate 
a freer exchange between South America and ourselves, will, if success- 
ful, impose on us new duties. How far this impulse will reach is not 
predicable at present. Certainly the bulk of the South American trade 
is still with Europe; but the Church can at least keep step with the 
attempts to bring our nation and those of South America into closer fel- 
lowship. Our attention is attracted to this subject afresh by the move- 
ments of the National Association of Manufacturers of the United States, 
an organization said to be made up of fifteen thousand manufacturers in 
North America, with a capital of a half million dollars for use in ad- 
vancing the manufacturing interests of America in other lands. 

It may not be generally known that the interest of this association cen- 
ters largely in South America, and that an important commission from 
the body visited Buenos Ayres in August last with the purpose of estab- 
lishing sample warerooms on a large scale in the capitals of the several 
South American republics. It may also be not generally known that at the 
close of the World’s Fair the entire Argentine exhibit was turned over to 
the Commercial Museum of Philadelphia, and that Philadelphia has prob- 
ably spent fifteen thousand dollars for permanent preservation of grains, 
dye stuffs, tanning materials, and other products of Argentine. The raw 
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products from the several South American republics in that museum 
number over sixty thousand objects, and are supposed to constitute the 
largest permanent exhibit of raw materials in the world. 

The object of traversing these purely secular matters in this connec- 
tion is that the Churches of this country may be incited to keep step 
with every advance which serves to increase the sympathy between 
South America and ourselves. The single State of Brazil has sixteen 
millions of people, of whom at least fourteen millions are estimated as 
entirely unevangelized, and among whom Protestant America has not 
more than one missionary to possibly a hundred thousand souls. What 
is sought to be emphasized is the eminent obligation on the Chris- 
tians of the United States. The Church of England, the British Bap- 
tists, the Congregationalists of Great Britain, the Presbyterians of 
England, the Church of Scotland, the Free Church of Scotland, the 
Methodists of Great Britain and Ireland, and the United Presbyterian 
Church of England do not any of them contribute to the spiritual eleva- 
tion of the thirty-seven millions in this, as it is coming to be called, ‘‘ neg- 
lected continent.” We are not saying that they ought to take up this 
work, That is a question outside the present discussion. But we are 
contending that the natural agency in spiritualizing the South American 
republics must be the evangelical Churches of the United States. 


DEBTS OF MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


Tue American Baptist Home Missionary Society finds itself in a crisis. 
The panic of 1898 struck the society with such force as to leave it a debt 
of one hundred thousand dollars. It has struggled manfully for three 
years, but unless improvement soon comes will be obliged to begin re- 
trenchment because the debt has already increased to one hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars. The General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in May last directed the General Committee of our Mission- 
ary Society to restrict its aggregate appropriations, hitherto made on an 
estimated income, to the sum of its receipts the year preceding its annual 
session. This would result in preventing any new indebtedness of the 
society hereafter. There is at this writing, however, an indebtedness of 
something like a quarter of a million dollars, except as it may be lessened 
in response to an appeal for special contributions to cancel it. The 
American Board closed its financial year the last day of August. It had 
paid its debt of one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars, and had a bal- 
ance on hand, notwithstanding a decrease in its receipts from legacies. 
Unfortunately, this balance was in part created by the severest curtail- 
ment of its appropriations. The board is to be congratulated, how- 
ever, that it has canceled its debt without reducing its appropriations 
more than seventy thousand dollars, discouraging as this is, especially in 
view of increasing success in China from the fact that the China-Japan 
war is opening the eyes of some of the Chinese. 

The Church of England Missionary Society somewhat recently found 
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itself with a debt of a hundred thousand dollars, and resolved in the face 
of it to send to the foreign field all suitable applicants for service, with 





{ the result that it paid off its debt and sent a large number of recruits to 
ie the field. The next year it continued the same policy, the result being a 
: A debt of eighty-five thousand dollars, but a net increase of forty-six in its 
4 missionary staff. Including this debt the society sanctioned the expendi- 


ture for the next year of two hundred and twenty thousand dollars more 
than the amount of its income, and inaugurated new enterprises which 
would demand a great increase of men and means in the succeeding three 
years. It has seventy-three new missionaries preparing to sail this year, 
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and evidently hopes to find special support for them, since of its existing 
missionaries no less than one hundred and fifty-two are thus supported, 
and nine of the seventy new appointees are also thus provided for. Of 
this total of one hundred and sixty-one, fifty-one and a half are supported 
by individuals; forty-two and a half by associations ; twenty-six by as- 
sociations in the colonies; twelve by the Gleaners’ Union; eleven by other 
missionary societies; and five by friends. Besides these the society has 
already on its roll sixty-three honorary and fifteen partly honorary mis- 
ry sionaries in the field; by which term it designates missionaries who sup- 
port themselves without drawing any salary, but who volunteer to serve 
under the society precisely as if they received their salaries from it. 
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THE CONGO FREE STATE. 
Ir is desirable to have the fullest information on all topics relating to 
a portion of the world where missions are projected. We obtain a great 
deal of this from missionaries when once they are on the field and have 
i opportunity to become acquainted with its conditions. The information 
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\ i communicated by them concerning the languages, as well as the socio- 
= | logical and other features of the communities where they live and labor, 
iy is very highly esteemed by all learned societies. But, on the other hand, 
} it is the privilege of the Church to learn much from purely secular sources 
which is of great value to its special work. In illustration of this the 
report of the United States Consular Agent, Mr. R. Dorsey Mohun, of his 
investigations in the Congo Free State may be named as affording much 
: valuable knowledge. Mr. Mohun was designated Consular Agent in 1892, 
and his report is in the form of an itinerary diary, covering his observa- 
tions while associated with the Belgian forces from Boma to the Upper 
Congo between April, 1892, and August, 1894, and presented to the United 

States government somewhat over a year ago. 
In the matter of the climate Mr, Mohun concedes that it is not favorable 
for foreigners, including the American negro colonist, but maintains that 
it will not suffer by a comparison with that of other tropical countries 


similarly situated as to degrees of latitude. He makes, on the authority of 
Dr. Ryepondt, a comparative statement of the death rate perthous and 
in the different hot countries of the world. Before the British had ac- 
i quired the knowledge and the conditions of health in India, from 1800 to 
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1880, the mortality among the troops was 84.6; while in the Dutch East 
Indies between 1819 and 1828 it reached 170, and in Jamaica from 1820 to 
1830 was 121. For the eleven years ended with 1848 it was 77. In Tunis 
during 1881 it was 61, and in the Antilles, 91. Guiana is situated simi- 
larly to the Congo, and in 1885 the death rate was 237. In Senegal for 
1832-37 it was 140. These countries have been taken because they were 
at those different dates in the same progressive state as the Congo is to- 
day. The average mortality in the Congo Free State for ten years has 
been seventy per thousand, Mr. Mohun’s conclusion is that the Congo 
offers the best advantages to negro emigrants from the United States, 
being ‘‘ far and away healthier than Sierra Leone or Liberia.” 

As to the religious state of the natives on the Lower Congo, he says 
fetichism is largely followed, and there is much quiet poisoning going on 
in the village communities by the fetich doctors, though this has been 
somewhat checkea from the hanging of several of these doctors by the 
government. Practically, they are without any religion beyond this fetich 
superstition. They worship no idols, no fire, nor the sun, moon, or stars. 
They ‘propitiate a wooden fetich, when they wish to accomplish anything 
special, by hanging gin bottles and beads about his neck, murmuring 
some jargon at the same time. In case of theft a nail is driven into the 
fetich for the purpose of thereby superinducing the death of the unknown 
thief. There isa native school of medicine located at Boma, the students 
of which are obliged while attending it to be painted or whitewashed 
from head to foot. 

In the matter of government among the tribes of the Lower Congo 
there is absolutely no king or chief. Some call themselves so, but their 
only title to it seems to be that they have a few more brass rods, bales of 
cloth, or boxes of gin than their neighbors. Each village is independent 
of every other, having its own headman. The standard of value is a 
piece of handkerchief twenty-four feet long and a yard wide, reckoned 
at sixty cents. A card is given which is good for one piece of handker- 
chief, and when the caravan has done trading they gather these cards 
and select what they want in return. As a rule they will not touch 
money, regarding it as worthless; and the trader likes this, because he 
makes large profits in exchange for handkerchiefs, paying his own 
drafts in handkerchiefs at sixty cents each which cost him twenty cents 
delivered in his warehouse. 

The government which Mr. Stanley organized has now been ten years 
in operation, and has been recognized as independent by all the European 
powers and the United States. Its flag has a blue field and a golden star 
in thecenter. The King of Belgium continues to be the sovereign and ad- 
ministers the Congo region through the ‘‘ Bureau Centrale,” composed of 
the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, of Finance, and of the Interior, 
through whom all orders pass to the Congo Free State. The local gov- 
ernment in Africa consists of a governor general with various state de- 
partments. Mr. Mohun thinks, however, that it will be necessary for 
Belgium to annex the Congo, to insure its ‘‘ salvation.” 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 

F. Godet. Long known in this country by his commentaries, he now 
turns to the duties of a New Testament critic, His age and scholarship, 
recognized by all, have given him a warm place in the affections of con- 
tinental European investigators. The traditionalists will heartily wel- 
come, and the radicals will be bound to respect, this champion of the 
old-time views of the origin of the New Testament books. While Godet 
defends every book in the New Testament, yet he is not afraid of crit- 
icism. He believes that the Church should allow criticism to go its own 
way, in sure faith in an invisible Judge who watches over it and unceas- 
ingly, though without demonstration, chastens it. He who willfully 
and lightly robs others of one of those sources of life which God has 
caused to spring forth from the words of the apostles condemns himself 
to a lessening of the degree of that life which the Spirit pours out into 
the hearts of men through these words. This Godet regards as a more 
effectual check than any which can come from the excommunications 
hurled from the Vatican or the sufferings inflicted by the Inquisition. In 
other words, God watches over his word, and the erroneous conclusions 
of the critics carry with them their own corrective; hence the Church 
need not fear. We think he might safely have omitted the qualifying 
terms, ‘“‘willfully and lightly.” For if these words indicate any evil in 
the critics the consequence he speaks of would result rather from that 
evil than from anything else. If one robs himself of the water of life 
the effect is the same whether he does it ‘‘ willfully and lightly” or not. 
It looks as though Godet was afraid to make the assertion without quali- 
fication; he really felt that there were willful and light-minded critics, 
and meant to say so. Had he openly said so it would have been better, 
and the majority of his readers would have agreed with him. For, 
although there is no doubt that the majority of the critics ere actuated 
by worthy motives, it is equally sure that some of the greatest names in 
the critical world have treated lightly the most important themes. 
Godet’s classification of the New Testament critics is as follows: Those 
of the left, whose representatives start from the monistic standpoint in 
their rejection of the supernatural; a left center, who follow Kant; and a 
right center and a right, who are true theists. 


) 


P. Tiefenthal. A Romanist of the Romanists, he cannot so much 
guide thought as hold it in the old channels. In his Daniel Explicatus 
(Paderborn, F, Schéningh, 1895) he not only maintains the authenticity 
of the Book of Daniel, but also the authenticity and trustworthiness of 
the apocryphal additions thereto. Furthermore, he places these addi- 
tions within the Book of Daniel in accordance with his views of the period 
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in the history of Daniel to which they belong. His explanations of the 
historical difficulties in the way of the acceptance of the book by certain 
critics are those which are generally given. But he merits the distinc- 
tion of originality, at least, in a couple of particulars. Nebuchadnezzar’s 
mental affliction he places parallel with that of Louis IL of Bavaria, who 
thought himself to be the Lohengrin of German legend; and Daniel, who 
is an example of the fact that God always has the means at hand for the 
necessities of his kingdom, he compares with Windhorst, whom ‘‘God 
sent for the defense of the Church in the so-called Kulturkampf.” But 
his dependence upon Keil is carried to such an extent that he even dares 
to allow the superiority of the Masoretic text to the Vulgate. His pref- 
erence for Keil is founded on the supposition that he is among the few 
non-Catholic commentators who interpret the Book of Daniel in accord- 
ance with Catholic principles. Consequently he pays almost no atten- 
tion to the more recent literature of his subject. What references he 
makes thereto are mostly at second hand, That much of the supposed 
advance in biblical science is purely literary adventure must be admitted. 
Men wholly unqualified for the difficult task of weighing the evidence, 
and filled only with the idea that the old cannot be true, undertake to 
correct the ideas which have hitherto prevailed. That they make sorry 
work of it is no wonder. But progress in every department of learning 
has had the same follies to contend with, and no one thinks on that ac- 
count progress ought to be checked. A conservatism, however, which 
springs, not from conviction, but from restrictions placed upon the in- 
vestigator from without, is far worse than all the follies of freedom. If 
there is any unpardonable sin in the handling of divine things it consists 
in voluntarily putting on spectacles which will compel us to reach certain 
prearranged conclusions in the interest of the institution which provides 
the spectacles. We have mentioned Tiefenthal here simply because he is 
a type of Roman Catholic prejudice under the pretense of the utmost 
freedom. 


Carl Boetticher. If anyone in studying the great thinkers among the 
German theologians should receive the impression that they are over- 
fond of criticism he would seriously mistake them, at least as a class, 
With them criticism is not, as a rule, an end, but a means. Could the 
uses to which the results of criticism are put be looked at from their 
standpoint the impression now prevalent concerning German theology 
would be greatly modified. We may admit and even assert the error of 
their ways, but we cannot deny the profound earnestness of their pur- 
pose through it all to discover the true faith of Jesus Christ. They 
have a notion that the Gospel has been covered over by vast accumula- 
tions of error during the progress of the history of the Church. These 
they would remove that they may ascertain the real teachings of Jesus, 
with the purpose that when found they may accept them. The purpose 
is unquestionably commendable, whatever may be thought of the 
methods employed. Nor are the results, so far as the practical outcome 
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is concerned, so far away from orthodoxy in most cases as many sup- 
pose. For instance, Boetticher detines faith, in the New Testament 
sense, as consisting of three things: first, unconditional trust in God, 
such a disposition of the heart or will as produces humble self-renuncia- 
tion and the ascription of all honor to God alone as the source of help 
and salvation; second, perfect consecration to God, a disposition of 
the heart an@ will which finds its expression in the following of Christ 
and in obedience to his will ; and, third, conquering power, finding ex- 
pression in miraculous deeds, in mighty words, in patient endurance 
under suffering and temptation, etc. The man who, after a critical 
search of the New Testament, finds that to be the nature of the faith of 
the New Testament Church is not far astray. As to the real nature 
of the Christian faith, Boetticher represents the essential views of 
the majority. There would be differences of opinion as to whether all 
this is well founded, and especially as to how we are to be assured of the 
reasonableness of such a faith and the relation of it to justification. We 
think Boetticher has given, on the whole, a very exact description, in 
general terms, of Christian faith, though there is little suggestion as to 
the character of justifying faith in particular in his delineation. It is 
interesting to note, as we have before done in these pages, that though 
the New Testament may be a subject of varying criticism those critics 
are generally orthodox when it comes to interpretation, 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


“ Der Glaube und seine Bedentung fiir Erkenntniss, Leben, und Kirche, 
mit Riicksicht auf die Hauptfragen der Gegenwart” (Faith and its Rela- 
tion to Knowledge, Life, and the Church, with Special Reference to the 
Principal Problems of the Present Day). By Julius Késtlin. Berlin, Reuther 
& Reichard, 1895. One turns with almost breathless interest to such a 
work from such an author. We can give but a brief outline of the fun- 
damental portion: The believer must hold fast to the objectivity and 
actuality of the objects of his faith. The scientific consideration of 
nature, while it cannot establish our religious faith, need not conflict 
with it. On the one hand, the Christian faith solves certain problems 
which otherwise must remain unexplained. On the other hand, the 
Christian need not appeal to the Scriptures for the explanation of those 
facts and operations of nature which we can see with our natural mental 
faculties; for example, we need not try to correct the Copernican theory 
by an appeal to the biblical account of creation. The true way to a 
knowledge of God is not to start with the thought of God as absolute, 
but rather from the idea of God as Father, the personality whose charac- 
ter is love; in other words, from the standpoint of faith. That this is a 
limited idea of God must be admitted, but Késtlin thinks, and doubtless 
all of us will agree, that for the purposes of religion we can have no 
more adequate idea of God than this by adherence to the idea of God as 
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the absolute. One of the most interesting phases of the work is that 
which treats of the Christian revelation as final. While freely admitting 
that the utterances of the New Testament writers are not iu all respects 
to be taken as absolutely trustworthy, but rather in some cases as their 
opinions as to matters of fact, yet he maintains that in Jesus Christ the 
way to God and his salvation is opened once for all. We do not regard 
the argument which our author gives in support of this proposition as 
exhibiting the strength of the Christian position on the subject. His 
main dependence is upon the freshness and originality of the record and 
its contents as compared with the later products of the Christian faith, 
and upon the fact that the books of the New Testament were selected 
from all the then existing literature, not so much on account of a critical 
insight as because of the impression they made upon the Christian 
thinkers of the early Church. 


“ Die Nachfolge Christi und die Predigt der Gegenwart” (Christian 
Discipleship and the Preaching forthe Times). By Johannes Weiss. Géttin- 
gen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1895. The purpose of the work is to show 
those who fill our pulpits what they ought to preach—how they should 
represent Christ and the relation of the believer to him in our age and in 
our state of intelligence. He rejects the Ritschlian idea, according 
to which Christian life depends indeed upon the impression which the 
portrait of the historical Christ makes upon the individual, but mediately 
through the Church and the work of education; also Hermann’s idea that 
the normal way of attaining to faith is by means of the overpowering in- 
fluence of the historical Christ, thereby making the gate of life too narrow. 
So also he rejects Kaftan’s notion that the fundamental condition of a true 
Christian life is communion with the risen Christ. Weiss seeks a formula 
which shall approach as near as possible toward those who are strangers 
to Christ and which shall at the same time make a minimum of demand 
upon those who would become Christians. This is not found in faith in 
the risen Christ, who is supposed to be, nevertheless, really with his people, 
leading them and giving them victory. Nor can this formula be found in 
the notion of Christ as a great historical reality of the past whom we may 
follow according to Franciscan fashion with self-denial and obedience. 
The Johannean idea of obedience to the commands of Christ is insufficient 
because the ethics of Jesus breathe a spirit which is strange to the ideals of 
life prevalent since the Reformation. We are shut up, therefore, to the 
thought of a purely intellectual relationship to Christ, such as we have with 
other absent personalities which, when vividly recalled to mind, exercise 
a powerful influence upon us. This intellectual conception of Christ is 
adapted to all changes in circumstance in the history of the world. If he 
intended to make matters just as easy as possible for intellectual unbelievers 
Weiss has certainly succeeded. All that is required is to believe that at 
one time a good man by the name of Jesus lived, and to presuppose some 
slight admiration for goodness in said unbelievers, and Jesus Christ can 
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be followed by them. But Weiss has traveled so far frony the path of 
common observation that he does not know that religious earnestness does 
not ask an easy way, but covets difficulties. 


ts 


“ Der Stoiker Epiktet und sein Verhaltnis zum Christenthum ” (Epic- 
tetus the Stoic and his Relation to Christianity). By Theodor Zahn. 
Leipzig, A. Deichart Nachf, 1895. The old question, as to whether the 
resemblances to Christian principles found in heathen writers who lived 
subsequent to the ministry of Christ indicate dependence upon Christian 
writings or contact with Christian teachings, directly or indirectly, is here 
once more brought to the front. Zahn thinks that when Epictetus speaks 
of the Galileans as looking with lofty contempt upon the evils which 
surround them it is proved that he has reference to the Christians, and 
hence that he must have read New Testament writings and gotten the 
name Galileans from them. Asa critic of Zahn says, however: ‘‘It did 
not probably often happen in the earlier period of the history of Chris- 
tianity that heathen read Christian writings before they came into close 
relations with the followers of Christ and were about to become converts.” 
Zahn himself holds that itis not safe to assume an influence of Christianity 
upon heathen writers wherever we find thoughts or expressions in them 
similar to those in Christian writings. In fact, this jealousy for the Chris- 
tian revelation which causes so many to fear lest a thought which is found 
in the New Testament might have developed without Christian influence 
is itself unchristian. God has never at any time in any place left himself 
without a witness, That the heathen had some light none ought to deny. 
If that light came from God it must resemble, in part, at least, the light of 
the Gospel. Besides, those resemblances lie upon the periphery of Chris- 
tianity, and may easily be accounted for on the ground that as men of 
different nations thought on the highest themes it was most natural for 
them sometimes to hit upon the same truth and toexpress it in essentially the 
same form, just as discoveries are sometimes made in the realms of science 
by men who work entirely independent of each other. The real revelation 
of Christ was not in these things, but in the profound mystery of the plan of 
salvation. This we do not find portrayed anywhere else but in the New 
Testament or in the writings of Christian authors. Let Christians cease 
to dishonor God by denying that he allowed the heathen the least light, 
even upon questions of practical morality. 


“Huldreich Zwingli. Sein Leben und Wirken nach den Quellen 
dargestellt ® (Ulrich Zwingli, his Life and Work, as Gathered from Orig- 
inal Sources). By Rudolph Stiihelin. Basel, Schwabe, 1895. It is to be 
regretted that the study of Zwingli has not called forth greater self- 
sacrifice and enthusiasm. Much has indeed been done to make possible 
a thorough understanding of the great Zurich reformer; but much that 
ought to have been done has remained undone. There is not even a 
complete and available edition of his works, nor any immediate prospect 
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of one. His correspondence needs editing, The Swiss have the money, 
but apparently not the disposition, to provide for these works. This is 
partly owing, no doubt, to the feeling that Zwingli’s place in history is 
by no means equal to that of his great contemporary, Luther. But it is 
also partly due to the fact that the purely Zwinglian type of theology has 
few earnest supporters. He was overshadowed by Calvin. How would 
it have been had he lived to know and combat that great theologian, as 
combat him he surely would have done? But still the study of the 
Zwinglian reformation is progressing, however slowly, and Stihelin was 
able to employ collections of material which had not been made when the 
works of Mérikofer were written, nearly thirty years ago. We have re- 
ferred to the smaller historical stature of Zwingli as compared with 
Luther. One cannot say how much of this is due to the more limited 
field of his operations. But certain it is that Zwingli met the conditions 
which surrounded him with as much skill and success as did Luther those 
of Germany. Zwingli had as much will power as Luther, but this did not 
have so many opportunities of displaying itself in dramatic scenes, nor 
did Zwingli depend so much on mere force of will as did Luther, but 
rather upon the employment of reason. This corresponded with the fact 
that the sensibilities were not, relative to other mental faculties, so prom- 
inent in Zwingli as in Luther. Hence he does not appeal so powerfully 
to the popular mind as his contemporary. But while he was as firm in 
his faith as Luther he was also more clear-sighted as to what a true refor- 
mation demanded; although, if Luther stopped short out of regard for the 
consciences of weak brethren, Zwingli went too far in practical protest 
against the usages of Romanism. These reflections are not so much con- 
tained in as suggested by Stiihelin’s work, which should be read by all 
who are masters of the German. 





RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 

Professor Harnack in the Role of an Apologist. The great Church 
historian has been so roundly and persistently denounced as a rational- 
ist or worse that it is interesting to find him defending Christianity in 
the presence of the local branch of the Evangelical Alliance of Berlin. 
3eing an historian, he naturally takes up his task in the light of the prin- 
ciples of historical research, Nor do we miss any of the scientific exact- 
ness of the historian when he turns apologist, which fact accounts for 
the caution with which he proceeds, and the limitations of his arguments 
to those points which he regards scientifically unassailable. In other 
words, one cannot make out how much more he believes than he de- 
fends. We shall give the outline of his argument as an item of news, 
for it is no insignificant event when such a man proclaims the reasons for 
his faith. The first objection which he attempts to meet is that since the 
Christian religion belongs in the realm of history, and all history is de- 
velopment, Christianity is purely a link in this development, and hence 
no special or peculiar place in history can be attributed to its Founder. 
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Fully agreeing with the view, that all history is development, and that it 
cannot be understood except on this theory, he denies that all history can 
be regarded as merely the result of a natural process. In the history of 
ideas the environment is not an adequate cause. No progress has ever 
been made in religion without the intervention of a person. Humanity 
honors all its great men, but it reveres only its prophets and religious 
founders; for in them only it sees a power which frees us from the world 
and lifts us above ordinary life. And of all the religious founders and 
prophets, so vivid in character and gifts, there is One only of whom we 
know that he united with the profoundest humility and the purest pur- 
poses the claim that he was greater than all others before him, even the 
Son of God. Only of him it is true that those who ate and drank with 
him honored him as Prophet, Teacher, and King, and above all as the 
Prince of their lives, their Redeemer, the Judge of the world, the living 
Power of their being, and that soon with them there were many Jews and 
heathen, wise and fools, and that allreceived grace from the fullness that 
dwelt in him. This unquestionable fact stands alone in history, and it 
demands that the fact of the personality which lies behind it all should 
be respected as peculiar and unprecedented also. So the objection to 
giving Christ any special place in history because all history is develop- 
ment is set aside. Development and personalities must unite in the ex- 
planation of history. The second objection he meets admits that Jesus 
was an incomparable man, but asserts that since he lived centuries ago 
he cannot be the rock upon which we shall build, but only his doctrine 
or his principles. Or, to put it more sharply, in religion the relation of 
the soul to God is everything, and everything which intervenes between 
the soul and God disturbs the depth and freedom of the religious life. 
Taking up this second form of the objection, which in reality denies the 
necessity for Christ as a mediator in any form, Harnack admits the defi- 
nition of religion as correct. But he says it is one thing to see the peace 
and beauty of a pious life and another thing to possess it. God speaks 
to men in various ways. But it is the rule that God uses one Christian to 
help another, and so men have been helping one another to become be- 
lievers from the time of Christ to the present day. At the farther end of 
this series of messengers of God stands Christ as the Founder. The life of 
each came, even though mediately, from him. All live by hira and through 
him. But the Christian faith does not think of Christ as in the past, but 
rather as being present with us. Christianity deals with the question of 
deciding for God and against the world, of eternal life, of the recognition 
of the fact that above nature there is a kingdom of holiness and love, : 
city not built with hands, whose citizens we ought to be. In connection 
with this message comes to us the demand for a change of life purpose, 
for self-denial, and we feel that we must choose. * Is victory possible in 
the struggle? Is there here any higher reality in comparison with which 
the world is valueless? Do we deceive ourselves concerning our feelings 
and aspirations? Are we perhaps completely bound within the circle 
of predetermined laws of our earthly being? These are the great ques- 
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tions and doubts which come to us. They are resolved by looking to 
Christ. When we sink into doubt and despair the person of Christ 
is able to save us. Here is a life wholly in the fear of God, firm, unself- 
ish, and pure; here shines a loftiness and a love which draws us to itself, 
Here all was a continuous struggle with the world; little by little every 
earthly good vanished. At last even his life itself went shamefully down; 
yet no one can escape the impression that he who dies so does not die, 
but lives, In this life and death humanity for the first time acquires the 
certainty of an eternal life and a divine love which overcomes, not only 
all evil, but sin itself. Here we first see the relative valuelessness of the 
world and all its good. Eighteen hundred years separate us from him, 
But when we earnestly address ourselves to the question, What gives us 
courage to believe that God rules in history, and that there is eternal life? 
we answer, We build only upon Christ; Jesus lives, and with him we live 
also. He is the firstborn among many brethren. Hence it is his person, 
not merely his teaching, that has the principal place in the life of the 
Christian. The third objection says, Youcan say what you will concern- 
ing Jesus, but you have no certainty that it is as you say; for historical 
criticism has partly dissolved the portrait and partly made it uncertain, 
and even were everything more sure than it is individual historical facts 
can never be so well ascertained as to become the foundation of religious 
faith. Harnack admits that criticism has destroyed the credibility of 
much of what the Gospel affords us relative to the external facts of 
Christ’s life. But he does not find that the fundamental facts in the life 
and words of Christ are affected by criticism. And the same is true of 
his witness to himself. Had historical investigation been able to prove 
that he wasan apocalyptic fanatic or a dreamer it would be different. But 
it has not been, and cannot be, proved. His influence upon his followers 
no historical criticism contests. And by the side of this fact all others 
are but trifles. To the demand for external facts Harnack insists that 
while they do much for many people, yet faith and piety can have their 
final security only in the contents of faith in God the Lord and confidence 
in Jesus Christ, whose word and Spirit still prove themselves to human 
hearts as the power of God. Sad would it be if our faith rested upon a 
number of external facts to be demonstrated by the historian, The spirit- 
ual content of a life, of a person, is an historical fact also, and one which 
has its assurance in its effects. Nevertheless, while the individual ex- 
ternal facts of the life of Christ have not a fundamental significance, they 
have significance. It is first of all to be investigated whether they are 
not true and real, Much which was once rejected has come to accept- 
ance by more thorough investigation and more comprehensive experiences, 
For example, who can reject the miraculous healings so easily as former 
scholars did? Then they have also a significance for doctrine. We de- 
fend them not for themselves, but for the teaching they contain. Thien 
they have a symbolic value. They are figures and parables, even when 
historically verifiable. In closing, Christianity need not fear the closest 
scrutiny. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Is church attendance on the decline? Eight prizes were lately offered 
by the British Weekly for letters on this question from the clergy and 
laity of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. The editorial com- 
ment of the Weekly on these letters, as republished in Christian Lit- 
erature for October, forms one of the noticeable articles of the current 
month. The conditions which obtain in the British Isles do not seem 
largely different from those prevailing in the United States, and may be 
summed up in a semi-indifference to the Church on the part of the mul- 
titudes, and a general ground for anxiety among Christian leaders, ‘‘ In 
England,” says the editorial, ‘‘ allowance being made for the shifting of 
population, matters do not seem to have greatly altered. In Scotland 
there is evidently a decided decline; but when it is remembered how 
strictly the Lord’s day used to be observed in Scotland, and what a strong 
force of public opinion compelled regular attendance on the sanctuary, 
this is not surprising, and we may well hope that the tide will soon begin 
to turn. In Ireland and in Wales there is evidently no decrease, while in 
some places there is even an increase, All over the kingdom the practice 
of attending once a day is growing, and this reduces the congregation.” 
But the depressing feature of the replies, says the Weekly, is that very 
few of its correspondents ‘‘can speak of growing interest in the things of 
God, Ina certain way the Churches were never so active and never so 
liberal, and yet it seems that they barely hold their own, so far, at least, as 
attendance is concerned, . . . Very little progress is being made among 
the masses outside the Church, and even those within show a tendency, 
not as yet pronounced, to become indifferent. This is true of all the 
Churches. . . . We are in presence of a general tendency affecting the 
whole field, a tendency from which some suffer more than others, but from 
which all are suffering.” Among remedies for the existing condition the 
editorial suggests, in quotation from Bishop Butler, ‘‘ the importance of 
maintaining the externals of religion,” and also that the Church ‘‘ needs 
to be revived in nonconformity.” ‘‘Let us remember,” it furthermore 
adds, ‘‘ when we come into the sanctuary Who is there and what are the 
blessings which he has promised to those who meet in Lis name.” The 
concluding stricture on pulpit methods, also, may possibly have an appro- 
priateness this side of the Atlantic: ‘‘ Many of the letters we have received 
condemn in the strongest manner the preaching of the higher criticism 
and the ignoring of the great themes of the Gospel as responsible for 
much indifference toward church services.” 


Wuat may have been the method of ancient baptism is ably discussed 
by Dr. B. B. Warfield in the October number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
under the title of ‘‘The Archeology of the Mode of Baptism.” We 
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might wish that the author had arrived at a more definite result than the 
one he reaches. ‘‘ Our archeological inquiry as to the mode of Christian 
baptism,” he concludes, ‘‘ leaves us hanging, then, in the middle of the 
second century. What Christian baptism was like at that point of time 
we can form a tolerably clear notion of. It was a cleansing bath, usually 
performed by a form of triune immersion. . . . Such being the case, we 
appear to be forbidden to assume that second-century baptism any more 
certainly reproduces for us Christian baptism than the second-century 
eucharist reproduces for us the primitive Lord’s Supper, or the second- 
century church organization the primitive bishop-presbyter. Where, then, 
it may be asked, are we to go for knowledge of really primitive baptism ? 
If the archeology of the rite supplies ground for no very safe inference 
where can we obtain satisfactory guidance? Apparently only from the 
New Testament itself. Weare seemingly shut up to the hints and im- 
plications of the sacred pages for trustworthy information here.” In the 
following three articles the Rev. Henry Hayman, D.D., shows ‘The 
Great Pentateuchal Difficulty Met;” the Rev. E. 8. Carr writes of 
‘* Schleiermacher and the Christian Consciousness;” and the Rev. W. 
S. Watson contributes ‘‘The Final Chapters of Deuteronomy.” Under 
the title of ‘‘A Question of Interpretation ” the Rev. J. M. Stifler, D.D., 
asks and answers the inquiry as to whether Christianity displaces and 
takes the place of Judaism, To what lengths the clamorous campaign 
discussions of the autumn have invaded all departments of literature 
is shown by the publication in this conservative quarterly of three distinc- 
tively political articles, with which its table of contents concludes. They 
are, ‘‘ Silver Money,” by Professor W. E. C. Wright, D.D.; ‘*‘ What 
Government Cannot Do,” by Z. Swift Holbrook; and ‘‘ The Question of 
the Free Coinage of Silver,” by Professor E. W. Bemis, Ph.D. 


Tue sweet songs of Christina G. Rossetti are recalled by the London 
Quarterly Review for October, in its article entitled ‘‘The Rossettis.” 
The paper also includes some attractive reminiscences of Christina's 
brother poet, Dante Gabriel Rossetti. In ‘*‘ The Confidences of a Society 
Poet” is reviewed the autobiographical sketch of Frederick Locker- 
Lampson. His father, John Locker, was Civil Commissioner of Greenwich 
Hospital at his birth, in 1821. ‘‘He was a very pretty and precocious, 
but an exceedingly delicate, boy; and remained all through life physically 
fragile and sensitive.” In 1842 he became a junior clerk in the Admi- 
ralty. His wife was Lady Charlotte Bruce, sister of Lady Augusta Stan- 
ley. Among the celebrities whom Mr. Locker sketches are Anthony 
Trollope, ‘‘hirsute and taurine of aspect, glaring at you from behind 
fierce spectacles; Leigh Hunt ‘in his old age, discursive and amiable, 
fantastically arrayed in asacerdotal-looking garment; Carlyle, who, when 
presented to the queen, sat himself in a chair with the remark, ‘I am an 
old man, and, with your Majesty’s leave, I will sit down;” George Eliot, 
whose ‘‘soaring genius” nature had disguised in ‘‘a homely and insig- 
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nificant form;” and Dean Stanley, with his ‘‘small alert figure,” his 
‘* sensitive refined face,” and his ‘‘ eager sweetness” of address. Two 
years after the death of his wife in 1872 Mr. Locker married the daugh- 
f ter of Sir Curtis Lampson, and added their name to his own patronymic. ; 
e Charming are the instances of his verse which are quoted, illustrating 4 
‘*the gifts of imsight and expression that make the poet.” But he was, 
| besides, magnetic asaman, ‘‘It is no small power to have been able to 
{ attach to yourself a character so pure as Arthur Stanley’s, or personalities 


so marked in diverse ways as those of Marian Evans, Robert Browning, 
Alfred Tennyson. .. . Surely we owe a debt of no small gratitude to 
this charming writer and kindly-spirited gentleman, for that, before he 
passed forever from the stage of this life, he left this legacy of pleasant 
and helpful memories for his descendants and for us.” The third article 
of the Quarterly is alengthy historical review of ‘‘ The Growth of British 
Policy,” the volume itself which it notices being lately issued by Sir 
J. R. Seeley. The value of a life nobly lived is suggested by the fourth 
article, on ‘‘ Dr. Hort and the Cambridge School.” In ‘‘ Life and Letters 
ot Oliver Wendell Holmes” the reviewer ranks this poet ‘higher than 
any of his American contemporaries except Lowell, perhaps.” The sixth 
paper traces the history of the ‘‘ English Chartered Companies;” the 





} seventh, having the title of ‘‘ Woman Under Monasticism,” notices four 
i books that during the present year have been issued on some phase of the 


' subject; the concluding article reviews ‘‘ Democracy and Liberty,” by 


De W. E. H. Lecky. 

I THE contents of the Presbyterian Quarterly for October are : 1. ‘‘ The 
i . Constitution of the Seminary Curriculum,” by B. B. Warfield, LL.D. ; 
f 2. **The Old Testament in its Relation to Social Reform,” by Louis Voss; 
3. ‘The Church of the Living God,” by H. M. White, D.D.; 4. ‘‘ The 
i Authority of the Catechisms and Confessions of the Reformed Churches 


Holding the Presbyterian System,” by H. C. Minton, D.D.; 5. ‘* Chris- 
i tian Giving in the Sanctuary Service,” by R. E. Prime; 6. ‘‘The Testing 

’ System for Ministerial Students in the Presbyterian Church of Ireland,” 
by T. C. Johnson, D.D. The first article was read by Dr. Warfield before 
the association of Presbyterian theological professors of the United 
P States, in June, 1896, and is an exhaustive consideration of the curricula 


ores: 


of the various theological seminaries of their denomination. To his con- 
clusion he gives the following practical turn: ‘‘ Let us foster in our students 
the idea that they constitute a church, and are to live as becomes those 
who are, in their corporate union, a church of God. Shall I go further ? 
Shall I say that, constituting a church, they ought to have a pastor ? . 

Amid the multitude of agencies gathered together to further the intellec- 
tual advancement of our students, may it not be worth considering 
whether there may not be work enough to be done in the advancement 
specifically of their religious life to occupy all the energies and time and 
thought of one man?” The author of the second article states the pur- 
pose of his paper as follows: ‘‘In the revealed word of God alone are to 
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be found the ways which lead to a reconciliation of the contending parties 
[among men] and to the amelioration of the social relations. Not until 
men return to God will peace be established. To prove all this, with the 
aid of the Old Testament, is the object of this paper.” In the third article 
Dr. White exalts the value of Presbyterian government and doctrine, The 
following statement from his pen will, incidentally, come with the force 
of a new revelation to the learned historians of Methodism, if allusion is 
made to our denominational headquarters in New York: ‘‘ An agent of the 
American Tract Society, Rev. Jonathan Lyon, attended a meeting of the 
Methodist Conference of North Carolina when they were debating the 
proposition to establish a publication house for their use as a denomina- 
tion, One of the speakers objected, urging the fact that they then had 
excellent religious literature, suitable for devotional purposes, published 
and sold on good terms by the American Tract Society, and that it would 
be a misappropriation of money to spend it in building a house they did 
not need. The argument was answered by saying that, while the litera- 
ture of the Tract Society was good, yet it contained Calvinism in danger- 
ous quantities. . . . His argument prevailed, and the Conference cast its 
vote in favor of what is now known as the ‘Methodist Book Concern.’” 
Inasmuch as the American Tract Society as such was not formed till 1825, 
while the Book Concern was established in 1789, the anachronism is one 
to which we would respectfully invite the attention of Dr. White. The 
next article was read at the sixth General Council of the Alliance of the 
Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian system, in June, 1896. In 
the fifth article the writer affirms that giving is a natural act of worship. 
It should be a thanksgiving and a cheerful freewill offering; and it 
should include the best one has, As to the form of giving, ‘‘ there is no 
model in the Scripture for the order of church services.” The writer of 
the last article, after describing the examination of ministerial students 
in Irish Presbyterianism, expresses his belief that the standard of educa- 
tion in the Southern Presbyterian Church is ‘‘ far too low.” 


A GREAT and growing evil is powerfully pictured by Frederick J. 
Masters in the Chautauguan for October, under the title, ‘‘ The Opium 
Traffic in California.” The vice, he declares, ‘‘has spread with such 
alarming rapidity during the last fifty years that in China it is estimated 
that one adult male in five is now addicted to its use. Among the 
twenty thousand Chinese swarming in the six blocks of that portion 
of San Francisco called Chinatown the proportion is even higher.” 
Nor is this the worst aspect of the case. ‘‘The most serious phase of 
the opium evil is the increasing number of white people who are learn- 
ing to smoke. It is no uncommon thing to see young men and even 
women of our race stealing into Chinatown at night for ‘dope.’ . . . Fre- 
quent arrests are made by the: police of youths found in opium resorts. 
Scores of dens are to be found outside of Chinatown where the drug is 
regularly sold and smoked, and it is even finding its way into the fash- 
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ionable homes of the western suburbs.” The legalization of the traffic by 
Congress is one of the crying shames in American legislation. From the 
San Francisco customs statistics the writer quotes, to show that during 
the past sixteen years there has annually been imported through the cus- 
tomhouse in that city an average of over eighty-three thousand pounds 
of the drug, while there has been collected ‘‘an average yearly revenue of 
over $700,000.” The importation and sale of opium for smoking purposes 
should be prohibited, says Mr. Masters; the officers of internal revenue 
should be empowered to destroy it, when found, as contraband goods; 
and the treasury of the nation should be forever shut ‘‘against a revenue 
derived from human misery, vice, and shame.” This can now be done. 
‘*But if we wait until the traffic has taken hold of American capital and 
enthralled our people in its chains it may be too late.” 


THE memory of a gifted and good man is perpetuated in the lifesketch 
of ‘‘ The Reverend Talbot Wilson Chambers, 8.T.D., LL.D.,” which opens 
the October number of the Presbyterian and Reformed Review. ‘* He 
was,” writes Professor J. Preston Searle, D.D., ‘‘a precocious, an in- 
defatigable, a lifelong student. . . . His plan for daily work included 
the reading of Hebrew before breakfast and Greek before dinner. In 
iater life the Greek Testament found its place, in the daily routine, along- 
side the Hebrew in the earlier hour, on account of the greater quiet he 
could then secure. That this was no abbreviated hour is seen from the 
fact that he always rose as early as six o’clock, and frequently at half- 
past four. As to the outcome of this life of study we know in part 
that he possessed a critical knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, 
German, and Dutch, and a wide acquaintance with the literature of these 
languages. He also read Arabic, Syriac, Italian, and Spanish.” As one 
of the pastors of the Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church of New York 
eity; a member of the company of Old Testament revisers ; acting pro- 
fessor of New Testament Exegesis at Princeton, Union, Hartford, and 
New Brunswick, and of dogmatic theology at the latter place; the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Versions of the American Bible Society; and an 
author and denominational leader, his life was busy and useful. ‘‘ The 
ninety-first of the Psalms he loved,” says the writer, ‘‘ describes Talbot 
Wilson Chambers’s career and its end.” In the second article Professor 
E. D. Morris, LL.D., comprehensively describes ‘‘The Jerusalem 
Chamber,” and recalls that ‘‘ Catholic and Protestant, Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian and Independent” each has “ some share in the remarkable 
memories that are clustered there.” A fascinating, and by no means a 
flippant or unprofitable, inquiry is raised by W. A. Holliday, D.D., in 
‘*The Effect of the Fall of Man upon Nature.” The Rev. H. A. John- 
ston, D.D., contributes ‘‘ Wanted—A Definition of Conscience ;” the Rev. 
W. R. Notman considers ‘‘The Early Bermuda Church ;” and D. R. 
Breed, D.D., in his ‘‘ Christian Endeavor and the General Assembly,” 
inquires into the meaning of the recent action of the last-named body 
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regarding young people’s societies. The editorial departments of this 
issue of the Review are most ably sustained. Among noticeable papers 
are outlines of the doings of the recent Presbyterian General Assembly at 
Saratoga and of the Glasgow Council, and two charming sketches by Drs. 
Eldridge Mix and W. M. Paxton of the late A. D. F. Randolph, 


UnbeR the title of ‘‘ After Fifty Years” Bishop E. R. Hendrix, D.D., 
LL.D., writes in the September Methodist Review of the Church Soutu 
of the division of the Church in 1844, and the organization of the 
new body in 1845. His article was first delivered at the semicentennial 
jubilee of the.Church South in Louisville, Ky., May 1, 1895. It is clear 
in historical outline, pacific in spirit, and able in construction——In the 
North American for October Bishop 8. M. Merrill writes on ‘‘ Our Electoral 
System,” showing how the method of the fathers may be improved 
upon, The gist of his argument seems to be in these words: ‘‘ How 
can equality be secured? It cannot be till voters throughout the country 
vote for the same number of electors. This requires the election of presi- 
dential electors by districts instead of by States.”’——-The New World for 
September opens with an article by Josiah Royce on ‘ Browning’s 
Theism.” The poet’s faith, he holds, was ‘‘ never a philosophy, always 
an intuition, but freely illustrated from experience, and insistently pon- 
dered through long and manifold arguments.” The second article, by 
C. F. Dole, on ‘The Christocentric Theology,” dethrones our Lord. 
‘*The Raising of the Dead in the Synoptic Gospels,” by E. A. Abbott, 
learnedly scrutinizes some of the Gospel narratives, and concludes that 
such a miracle as that at Nain ‘‘is not history, but metaphor misunder- 
stood.” The first article in the Nineteenth Century for October, by Sir 
Wemyss Reid, is entitled, ‘‘ Why Russia Distrusts England.” Taking 
for his text Cardinal Newman’s ‘‘reference to omissions in great his- 
tories” E. S. Purcell writes ‘‘On the Ethics of Suppression in Biog- 
raphy,” and justifies the contrary course which he followed in his life of 
Cardinal Manning. The New Church Review for October opens with 
‘‘ Balzac and Swedenborg,” by T. F. Wright. Other papers are, ‘‘ The End 
of the Jewish Church,” by L. G. Hoeck; ‘‘ The Divorce Question,” by W. 
H. Mayhew; ‘‘The Church of To-day,” by James Reed; and ‘‘Some 
Glimpses of the Unity of Truth, in Dante,” by 8. W. Paine.——Among 
the articles in the Methodist Magazine and Review for October are ‘‘ The 
Greater Britain of the Southern Seas,” Australia being the land which 
is pictured; ‘‘In Search of His [Christ’s] Grave,” by Bishop Vincent; 
‘‘Memories of the Bay of Naples,” by E. A. R. Bell and W. H. 
Withrow ; ‘‘ James Russell Lowell and the Bigelow Papers,” by C. A. 
Chant; ‘‘John Nelson—the Yorkshire Mason,” by Dr. W. H. Withrow; 
‘An Inspiring Chapter in Methodist History,” by James Mudge, D.D. 
—a study of the beginnings of Primitive Methodism, reprinted from the 
Methodist Review ; ‘‘ The Far Distances of Our Universe,” by Agnes Giberne ; 
and a chapter from ‘‘ Hiram Golf’s Religion.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Christian Democracy. A History of its Suppression and Revival. By JoHN MCDOWELI 
LEAVITT, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 39i. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & 
Jennings. Price, cloth, $1.50. 


The learned author of this book has spent a long life in the ministry of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, with which he is still connected: a 
clergyman of distinction, formerly Editor of the American Quarterly 
Church Review and President of Lehigh University. His book was not 
made; it grew. It contains the conclusions forced upon the author by a 
lifetime of scholarly research, and the convictions of a man who is master 
of his theme. It is in its way oneof the ablest books on its vitally im- 
portant subject. It discusses a question overlooked by ecclesiastical 
writers, yet one fundamental in the constitution of the Church. Where 
does sovereignty reside? Is the Christian Church an autocracy in the 
pope, an oligarchy in bishops, or a democracy of believers, lay and cler- 
ical? The latter theory is proved in this work by arguments that seem 
irrefutable. Always in the Old Testament and in the New the Church 
is considered under three aspects. Its priestly power centers in the 
forgiveness of sins; its prophetical power in declaring the terms of re- 
mission; and its kingly power in legislation, By unanswerable reasoning 


5 


our author shows from the gospels and Acts that in the Christian Church 


each species of power was in the whole body of believers. Sovereignty 
was not in popes and bishops. It was in the people. On this founda- 
tion the book is built. Ecclesiastical polity and history appear in a 
new and true light. All the old issues between episcopacy and pres 
bytery are included and avoided. Pope and bishop lose themselves in 
the sovereignty of a Christian democracy. Our author paints in glow- 
ing words the preparations and the obstacles of the young ecclesiastical 
commonwealth. Persecution was the trial and the triumph of the faith. 
The Christian anvil wore out the pagan hammer. When martyr fires 
were fiercest war between presbyter and bishop burst forth. Both at 
Carthage and Rome strife raged among Christians while heathen tyrants 
forged fetters and kindled flames. Cyprian asserted his episcopal 
authority to settle controversies. His order was supreme and immaculate. 
In the bishops were the unity and sovereignty of the Church. The 
Roman pontiff confirmed the Carthaginian hierarch. Martyrdom glorified 
the authority of a Cyprian, a Fabianus, and a Cornelius. Soon the 
Apostolical Constitutions made their view the universal law. East and 
West were revolutionized. Emperors assisted popes and patriarchs. The 
laity were eliminated from the life and work and legislation of the Church. 
Constantine and Justinian and Charlemagne obliterated every vestige of 
the primitive Christian Democracy. Now we approach the second part 
of the historical inquiry. The writer remarks: ‘‘ Decay in the outer or- 
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ganism presumes corruption in the inner life. Henceforth we are to con- 
sider those living truths which can alone preserve ecclesiastical freedom. 
But the power of the Church is not a human inspiration, It is the breath 
of the Holy Ghost. We cannot, however, separate the Spirit of God from 
the doctrine of God, Liberty of soul implies knowledge of Scripture.” 
Faith in the blood of the divine Christ is the root of spiritual freedom 

In the Bible is found one uniform sequence—Godhead, creatorship, in- 
carnation, atonement. ‘‘ About the feebleness of the humanity of the 
Redeemer are the miracles of his divinity. On his cross he shakes the 
earth he called out of chaos. He rends the rocks he laid in his world’s 
foundations, He parts the veil of the temple he filled with his glory as 
Jehovah, He darkens the sun he hung in the heavens. He opens graves 
and promises paradise. Remission through faith in the blood of our in- 
carnate God begins our liberty. But bondage to my evil self must be 
broken, This is the work of the Holy Ghost, represented by birth which 
translates from darkness to the light of the illimitable universe that serves 
the infant. Our Saviour employs, too, the sublime image of the atmos- 
phere. It enfolds a world. In its vast circumference, how mighty its 
invisible movements! Home of the lightning, the clouds, and the tem- 
pest, this free, quick, powerful, irresistible, universal air is the symbol 
of the Holy Ghost brooding over humanity in that regenerating energy of 
God which completes the liberty of man.” Our author then proceeds to 
show how the spiritual freedom of the Christian Democracy, through re 

mission and regeneration, was assailed by heresies, confused by Fathers, 
petrified in creeds, fettered in liturgies, overwhelmed by councils, cor- 
rupted by saint-worship, strangled by sacerdotalism, under encroachments 
of bishops and conspiracies of papacy and empire, until morals were pol- 
luted and medieval gloom and bondage became universal, This involves 
in a new view the whole cause of ecclesiastical history. In this inquiry 
we commend to notice the chapters on the ‘‘Clementines ” and ‘“ Pela- 
gianism.” Always it is insisted that the subversion of the inner liberty 
is the cause of the outer revolution in which perished the Original Scrip- 
tural Christian Democracy. Out of this universal gloom and slavery arose 
the Reformation. ‘‘ Luther revised the doctrine of remission and regener- 
ation, taught by Christ and expounded by Paul, which can alone give 
true liberty to men and nations. He so powerfully enforced Scrip- 
ture against tradition and papacy that its supremacy will never be dis- 
lodged from the human mind, He restored the laity to the councils of 
the Church. He opened a new eraof religious and political liberty, which 
gave impulse to art, to literature, to science, to government, and which 
is emancipating every department of society and every region of the 
world. The work of Martin Luther will be most fully acknowledged when 
over earth has become universal the primitive Christian Democracy.” 
Trent and Jesuitism opposed the Reformation, and two chapters are 
devoted to a history and analysis of these powerful forces; and are fol- 
lowed by sketches of those pontiffs who did most to establish and to 
corrupt the papacy and thus impair spiritual liberty. Anglicanism is 
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impartially but unsparingly dissected. Of Protestantism the type and 
epitome is Wesley: ‘‘To him high Anglicanism had brought no peace. 
Like Paul and Luther, he was slain by the law. He was a slave with 
no power to rend his fetters. Salvation did not come to him in the 
cathedral. He went toa meeting in Aldersgate Street, London. The 
Preface to the Epistle to the Romans, by the great German reformer, 
is read. As salvation had shone over Germany it was now kindled in 
England, The light of faith burst on the soul of Wesley. What had 
occurred two centuries before at Erfurth was repeated at London. 
Reformation and revival had beginning in the same truth. As Wesley 
hears he believes in the blood of Christ for the remission of his sins. 
He experiences the witness of his forgiveness. He knows that his load 
of guilt is gone. Reconciled through the cross, he calls God Father 
and receives the Holy Ghost. Here was a new life for himself and 
millions. Out of that moment sprang our regenerated Christianity. 
To this conversion of Wesley we trace a new birth of Protestantism to 
liberty, diffusiveness, and victory.” 

But after all the progress since the Reformation we see Christendom 
yet divided. ‘‘If the leaves of the tree are diseased we should examine 
its roots. Does the fruit wither? The blight is from within. Not in 
the bark, but in the sap, is the lingering death. Is Christianity an 
original Scriptural Democracy, which, first losing its interior liberty of 
faith, passed into the bondage of oligarchy and autocracy? Then the 
cure must be from within, and not from without. Paul was its typical 
preacher and expounder. When he converted Asian and European 
Gentiles what did he proclaim? Paul preached remission of sins 
through faith in the blood of our incarnate God and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, followed by the gift of the Holy Ghost in regeneration, in 
adoption, in assurance, in comfort, in enlightenment, in sanctification, 
in power. Paul aimed to bring Christ into the man and cast out that 
pride which seeks oligarchy and autocracy. Paul sought to establish in 
the heart the love and purity and liberty which alone can maintain in 
the world the beauty and brotherhood of a Christian Democracy. Na- 
tions were born again. The seeds of life were planted for an immortal 
harvest. Only by spiritual revolution can you restore and extend Chris- 
tian Democracy.” ‘‘ But we must remember that ecclesiastical sovereignty 
in the people does not necessitate uniformity in organization and worship. 
As in State, so in Church, it may choose either a monarchic or a repub- 
‘ lican form. It only insists that the power of election be in itself. The 
iy primitive Catholic unity developed into a natural and generous variety. 
Indeed, the greater the inner liberty the greater may be the outer dif- 
ference. This condition is the life of freedom, and thus becomes its 
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it i law. Millennial unity in faith and love may exhibit itself in innumerable 
ak forms, as the same life in the universe animates insect and archangel, 


and the same light shines over creation in colors of beauty and glory 
more delicate and more dazzling because broken into an infinitude of 
hues and splendors.” Here is the author’s statement, in the chapter on 
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the popes, of the great events which followed close after Pio Nono’s de- 
cree of papal infallibility in 1870: ‘‘How marvelous the effect on Pio 
Nono! His humiliation in three months was as deep as that of Hilde- 
brand or Boniface. On his knees, like a vulgar pilgrim, he climbed 
Pilate’s staircase, bade farewell to his Lateran cathedral, and retired for 
life, self-imprisoned within his Vatican boundaries. After his pontifical 
abasement what a rush of events! We are bewildered at the vastness and 
rapidity of the revolution: Sedan; Metz; in Paris conquering Germans; 
the Emperor of France a captive; Napoleonic imperialism, that life- 
guard of papacy, shivered into fragments; on the steps of the palace of 
Louis the Grand the Prussian William proclaimed emperor; Victor 
Emmanuel in the pontifical palace of the Quirinal; the papal territory, 
procured by forgery, vanished like a cloud; a French republic; a united 
Italy; a Protestant German empire; political Romanism shattered for- 
ever; a way opened for the triumph of the future universal Christian 
Democracy.” The heaviest blows of this striking book are dealt against 
sacerdotalism and Anglicanism, which is just now being sorely smitten 
from before and behind and on either side. Dr. Leavitt’s volume, the 
clear and concise work of a born teacher and experienced instructor, is 
admirably fitted for use as a text-book in all Protestant and non-Anglican 
seminaries. We invite the attention of ecclesiastical educators to it for 
this purpose. In chapter xxiii we see the work of Wesley brilliantly 
set forth by one who has had no connection with Wesleyanism. Dr. 
Leavitt is also the author of Visions of Solyma, and Other Poems, pub- 
lished by A. D. F. Randolph in 1895. 

The Student’s Life of Jesus. By GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, Ph.D., D.D. 8vo, pp. 412 

Chicago: Press of Chicago Theological Seminary. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The title of this newest life of Jesus indicates its purpose and spirit. 
It is written, not for the cursory reader, but for those ‘‘ who take the life 
of Jesus so seriously that they wish to get at the very facts.” While the 
author, as a theological professor, has naturally had the needs of the- 
ological students and young ministers prominently in mind, he has 
studiously avoided classroom technicalities. Although constantly teach- 
ing the Greek Testament and reading deeply in German theology, he has 
not put into his book a letter of Greek nor a quotation in German. He 
believes that there is a large and growing number of intelligent laymen 
who are eager to know what new light has been shed upon the character 
and life of Jesus by the researches of modern scholars. The title intimates 
correctly, also, that the work is undertaken from an historical rather than 
a theological standpoint. With an unflinching faith in the supernatural, 
with a joyful confidence in ‘‘ the risen and reigning Lord who is actually 
conquering the world,” Professor Gilbert holds ‘‘that a believer in 
Christianity may investigate the life of Jesus as scientifically as an unbe- 
liever.” These quotations give the keynote and spirit of the book. It is 
written by an historical scholar who, in his effort to ‘‘get at the very 
facts,” is not hindered by a preconceived theory concerning the nature of 
the Gospel records. He says of the living Christ: ‘‘ The power of 
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Christianity is his spiritual presence, and not the inspiration or infalli- 
bility of the story of his earthly life. Our faith does not stand or fall 
with these things. The essential claims of the Gospel are daily estab- 
lished by the deepest experiences of millions of souls. So the Christian, 
whose life rests, not upon any alleged quality of the Gospel, nor even on 
the written Gospel itself, but whose life consists rather in a personal rela- 
tion to the living Lord, is, to say the least, as well able to investigate the 
documents of Christianity impartially as is the unbeliever.” It seems 
proper to dwell thus upon the spirit and standpoint of the writer because 
precisely these matters give to his book its especial interest and value. 
Nothing is so certain or so significant in the tendencies of the younger 
theological scholars of most evangelical Churches as a movement in the 
direction indicated in Professor Gilbert’s book. With wide differences 
in detail and in degree, the trend is toward a profounder reliance upon 
the reality of religious experience. Professor Gilbert’s method is sim- 
ple, practical, and attractive. The sources of the life of Jesus are first 
treated under these three heads: the Synoptic Gospels, the Fourth 
Gospel, and the Gospel Outside the Gospels. Contrary to the pre- 
vailing view, the author holds that the synoptic gospels are mutually 
independent. For this position he produces much evidence, some of 
which is new. He holds, further, that the writers of these gospels 
used, to some extent, written sources. It is worthy of note that the 
author infers from his views that ‘‘the differences, sometimes amount- 
ing to contradiction, cannot be regarded as intentional changes made 
by the writers of these gospels.” They are to be ‘‘set down largely 
to the fact that there were several or many eyewitnesses of the life 
»f Jesus, and partly to unconscious or even designed alterations by 
those who repeated the story over and over in the early years of the 
Church.” Professor Gilbert regards this position as favorable to the 
essentially historical character of the synoptic gospels. He defends, also, 
the Johannine authorship and historical trustworthiness of the fourth 
gospel, while admitting ‘‘at the outset that the teaching of Jesus is not 


o 


given with the same historical accuracy, as regards its form, that charac- 
terizes the synoptic version.” Proceeding with the life of Jesus, the writer 
follows in the main the chronological order, discussing point after point 
with admirable clearness, conciseness, and vigor. He accepts the super- 
natural conception, while holding that it would ‘‘ be a wide misrepresen- 
tation of the New Testament teaching to say that it esteems the super- 
natural conception of Christ as being no less necessary than the miracle 
of his resurrection.” From a multitude of matters, all of them interest- 
ing to the student of this immortal theme, and many of them of great im- 
portance, it is possible here to name only a few. In regard to the temp- 
tation in the wilderness, the dove and voice at the baptism, and the 
transfiguration, the author inclines to the theory of spiritual vision rather 
than that of objective reality. He holds, however, that the ‘‘demon- 
ized ones were, according to the synoptists, and according to Jesus him- 
self, actually possessed by an evil spirit.” This is intrinsically no more 
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difficult to understand than how the Holy Spirit can enter into a human 
being. ‘‘ But centuries of Christian experience prove that the Holy Spirit 
does thus enter into men and control them.” All the miracles of Jesus 
were wrought, he thinks, ‘‘not by virtue of inherent omnipotence, but 
through faith” by the Spirit of God. The objective reality of the resur- 
rection is the only view reconcilable with the narratives. In referring to 
authorities outside the Bible, Professor Gilbert gives the decided prefer- 
ence to Weiss and Beyschlag. Possibly the book bears too strongly the 
character of a review of the works of these two men on the same subject. 
In the second rank are noticed the positions of Edersheim and Keim. Yet 
it is one of the excellencies of this work that it is not burdened with a 
mass of references. Dr. Gilbert has given to students a stimulating, 


suggestive, and instructive life of Jesus, such a one as did not exist before. 
He would be the last person to claim that his book is perfect or that all 
his positions are final and unassailable. With all his keen discrimination 
and impartial temper he seems occasionally to slip into dogmatism. He 
appears also to struggle at times in his efforts to work the events and 
teachings of the fourth gospel smoothly into the synoptic narrative. But 
he has undoubtedly made a contribution to this theme of themes for 
which earnest students may well be profoundly grateful. 


The Crisis of This World; or, The Dominion and Doom of the Devil. By S. M. MERRILL, 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 16mo, pp. 190. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. 
New York: Eaton & Mains, Price, cloth, 60 cents, 


In their solidity the three discourses included in this volume are like 
blocks of granite cut from the mountain side. They constitute Bishop 
Merrill’s latest published excursion into the field of theological contro- 
versy, and are impressive in their massive strength. In no better way 
can their contents be put before the reader than by a running quotation 
from their pages. The first discourse—and the whole booklet, the author 
tells us, is but ‘‘a sermon enlarged ”—gives the title to the volume, and 
is based upon the utterance of Jesus in John xii, 31, ‘‘ Nowis the judg- 
ment of this world: now shall the prince of this world be cast out.” 
The period meant is held by the bishop to be the ‘‘crisis” in human 
history involved in the crucifixion. ‘‘The great event, which was the 
turning point in human history and in the history of divine government 
over men, was the death of Jesus Christ. For this purpose and for this 
hour he came. His birth and life were preparatory; his death was the 
climax. It was the culmination of his mission. In that event centered 
all human interest and human hope. It was the turning point of destiny, 
the crisis of this world, the decisive hour for rulership in the spiritual 
realm.” But, intimately connected with the fact of this crisis is another 
tremendous fact which is inseparably related to man’s temporal and 
eternal interests—the personal existence of the devil and his struggle for 
human mastery. If one is looking fora volume which wavers on the 
subject of the Satanic personality this is not the book. With sturdy and 
refreshing words the bishop advocates the belief—and is it not the belief 
of the orthodox Church ?—in the diabolism of the New Testament. The 
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i? mere ‘‘ personification of evil,” in his judgment, falls far short of meeting 


the conditions of the case, Evil, as a mere quality, has ‘‘no existence 
apart from its substance.” A personification cannot ‘‘seduce.” ‘* Who 
stands in awe of a metaphor?” Devils exist. A chief devil exists— 
‘*Beelzebub, ‘the prince of devils,’ ‘the prince of darkness,’ ‘ the prince 
of this world.’?” The tempter of Job and of Christ, he is contending 
with the Son of God for the ownership of the earth. ‘This world is 
now the battlefield. Wherever the war began, it is to be fought out 
here. Here Satan has his seat; here he has obtained dominion; . . 

and here all the forces of his kingdom are gathered, ‘the rulers of the 
darkness of this world,’ making their final struggle for the mastery. The 
prize is the control of the human race. For this prize every energy of 
the kingdom of darkness is enlisted.” But, adds the author, in conclu- 
sion, Satan is to be dethroned and cast into the ‘‘ outer darkness.” The 
two sermons which follow are logical corollaries of the discourse on the 
crisis of the world. The second sermon considers ‘‘ The Unpardonable 
Sin,” holds that the text applies to the present dispensation, and shows 
that ‘‘in the blinding and hardening process” involved in a course of 
willful sin Satan is ‘‘an active agent.” The final sermon is on ‘‘The 
Duration of Punishment,” and is in part e judicial examination of such 
crucial words as ‘‘aidnios,” ‘‘ aphtharsia,” ‘‘ athanasia,” ‘ amarantos,” 
‘‘akatalutos,” and ‘‘diénekes.” The conclusion from which is that ‘‘ the 
final decree of judgment consigns the devil and his angels, and all the 





eB ungodly of our race, to a perdition out of which there is no redemption. 
bli . . . Where the Judge Eternal places them we must leave them.” Such 
{ is an outline of a strong book, and if we have considered it only after a 
| { cursory method it is because orthodoxy will have no disposition to assail 
fy its conclusions. 
met — + 
ay! PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
} | An Ethical Movement: A Volume of Lectures. By W.L. SHELDON, Lecturer of the Ethical 
{ I Society of St. Louis. Crown &vo, pp. 349. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 
cloth, $1.75. 
ii Mr. Sheldon has been the minister of the ‘‘ethical” church in St. 
i Louis for ten years. For two years he served an apprenticeship under 
ani, Felix Adler, whom he regards as the true leader of the ethical movement, 





which first took organized form in New York city about twenty years 
ago. Nobody is responsible for the views expressed in this volume but 
the author, and it is intimated that Mr. Adler would probably disagree 
with them in many particulars. We incline to the opinion that Mr. 
Sheldon is less out of sympathy with the Christian position and plan 
dh than Mr. Adler. His lectures seem to us to be suffused with more of the 
WP essentially religious. Probably these lectures contain as correct, intel- 
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ie ligible, and complete a presentation as can be found anywhere of the 
spirit, basis, purpose, and plans of ‘the ethical movement.” The ethical 
culture societies of America have as a part of the constitution of their 
union the following clause: ‘‘The general aim of the ethical movement 
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as represented by this union is to elevate the moral life of its members 
and that of the community; and it cordially welcomes to its fellowship 
all persons who sympathize with this aim, whatever may be their theo- 
logical or philosophical opinions.” Mr. Sheldon attributes ‘‘the New 
Emphasis on Ethics” in part to ‘‘the combined influence of Kant in 
Germany, of Darwin in England, and, in this country, of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. The teaching of Immanuel Kant reconsecrated the idea of 
Duty, and the halo survives in spite of any changes of attitude which 
may have taken place toward other features of his great system. Charles 
Darwin, with his discovery of the method by which organic life has 
gone through its processes of transition on this planet, threw a great new 
light upon the groping philosophy of evolution, opening out the whole 
province of the social sciences as well, so that now when we desire to 
help our fellows we know how to go about it without necessarily injuring 
the very purpose we are striving for.” (The author does not explain 
what he means by this; but he proceeds to tell us what Emerson con- 
tributed to the impulse from which the ethical movement was born.) 
‘¢Emerson added the prophetic fire, speaking as with a ‘Thus saith the 
Lord,’ without system or method, straight from his moral consciousness, 
His ‘Sovereignty of Ethics’ ranks with Kant’s ‘Apostrophe to Duty,’ 
and belongs to the ‘inspired literature’ of modern times.” With his eye 
on the Churches the author says: ‘‘ For ages the debate has gone on as to 
the true idea of the Deity, the historic value of the Scriptures, the relative 
worth of the various sects or religions. But amid all these discussions 
the old, old query has been ever pressing—why something more cannot 
be done to influence human conduct. To lead one individual to become 
a better man, to inspire him with higher ideals and more exalted pur- 
poses—may not this be worth for the future of the world as much as to 
prove or disprove the historic value of a ‘ Bible,’ or to present convincing 
evidences of the existence of a Deity? May it not be more important to 
awaken and foster in the characters of men those high ethical attributes we 
have been accustomed to attribute to a Deity than to instill into the minds 
of men certain beliefs about such a Being? Should it not be our consider- 
ation to care more to live the kind of life followed by Jesus than to throw 
the stress of feeling and enthusiasm on the worship of Jesus? Religious 
teaching has not been exerting its true influence on the public mind, 
because it could not adequately apply itself to the actual daily affairs of hu- 
man life. Whether, by throwing the stress on moral issues, we may be able 
to restore the right hold for religion, is the problem to be solved by a 
true ethical movement.” (Religious teachers are bound to consider 
whether these criticisms are just. If the ethical culture societies are 
taking up an important religious work which has been neglected by the 
Churches, the Churches ought to know it at once, and rise to the level, 
and move out into the field of their duty.) The St. Louis lecturer sum- 
marizes as follows his conceptions of the mission of the ethical societies: 
‘* An ethical society exists for the purpose of inducing people to think 
more about conscience, duty, justice, the cultivation of the higher nature, 
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working for others, about high conduct in all its phases, morality in all 
its aspects. It exists for the purpose of persuading people to do more 
than they are doing toward making themselves better men and women 
and toward improving the rest of the world. It exists for the purpose of 
keeping public attention on the moral aspects of the questions of the day, 
and not allowing people to judge on such matters from their own per- 
sonal interests or from purely material considerations. An ethical society 
exists for the purpose of organizing practical educational work in social 
reform on a basis which shall be strictly neutral on all matters pertaining 
to religion, It exists in order to serve as a meeting ground for people 
who are unable to agree in their religious beliefs and yet are warmly in- 
terested in working together for their own moral improvement and that 
of the whole human race. It exists for the sake of cultivating the sense 
of reverence and fostering the moral and spiritual nature of each person, 
while allowing every man to think as he pleases or as his judgment may 
compel him to think. It exists for the purpose of awakening and fos- 
tering high scruples in one’s conduct in the home, personal affairs, public 
life, commercial affairs, and in all one’s relations to the city, the State, or 
the nation to which one may belong. An ethical society, amid the 
changes now going on in religious beliefs, exists for the purpose of per- 
suading men to hold tenaciously to the great moral principles estab- 
lished by the experience of past ages and approved by the voice of con- 
science, while at the same time seeking light wherever it may be found. 
It exists in order to accomplish these various purposes by means of lecture 
courses, educational clubs, classes for children, organized efforts for 
social reform, courses of reading or study, all concentrated on the one 
aim.” We are glad to let the ethical culturist thus state on these pages 
the mission and aim of his society; but is there anything of any im- 
portance in his purposes and plans that is not more than covered by the 
program of the Churches? And does not his statement seem like a 
pale and imperfect reduplication of the moral work of Christianity? 
The contents of the book may be inferred from the titles of the chapters: 
‘*Being Religious—What It Means to an Ethical Idealist ;” ‘‘ Duty—to 
One who Makes a Religion of It; ‘‘The Attitude We Should Take 
toward the Religious Beliefs of Others;” ‘‘ How People of Many Minds 
can Use the Word ‘God;’” ‘‘ The Message of the Stoics to the People of 
To-day;” ‘‘ Does High Conduct in the Long Run Bring the Greatest 
Amount of Happiness?” ‘‘The Value of Poetry to Those who Wish to 
Live in the Spirit;” “ Marriage—in the Light of the New Idealism; ” 
‘The Family—Can Ethics Improve on It, or Offer a Substitute for It?” 
‘*Law and Government, and Why We Should Revere Them;” ‘‘ Social 
Ideals, and What They Signify to an Ethical Idealist;” ‘‘The Difficulty 
for the Idealist in Taking Sides on the Questions of the Day;” ‘On 
What Basis Can Ethics Justify Private Property?” Whatever we may 
think of the scheme of our ‘‘ ethical” friends, it is right and necessary 
to give them a respectful and studious hearing; and if they can teach us 
anything good we are under ethical obligation to learn it. Therefore let 
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us read and listen and think, with our New Testament open at our right 

hand for comparison; and let us examine ourselves in the light of ‘ eth- 

ical culture” and of the Gospel lest by any possibility ‘‘ ethical culture” 
be found to manifest more of the mind of Christ in its dealing with 
questions of the day and problems of human life than our Christian 

Churches exhibit. We must surpass ‘‘ethical culture” or bow to it and 

concede its claims. 

The Whence and the Whither of Man: A Brief History of His Origin and Development 
Through Conformity to Environments. By JOHN M. TYLER, Professor of Biology, Am- 
herst College. 12mo, pp. 312. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.75. 
These chapters are the Morse Lectures delivered at Union Theological 

Seminary in 1895. For this lectureship Professor S. F. B. Morse, famed 

for his relation to telegraphy, gave ten thousand dollars, in memory of 

his father, Rev. Dr. Jedediah Morse. Professor Tyler, a Christian evo- 
lutionist, sets forth in this book the present scientific view of the develop- 
ment of man from the simple living substance. He begins by saying: 

‘* We take for granted the probable truth of the theory of evolution as 

stated by Mr. Darwin, and that it applies to man as really as to any lower 

animal.” And from the history of the past, as biology reads it, he 
thinks, something of man’s future development may be foretold. Chapter 

I states the problem and deals with the mode of its solution. Chapter 

ILis on ‘‘ From Protozoa to Worms: Cells, Tissues, and Organs.” Chapter 

III is ‘‘ From Worms to Vertebrates: Skeleton and Head;” Chapter IV, 

‘* Vertebrates: Backbone and Brain;” Chapter V, ‘‘The History of 

Mental Development and its Sequence of Functions; Chapter VI, 

‘* Natural Selection and Environment;” Chapter VII, ‘‘ Conformity to 

Environment;” Chapter VIII, ‘‘Man;” Chapter IX, ‘‘ The Teachings of 

the Bible; ” Chapter X, ‘‘ Present Aspects of the Theory of Evolution.” 

Then follow a chart showing sequence of attainments and of dominant 

functions, a phylogenetic chart of the animal kingdom, and a good index. 

Man is considered as composed of atoms and molecules, and hence sub- 

ject to chemical and physical laws; as a living being; as an animal; as a 

vertebrate; as 8 mammal; as a social being; asa personal and moral being, 

with a conflict in him between the higher and the lower; as a religious 
being; as a hero; a being who has not yet attained, but who in the future 
will utilize all his powers, duly subordinating the higher to the lower. 

One must look far to find a nobler chapter in any book than that on ‘‘ The 

Teachings of the Bible,” the contents of which are as follows: ‘‘ Subject 

of the Bible. Man; Body, Intellect, Heart. God: Law, Sin, and 

Penalty. God Manifest in Christ. Salvation, the Divine Life Permeat- 

ing Man. Faith. Prayer. Hope. The Church. The Battle. The 

Victory. The Crown.” From this part of the book we would like to 

quote many things did space permit. Whoever wishes a clear and com- 

prehensive statement of the present form and condition of scientific theory 

as to the whence and the whither of man can perhaps find nowhere else a 

better book than this. Also whoever has had difficulty in understanding 

how any true Christian can be an evolutionist will have his compre- 
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hension assisted by reading Professor Tyler's views. At least two 

chapters are really grand sermons—those on man and the Bible. The 

Scribners also publish the Morse Lectures for 1894, by William Elliot 

Griffis, on 7'he Religions of Japan ; for 1893, by Principal A. M. Fairbairn, 

on The Place of Christ in Modern Theology ; as well as the Ely Lectures 

for 1891, by Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, on Oriental Religions and Christianity ; 
and for 1890, by Professor L. F. Stearns, of Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary, on The Evidence of Christian Experience. 

The Pith of Astronomy, without Mathematics. The Latest Facts and Figures as Developed 
by the Giant Telescopes. By SAMUEL G. BAYNE. With Illustrations. 16mo, pp. xii, 122. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1. 

As the title indicates, this is not an exhaustive treatise on astronomical 
science, but a valuable compendium for ready reference and for those 
general readers who wish at a glance simply the established results of 
research. Its style is direct, pithy, and compressed. We can exhibit its 
method of treatment no better than by quoting connectedly the beginning 
of its section on Mars: ‘‘ The planet Mars is 141,000,000 miles from the 
sun. Its diameter is 4,200 miles. Its year contains 687 days. Its mean 
distance from the earth is 48,000,000 miles. The day on Mars is half an 
hour longer than ours, or about 24 hours and 37 minutes. It has two 
moons. It moves at the rate of 15 miles a second, Mars is the fourth 
planet from the sun, and is called the red planet, from its well-known 
color.” The description goes on in this manner, each statement forming 
a separate paragraph. While not taking the place of more elaborate 
works, this iittle manual has an obvious use and value, 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Way of Faith Illustrated. Autobiography of Hii Yong Mi, of the China Mission Con- 
ference. 12mo, pp. 259. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. New York: Eaton & Mains. 
Price, clotb, $1. 

This variously interesting book ‘‘records the life of an intelligent, 
well-born Chinese gentleman, who was converted to Christianity and 
gave nearly thirty years of faithful service as an evangelist and preacher 
of the Gospel. In straightforward, simple style he tells of his childhood 
and youth, of his adherence to the faith of his fathers, of his first contact 
with Gospel truth, of the struggle through which his darkened mind 
came into the marvelous light, and of the heroic years spent in preaching 
Christ to his benighted fellow-countrymen.” Yong Mi, who was one of 
the most remarkable Chinese Christians the Church has yet had among 
its members, died in 1893, leaving this story of his life to the care and 
judgment of Dr. 8. L. Baldwin, by whom, as well as by Dr. John F. 
Goucher and others, he had been urged to write it. Yong Mi’s father 
was a military officer of comfortable fortune, who because of the humble 
garb he chose to wear was called “Officer Plain-clothes;” while his 
mother was known as ‘‘ Mother Plain-clothes.” He records his convic- 
tion that the grace of God was with him before his conversion to Christ, 
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and even from the beginning of his life, saving him out of many tempta- 
tions, guiding him, helping him, and assisting him out of pitfalls. ‘‘ Had 
it not been so I should have gone to perdition ere ever I heard the Gospel 
preached. I know truly that from before my entrance into the world the 
grace of God has protected me. Praise to Jehovah for the evidence that, 
from ancient times, he has cared tenderly for our China.” Yong Mi’s 
father heard something of the teachings of Christian missionaries, and 
said to his family and friends: ‘‘ Christianity is good. I myself am so 
pressed by business affairs that I have not time to investigate the doc- 
trine, and fear I should practice imperfectly. I advise you all, friends, to 
begin before me to be Christians,” That sort of man is numerous in 
America—knows Christianity is a good thing, but is too busy to attend 
to religion now, and fears he could not live up to the standard he him- 
self has set for Christians; wants his family, however, to attend church 
and be religious. But the Spirit of God worked in the father’s heart so 
that Yong Mi writes: ‘‘I, with my parents and others, were baptized by 
Rev. R. 8. Maclay and Rev. Otis Gibson at the Church of the True God, 
in 1858.” The father died in 1860, saying, ‘‘The Saviour has come. 
Now, immediately, he will receive my soul into heaven.” Yong Mi was 
ordained to deacon’s and elder’s orders by Bishop Kingsley. When he 
first went to a Christian church he found fault with two things: hymns 
of praise to the Lord of heaven and earth were sung to common popular 
song tunes, and the people stood to pray—not assuming a humble and 
reverential attitude. His feeling toward the Bible and the Sabbath at 
the very beginning of his Christian life is thus described: ‘‘I hungered 
and thirsted for the reading of the Holy Scriptures, but I did not know 
how to bring out the meaning. If very little only was plain to me it gave 
me added joy. Ioften went to Chong Seng Sang to ask Rev. Mr. Maclay 
to explain a passage to me. He told me that he read the Bible frequently 
in the evening, kneeling; and if the meaning were not clear he prayed 
the Holy Spirit to reveal it. In the same manner, accordingly, I studied 
the Bible each night, knecling. By day, as I worked at painting, a por- 
tion of the Bible lay at my left hand to read as I mixed paints with the 
right. Sometimes two or three others who were seekers after truth came 
together with me, and we conferred upon our mutual experience and 
the knowledge we had attained. Often on Sabbath the missionary 
preacher used for his text the very passage of Scripture which I at the 
time most wished explained. So, gradually, I profited in the things of 
the Gospel. I revered the Sabbath of the Lord as most precious—so 
great regard, so great affection, so great gladness in the day, that 
too slowly it came, and all too quickly passed away.” Here is 
what he thinks was one of the faults of his early preaching: 
‘* Although I early had ardor to exhort men, my words were mostly 
declamatory against the wickedness of the world. I regarded men’s faults 
as a controversialist, pleased when, in debate, my opponents were hum- 
bled and silenced. Notwithstanding this was somewhat in accord with 
the necessity of the time, truly I was deficient in tenderness and affection.” 
66—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, XII. 
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At first he was afraid to leave his trade and go about preaching, lest peo- 
ple should say, ‘‘This young man wishes not to work, but has a very 
ambitious spirit.” Friends, when they first heard him talk, said: ‘‘ This 
man, when young, never wished to speak a word. If he spoke it was in 
a very soft voice. Now, suddenly, he has great courage, and speaks in a 
loud voice, without ceasing.” Strangers also marveled and asked: ‘‘ How 
came this man to be so? Why hangs always the name of Jesus upon his 
lips? Reviled by men with many evil words, why does he not become 
angry and retort? He does not appear stupid or crazy. Ah, probably 
he has taken some foreign drug which has bewitched him.” When as- 
saulted by a crowd with missiles he praised God aloud for having com- 
mitted to him the charge of suffering for Jesus. In China, as in America, 
some poor specimens are among the converts; there was one ‘‘ whose 
nature was like a reed. He was fond of eating, disinclined to work. It 
was difficult to improve him. Gradually he disconnected himself from 
the Church.” Somein China, as in America, are after loaves and fishes. 
Twenty gamblers who had lost all in a lottery came to the missionary and 
asked: ‘“ How much money shall we receive a month for all becoming 
Christians?” In one village Yong Mi found several hundred men who 
declared they were willing to worship God if they were paid cash for it. 
But in China, as in all lands, are found some noble, heroic, and shining 
converts, Here is one, Ngoi Cheng Ting: ‘‘He tells any man he sees of 
the joy he experiences—the joy of salvation. Ile is not eloquent, but his 
heart is full and it beams in his countenance. He was formerly a mason, 
but has given up his business to preach Christ, although not a licensed 
preacher, He has a banner on which are inscribed characters signifying 
God’s power and love, the crucifixion of Christ for the sin of mankind, 
the Ten Commandments, and his own experiences, This banner he bears 
on his back as he travels hundreds of miles, everywhere letting men read 
the inscriptions. . . . He tells his experiences to all, and earnestly prays 
for those who are not converted. He greatly longs for the Saviour’s Gos- 
pel to spread quickly over allthe earth.” Here is another valuable speci- 
men. A wretched vagabond who was seen many times standing outside 
the chapel listening to Yong Mi’s preaching was asked by him why he 
did not come inside the chapel. He replied, ‘‘ You are so clean and so 
grand, how could I enter?” Being asked what he had heard, he said, 
‘* Not one sentence which was not exceedingly good.” Being exhorted to 
become a disciple, he shook his head and sighed, as if tosay, ‘‘ That happi- 
ness is not for me.”’ Soon he came again, and said, ‘‘I wish to ask if the 
Saviour is willing to receive the most wicked, most unworthy of men?” 
Being asked if he knew himself to be asinner, he replied, ‘‘ Ah, my sins 
are more than I can tell. All wickedness have I committed.” The by- 
standers confirmed his words, saying: ‘‘ We ali know him, his bad name, 
his wicked deeds. He has opened gambling places, opium shops. He 
himself eats opium. All fear him, He has been employed to recover bad 
debts, because none dare refuse him, Every wickedness has he done. 
Formerly his father bound him with an iron chain. He loosed it and ran 
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away.” And the poor sinner himself went on: ‘‘ My heart perceives that 
it has offended against the law of God and broken all commands. Now, 
how is salvation possible?” Yong Mi explained the Gospel and prayed 
with him. The man gave up the opium business and gambling, destroyed 
his utensils, ceased from all bad practices. The effort to do without 
opium made him very sick. ‘‘ One day he lay on the roadside as if dying. 
All men knew it was a case of opium illness. They tried to draw him 
into an opium den, telling him that two pipefuls would make him well. 
He answered, ‘ Men who have not the opium habit also take sick and die.’ 
He would not touch the drug, and he recovered.” He became a fish 
peddler, and manifested in his business that he was honest, just, and sin- 
cere; sold only what was good, and charged only a fair price, not cheat- 
ing in any way. Everybody discussed this matter of his sudden change 
to goodness. Men said: ‘‘ Can such a bad man have become good? No; 
perhaps he has become a false Christian to deceive the Christian minister 
in some way.” They tried various means to tempt him and to test him, 
but, failing to move him, they said, ‘‘ This man is truly a Christian. 
What magic did the minister use? Has this doctrine power to transform 
such a bad man into a good one?” Then they went to him and questioned 
him: ‘* You—man--—how or why did you become so changed?” He an- 
swered, ‘‘It was the powcr of God which regenerated me. It was the 
grace of Jesus which saved me, I, Tiong Lung, this man, with no man 
near me—only the love of Jesus so great that he was willing to receive 
me—this caused me to live again from the dead.” Men kept asking him 
this question, until finally he said, ‘‘I have told you many times over; 
why are you not willing to believe?” ‘‘Thus,” writes Yong Mi, ‘the 
reputation of Jesus’s doctrine became fragrant everywhere. Many people 
came afterward to have great faith in Tiong Lung. Beforetime men were 
not willing to trust him with a single cash. Now traders, rich men, and gen- 
teel, gave him large sums of silver to taketo FooChow forthe purpose of mak- 
ing purchases, His latter state differs widely from his former and manifests 
the power ofthe Holy Spirit totransform the inner heart of man. TiongLung 
stilllives, a firm Christian andan honest tradesman, in Lék Tu.” Ina village 
which was thecenter of theidol festivities many were sick with intermittent 
fever; Yong Misays he gave them ‘‘quinine and the Gospel.” Here is Yong 
Mi’s experience with the Church in Ku-cheng, about forty members, mostly 
poor. These poor people being in need of assistance because of a severe 
drought, he appealed to the members who were better off to contribute for 
the relief of the distressed. ‘‘It was done; but there was dissatisfaction 
about the distribution of this fund, one thinking too little had been given 
him and that another had too much.” These began to harbor ill-will 
against Yong Mi. ‘‘Some wished certificates to go and join the English 
Church. There were also members who gambled and were quarrelsome. 
One was addicted to opium.” Yong Mi says: ‘‘Some too favorite mem- 
bers had been treated as is often a precocious child. It is overpetted. It 
is busy all the day in all manner of activities, till the parents are too weary 
to eat. One must just have patience with such.” There were a few 
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discreet, consistent, and zealous members, who acted withhim to restore 
tranquillity, and he writes—and his story is like the experience of many 
a troubled minister: ‘‘ These circumstances were not unprofitable to me. 
God used them for my discipline. I had before resorted to secret prayer 
and fasting, to prevent self-trust and negligence of important matters. 
Now, again, I felt that it was necessary I should fast. I also, with a few 
members of like mind, met daily before daylight to pray for the Church. 
Before long we had help from God. The Church was lifted up. I began 
holding meetings in private houses in different villages round about. I 
saw the Church members, ardent in spirit, longing for the Gospel, serv- 
ing the Lord with gladness of heart.” Methodists in China, it seems, 
have one very peculiar experience: ‘‘ Certain members of the English 
Church frequently said, ‘The Methodist Episcopal Church is not estab- 
lished,’ meaning not a State Church, and caused men to contemn us.” 
In one place Yong Mi preached to his enemies until they were humbled 
and confessed their wrong, and listened to his preaching so that they for- 
got their meals. When members of their families came to summon them 
to dinner they replied, ‘‘ Hearing this doctrine is better than eating.” 
Once Yong Mi was sent to a hard appointment where no preacher wished 
to go, and he thought it was because of prejudice against him in the Con- 
ference. He thought the missionaries wanted to compel him to retire from 
the work and therefore gave him a hard place. He says these suspicions 
were due to a fit of depression of mind. He went to his appointment, 
thinking to himself: ‘‘ All things are in God’s hand torule and determine. 
Dare to doubt? No. I must put away every imagination of my own. 
Preachers, whether in sorrow or joy, must finish their course. Therefore 
I, in depressing circumstances, must trust the Lord the more and hope for 
the manifestation of his power.” Going in this spirit, he found on his 
large circuit a wide open door for the Gospel and won many victories; so 
that he afterward wrote: ‘‘In all things it is best to follow God’s guid- 
ance. It is not profitable to heed what one sees, hears, or imagines. I 
have repented of my suspicions concerning my appointment, as a sin.” 
The Chinese are peculiar in the almost superstitious value they set upon 
every bit of paper which has anything printed on it. ‘‘ All printed paper 
is held in great esteem; must not be used for wrapping paper not 
trampled under foot; this because of their regard for books and learning.” 
We have societies for almost everything, but the Chinese are one ahead 
of us; they have a ‘‘ Society for the Preservation of Lettered Paper,” 
which detects and punishes those who are guilty of misusing printed paper. 
All through Yong Mi’s book the grateful attachment of the native con- 
verts to our missionaries comes out in appreciation of the patience and 
self-denial and loving-kindness of such men as Drs. Wentworth and 
Maclay and Gibson and 8S. L. Baldwin; as also testimony tothe helpfulness 
and impressiveness of the visits of our bishops to our missions in China. 
No testimony can be more important than that of converted heathen and 
native preachers in the field. This book, with its simple, strong, sincere, 
heroic story, is a good one for all men to read. 
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English Lands, Letters, and Kings. By DONALD G. MITCHELL. 12mo, pp. 354. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50, 

Two previous volumes covered the ground ‘‘ From Celt to Tudor ” and 
‘*From Elizabeth to Anne.” This one treats of ‘‘Queen Anne and the 
Georges.” The very name of the author is a guarantee of racy and charm- 
ing narrative, character study, scenic description, and moralizing. The 
literary flavor and finish of the book make delightful reading, and 
knowledge is absorbed without the effort of study. It has been said that 
the author endows his readers, not merely with his critical opinions, but 
with his prejudices. We cannot do better than borrow the words of another 
reviewer: ‘*There isa sly stroke at Gibbon apropos of the marriage 
which never took place that illustrates the author’s skill in suggestive 
criticism where personal character and literary mastery are thought of 
together. ‘Not a nice person, that Gibbon,’ the author seems to say, 
‘but, dear me ! my young friend, if you are going to write history, let 
me urge you not to meddle with the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. That has been done.’ One finds out soon enough that Mr. Mitchell 
has an astonishing respect for Hume and a curious contempt for Rousseau. 
But he is, on the whole, as tender as he can be with everybody—even with 
that ideal of malice, Samuel Rogers, one of the best specimens in literary 
history of a poet made after he was born to something quite different. In 
his own fashion Mr. Mitchell has given a gallery of portraits, sketched 
rapidly, All the salient features necessary to complete recognition are there, 
though perhaps the details are not filledin. Some pictures which another 
artist might have neglected—for example, that of White of Selborne—are 
unexpectedly elaborate. The abnormally pious Cowper is as carefully done 
as the skeptical Hume; and Crabbe, whom the author does not admire, is 
as fully treated as Wordsworth, for whom he still retains the reverence of 
his college days. He regrets that he did not make bold to call on Words- 
worth in those days, and he still remembers his glimpse of the aged poet 
one Sunday morning in the little chapel on the Heights of Rydal, when 
‘from my seat I saw him enter, knowing him on the instant; tall (to my 
seeming), erect, yet with step somewhat shaky, his coat closely buttoned, 
his air serious and self-possessed, his features large, mouth almost coarse, 
hair white as the driven snow, fringing a dome of baldness; an eye with 
a dreamy expression in it, and seeming to look beyond and still beyond. 
He carried, too, his serious air into his share of the service, and made his 
with 
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successive responses of ‘‘Good Lord, deliver us!” and ‘‘ Amen ! 
an emphasis that rung throughout the little chapel.’” As to Chesterfield’s 
Letters to His Son the author quotes Samuel Johnson’s saying that they 
taught ‘‘the morals of a courtesan and the manners of a dancing master.” 
ringing the Sheaves. Gleanings from Harvest Fields in Ohio, Kentucky, and West Vir- 


ginia. By WILLIAM I. FEE, D.D., of the Cincinnati Conference. Crown 8vo, pp. 663. Cin- 
cinnati: Curts & Jennings. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, $1.50. 


This is a refreshing book for the devout Methodist. The author is in 
the line of spiritual descent from those first itinerants who, a century since, 
rode the forests of the New World preaching the strange doctrine of a 
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conscious and full salvation. Though chronologically he belongs to 
these last times, yet in his consecration, zeal, and methods he links us 
to Asbury, Lee, and Whatcoat. The territory where he labored has 
witnessed some of the most heroic struggles of our American Methodism 
and some of her most remarkable achievements. In her growth through 
the middle West Dr. Fee seems to have been an important factor. And 
it is well that the old warrior should now tell the story of his battles. 
While we may not dwell upon his successive appointments, through a 
long half century, we are persuaded that his volume is a valuable addition 
to the historical archives of Ohio, Kentucky, and West Virginia Methodism. 
But, besides its local value, his history has a lesson for all the preachers 
of our Methodism. In their hands it would be no mean text-book on the 
burning question of how to secure revivals. The price that Dr. Fee paid 
was enthusiastic consecration to the one work of soul saving; the methods 
that he followed were an implicit reliance upon the office work of the 
Holy Spirit, the enlistment of the godly members of his churches as his 
helpers, importunate prayer, pungent preaching, and opportune pastoral 
work; the results he saw were glorious outpourings and great additions 








whose very description is a means of grace to the reader. Nor can we 
think that the day has gone by for the application of the methods which 
Dr. Fee followed. The chief work of Methodism in the world is to give 
bread to starving souls, and well will it beif she is not diverted from this 
great mission. We have already alluded to the singleness of spirit in 
which Dr. Fee has prosecuted his lifework—and he is now dwelling 
too happily under the mellow skies of the Beulah land to mistake our 
words for those of fulsome compliment. He sought no appointments, but 
went where he was ‘‘sent;” he carried his protest against an acceptance 
of the presiding eldership to the point of threatening to locate, and was 
sent out upon a district in spite of this protest; he was elected to the 
General Conference of 1880, though he had so ‘little ambition” for the 
honor that he did not permit conversation upon the subject. His mis- 
sion, in short, as expressed by himself, recalls the solemn vows which are 
taken at the door of an Annual Conference. ‘‘I felt it was my duty,” he 
says, ‘to give myself wholly to this work, no matter what might be in- 
volved in it; no matter what cost or reproach it might bring upon me; 
that I ought to make full proof of my strength, and that the great busi- 
ness of my life was the conversion of men.” His volume of reminiscences 
is published in response to the request of the Cincinnati Conference in 
1884. Its introduction is written by Bishop Foster, a lifelong acquaint- 
ance and friend. Its vivid descriptions, as Dr. Fee’s ‘‘sun of life is go- 
ing down behind the western hills,” should come as an inspiring call to 
his brethren who are yet gathering their sheaves under the sun of midday. 
English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, late Regius 


Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 8vo, pp. 228. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, cloth, $1.75. 


These nine lectures were delivered at Oxford in 1894. Froude is too 


tae well known to need commendation or characterization. The titles of the 
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chapters give the contents of the book: I. ‘‘The Sea Cradle of the 
Reformation;” II. ‘‘ John Hawkins and the African Slave Trade;” III. 
‘*Sir John Hawkins and Philip the Second;” IV. ‘‘Drake’s Voyage 
Round the World;” VY. ‘‘ Parties in the State;” VI. ‘‘ The Great Ex- 
pedition to the West Indies;” VII. ‘‘ Attack on Cadiz;” VIII. ‘‘ Sailing 
of the Armada;” IX. ‘‘ Defeat of the Armada.” Put this book with 
Charles Kingsley’s Westward Io, and read the great story of those great 
days told in both, and no man can wonder at England’s pride in her 
thousand years of history, and no American can fail to feel a thrill of 
exultation over his own ancestral share in that heroic history nor suppress 
a throb of admiration at the deeds and victories of English-speaking men. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Illustrative Notes, 1897. A Guide to the Study of the International Sunday School Lessons. 
With Original and Selected Comments, Methods of Teaching, Illustrative Stories, Prac- 
tical Applications, Notes on Eastern Life, Library References, Maps, Tables, Pictures, and 
Diagrams. By JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT and ROBERT REMINGTON DOHERTY. 8vo, pp. 376. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, $1.25. 


This book is a valuable commentary upon the International Sunday 
School Lessons for 1897, as found in Acts and various of the epistles. 
3esides such faithful interpretations of the text as have been written 
by the editors themselves, quotations have been made from nearly 
three hundred eminent authorities in modern biblical interpretation. In 
addition to which the ‘‘ hints” provided for the use of teachers, the per- 
tinent illustrative anecdotes, the tables and maps inserted, and the many 
graphic illustrations spread through the volume make it all that could 
be desired as a practical handbook for adult Sunday school workers. It 
is, in fact, a worthy issue in a long line of invaluable lesson helps. The 
comprehensive claim that it makes on its title-page of manifold aids to 
lesson study seems borne out by the facts in the case. For the results 
which have been reached it is only just to mention in commendation 
the name of Dr. Hurlbut, editor-in-chief of our Sunday school publica- 
tions, and of Dr. Doherty, whose constant and wise workmanship has 
enriched the issue. All Sunday school teachers and adult scholars should 
add to their facilities in lesson study for 1897 by the ownership of the 
volume. 

A Lone Woman in Africa. Six Years on the Kroo Coast. By AGNES MCALLISTER, Mission- 
ary under Bishop William Taylor. 12mo, pp. 205. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincin- 
nati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, $1. 

No more readable book than this has appeared in many a day. The story 
is told in a straightforward, simple manner, with no effort at embellish- 
ment, and yet from the very beginning the reader’s attention is so aroused 
that the desire to finish it at one sitting is well-nigh irresistible. We 
can scarcely imagine how anyone who follows Miss McAllister through the 
narrative can fail to become inspired with the ‘enthusiasm of humanity” 
which led her to welcome sacrifices that are inseparable from a life of 
mission work in the Dark Continent. Not the least interesting portion 
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of the narrative is the author's description of her divine call to go to 
Africa. Thinking one evening that she heard a rap at the door, she 
opened it only to find that no oue was visible; but she ‘ heard a voice 
plainly say, ‘I want you to become a missionary, ... Will you go ?’” 
Hesitating to reply, the burden upon her soul became intolerable; but at 
last, like St. Paul, she became ‘‘ obedient unto the heavenly vision,” 
answered ‘‘ Yes, Lord,” and ‘‘so it was all settled.” Given the relation 
of this experience, her subsequent devotion to the Master’s work is ren- 
dered easy of comprehension, A few pages suffice to describe her con- 
version, the ‘‘call to the work,” and the journey to Liberia; the remainder 
of the volume describes her personal experiences among the heathen, and 
the manners and customs of the various tribes with whom she came in 
contact during the six years of her residence at Garraway. That the 
Lord has abundantly blessed her labors, ‘‘ confirming the word witl 
signs following,” is one of the many wholesome conclusions to be drawn 
from this unpretentious, but none the less charming, volume. 

Origin and Development of the Nicene Theology, with Some Reference to the Ritschlian 
View of Theology and History of Doctrine. Lectures delivered on the L. P. Stone 
Foundation at Princeton Theological Seminary, in January, 1896. By HUGH M. Scort, 
D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Chicago Theological Seminary. 8vo, pp. 390. 
Chicago : Chicago Theological Seminary Press. Price, cloth, $2, 

A book by a specialist for specialists, and of very little value to any- 
one else. It claims to be, and so far as we know undoubtedly is, ‘‘ the 
first attempt in English to outline the growth of the Nicene theology 
with any real reference to the work of the school of Ritschl.” It is a 
thoroughly German production, vigorously defending orthodox Christology 
against Harnack, Pfleiderer, Nitzsch, Schultz, Loofs, Zaln, Kaftan, Her- 
mann, and great numbers of others. The pages bristle with these names, 
and are laden with their opinions. Defective views of all sorts are set 
right, and recondite lines of development are traced in respect to many 
doctrines. A vast amount of scholarship is shown, and good work is 
done, but the circle of those who will be interested in these exceedingly 
abstruse and abstract dogmatics must, we think, be very small. 

In His Footsteps. A Record of Travel to and in the Land of Christ. with an Attempt to 
Mark the Lord’s Journeyings in Chronological Order from His Birth to His Ascension. 
By WILLIAM E. MCLENNAN. 12mo, pp. 111. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, 
50 cents. 

This is a well-planned and successfully executed endeavor to make 
the life of Christ more interesting to young people. <A teacher takes 
his pupils from New York to Bethlehem, then from Bethlehem to Naza- 
reth, and so on in the footsteps of the Master until at Bethany those 
sacred feet are lifted from earth. Views, charts, and maps in abundance 
help to make the scenes more vivid and the routes more real. The 
references to Scripture are also very complete, aud the chronology fol- 
lows the high authority of Andrews. It is evident that the best sources 
of information have been drawn on in the preparation of this handbook, 
and only good can follow from its proper use. Dr. Schell particularly 
recommends it to those having in charge Epworth League juniors. 
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Conn: Three Great Epochs of World Evolu- 
tion, 885, 


Conservative Force, The Ministry as a (Itin. | 


Club), 971. 

Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, The: Pearson, 260. 

Contingency, Foreknowledge and (Arena), 
308, 790. 

Cont ributed Articles for Review (Notes and 
Dis.), ry 

Countess, A Missionary (For. Out.), 487. 

Course of Study, Progress in Conference, etc. 
(Itin. Club), 135, 

Cowgill: Language as a Fine Art, 940. 


Crane’s Holiness, ete., Dr. Whedon on (Notes 


and Dis.), 109. 

Crary, Benjamin Franklin, D.D.: Bovard, 177. 

Criticism, Archeology and Old Testament 
(Arch. and Bib. Res.), 136. 

Criticism, Biblical, and the Task of the 
Preacher (For. Out.), 812. 

Criticism, Conditions of Authoritative Bibli- 
cal: Buttz, 191. 

Crowder: The Relations of Knowledge and | 
Feeling in Spirituality, 552, 

Curnick: New England Liberal Theology, 


509, 


Cylinders in the British Museum (Arch. and | 


Bib. Res.), 799. 
Debts of Missionary Societies (Miss. Rev.), 
951, 


Declaration of 1888, That Pseudo-Judicial, 
ete.: Warren, 81. 

Declaration of 1888, The Real : Reynolds, 87. 

Did Paul Preach on Mars’ Hill? Parsons, 
4 


**Did Paul Preach on Mars’ Hill?” (Arena), 
969, 

Diocese and District (Arena), 462, 

Diplomatic Storm Centers (Notes and Dis.), 
947. 

Districting Bishops, Inadvisability of (Notes 
and Dis.), 209. 

“Divine Comedy,” The: Kuhns, 242. 

Divi ine Immanence, Doctrine of the : Graham, 


Doe trine of the Future Life in Book of Job: 
Plantz, 45. 
Doc trine of the Holy Spirit, The : Merrill, 513. 
‘Dogmatique chrétienne (For. Out.), 810. 
Downey: Methods “sy rane iples, A Study in 
Methodist Polity, 


Du Bose: Bishop a seeod as a Philosopher 


and Reformer, 587. 


Ecclesiasticus and Philo (Arch. and Bib. 
Res.), 646, 

Educational Functions of Ancient Coins: 
Bristol, 874, 

Educational Institutions, Obligations of 
Church to (Itin. Club), 640, 

Egypt, ete., Christianity and Mohammedanism 
in: Kidder, 528. 

Egyptian Monuments, Israel and (Arch. and 
Bib. Res. ), 976. 

Egyptians, The Wisdom of the: Fraden 
burgh, 229. 

Elective Judiciary, An (Notes and Dis.), 444. 

Elsenhans, Theodore (For. Out.), 146 

Emerson as a Philosopher : Loch wood, 702, 

Entire Sanctification (Arena), 788. 

* Epiktet und sein Verhiltnis zum Christen- | 
thum, Der Stoiker "’ (For. Out, ), 988. 

Episte nae? A of the Saints, The (Notes and | 
Dis ) 





JEX, 


** Erasmus, Zur Characteristik des religidsen 
Standpunkt ” (For. Out.), 809. 

—_ al Culturists, Suggestions to (Notes and 
Jis.), 776. 

** Eureka,” Edgar A. Poe’s Addenda, ete., 9 

- Eureka,” Poe's, and Addenda (Notes and 
Dis.), 111. 

Evolution, Pure Religious (Notes and Dis.),629. 

Evolution, The Three Great Epochs of W orld : 
Conn, 885. 

Ewald, Paul (For. Out.), 653. 

Exegetical—Heb. vi, 4-6 (Itin. Club.), 973. 

Exegetical—Rom. v, 1 (Itin. Club), 797. 

Exegetical--Rom. ix, 3 (Itin. Club), 311. 

Exegetical Theology (Notes and Dis.), 293. 

* Exorcismus in Herzogtum Braunschweig 
seit den Tagen der Reformation,” Der 
(For. Out.), 810. 

Experience of Life, The Ripening (Notes and 
Dis.), 450. 


| Fairail: The Forces which Determine Char- 
acter, 29. 

Faith, Phases of: Hammell, 437. 

Faith, The Return to: Armstrong, 66. 

| Feeling in Religion, Thought and (Notes and 
Dis. ), 293. 

Feeling in Spirituality, Knowledge and, etc. 

| Crowder, 552. 

|‘*Feeling in Spirituality, Knowledge and” 

| (Arena), 963. 

| Fever for Universities, Danger of the (Notes 

| and Dis.), 442. 

| Fiction, Studies in Recent: Townsend, 911. 

Finland, Baptists of Sweden and (For. Out.), 


i te. 
Forces which Determine Character, The: 

Fairall, 29. 

Foreign Fields, Methodist Polity in (Miss. 
Rev.), 141. 

Foreign Missions, A Quadrennium of Metho- 
dist (Miss. Rev.), 478. 

Foreknowledge and Contingency (Arena), 308, 
790, 


Formosa, Affairs in (Miss. Rev.), 650. 
Four Years Ago—A Remembrance (Notes 
and Dis.), 620. 
j Frade nburgh : The Wisdom of the Egyptians, 


im. nana ois d’ Assisi, Vie de” (For. Out.), 654. 
Friendly Response to Friendly Appeal 
[Warren’s Reply to Reynolds on Eligibil- 
} ity of Women], (Arena), 306. 
Friendly Word with Critics (Arena), 125. 
Future Life in Book of Job, Doctrine of: 
Plantz, 45. 


General Conference, Perils of (Notes and Dis.), 
293. 


General Conference of German Society for 
Advancement of Morality (For. Out.), 325. 

German Society for Advancement of Morality, 

| General Conference of (For. Out.), 325. 

German Work in the United States (Miss. 
Rev.), 479. 

Germ any, New Roman Catholic Propaganda 
in (For. Out.), 487. 

Germany, The Christian Socialist Party of 
(For, Out.), 814. 

** Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur in 

| den ersten drei Jahrhunderten”™ (For. 

| Out.), 811. 

| *Glaube und seine Bedentung fur Erkennt- 

niss, Leben, und Kirche,” etc., “ Der’’ 

| 


(For, Out.), 986, 
| God, The C hristian © onception of : Odell, 728. 
Godet, F. (For. Out,), 984. 
Graham: Doctrine of the Divine Immanence, 
35. 
Griinberg, Paul (For. Out.), 808. 
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Hammell: Phases of Faith, 437 


Harnack, Professor, in the Role of an Apolo- 


gist (For. Out.), 989. 

Haupt, Erich (For. Out,), 482. 

Haupt’s Polychrome Old Testament (Arch. 
and Bib. Res.), 644. 

Haygood, Bishop, as a eptoangner and Re- 
former: Du Bose, 587 

Haygood, De ath of Bishop (Notes and Dis.), 

293, 


Hebrew Text of “ Old Testament, The 
(Arch, and Bib. Res.), 473. 

Heb. vi, 4-6, Exegesis (Itin. Club), 973. 

Herrick: Our Benevolences, 205. 

Historical Perspective (Notes and Dis.), 115, 

Holiness, Whedon on Dr. Crane’s Book (Notes 
and Dis.), 109. 

Hollweck, Joseph (For. Out.), 807. 

Holy Spirit, The Doctrine of the: Me rrill, 
‘13 

Home r, Writing in (Arch. and Bib. Res.), 139. 

Hospital in Jerusalem, The (For. Out.), 153 

** Huldreich Zwingli,”’ ete. (For. Out.), 988. 

Humanity of Christ, Posthumous (Arena), 789. 

Hunt, Death of Sandford, D.D., 441. 

Hurst: The Literary Development of Church 
History, 681. 


Ideals, The Minister's (Itin. Club), 639. 

Immanence, Doctrine of the Divine: Gra- 
ham, 35. 

India, Aryanism in Connection with ee rn 


Theistic Movement in: Brooks, 559, 
India, Converts and their Theology (Miss. 
Rev.), 145. 


India, Our Methodist Work in, etc. (Miss. 
Rev.), 806. 
Individualism and Socialism (Notes and Dis.), 


5 A 


Land, The Value of (Arena), 467, 633. 

Land, The Value of; Reply to Drs. Wheeler 
and Steele (Arena), 966, 

Language as a Fine Art: Cowgill, 940 

Law of Methodist Episcopal Church as to 
Amuse enente, etc. : Sibley, McChesney, 
234, 

~s Lehrbue = der Kirchengeschichte"’ (For. 
Out.), 655. 

“ Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte’’ (For, 
Out.), 656. 

Letter and Spirit (Notes and Dis.), 777. 

Li Hung Chang, Applications of, for Students, 
etc. (Miss. Rey.), 145. 

Liberal Theology, New England: Curnick, 
5 


“Libris Prohibitis Commentarii, De’ (For. 
Out.), 485. 

Life, The Ripening Experience of (Notes and 
Dis.), 45 

Literary Nee ‘lopment of Church History, The: 
Hurst, 681. 

Literary Interest of Review (Notes and Dis.), 
109, 

Literature, Berlin Society for Diffusion of 
Christian (For. Out.), 659. 

** Litteratur in den ersten drei Jahrhunder- 
ten, Geschichte der altchristlichen (For. 
Out.), S11. 

Liturgical Developments of New Testament 
Times: Reeder, 926, 

Lockwood : Emerson as a Philosopher, 702. 


| Lord’s Supper, Recent Disputes Relative to 


Inspiring Chapter in Methodist History, An: | 


Mudge, 19. 


Intellect, The hag eg pete of the Trained | 


(Notes and Dis.), 
Israel and Egyptian , = (Arch. and 
Bib. Res.), 976. 
aly, Church of the Waldenses in (For. Out.), 
59. 


Japan, Missionary Problems in (Miss. Rey.), 

Jerusalem, The Hospital in (For. Out.), 153. 

Job, Doctrine of Future Life in Book of: 
Plantz, 45. 

Jones: The Philosophy of Prayer, 77. 


(For. Out.), 657. 
Loss of Aim in the Ministry (Itin. Club), 795 
Luther on Relation of Human Will to Doctrine 
of God (For. Out.), 149. 


McChesney: Law of Methodist Episcopal 
Church as to Amusements, etc., 289. 

McCreary on Sociology (Arena), 637. 

McCreary’s Reply to his Critic (Arena), 967. 

MacDonald; The Personal Element in So- 
cial Reform, 408. 

McDowell : The New Municipal Movement, 

735. 


Madagasc ar, Protestant Church in (For. Out.), 
659. 
Madagascar, The Situation in (Miss. Rev.), 


| Mars’ Hill, Did Paul Preach on ? Parsons, 546. 


** Joodsche achtergrond van den Brief aan de | 


Romeinen, De”’ (For. Out.), 484. 

Judicis aul Declaration of 1888, That Pseudo-, 
etce.: Warren, 

Judicial De aC claration of 1888, The Real: Rey- 
nolds, 8 

Judiciary, An Elective (Notes and Dis.), 444, 


Kahl, Wilhelm (For. Out.), 321. 
Keats, John, ete. : Kenyon, 353. 


** Mars’ Hill, Did Paul Preach on?’’ (Arena,) 
969. 


Matter—Organic and Inorganic (Arena), 309. 
Measures and Opinions, New (Itin. Club), 
794. 


| Meinhold, J. (For. Out.), 652. 
| Membership, Necessity of Church : Lance, 902. 


Mendenhall, J. W.: A Remembrance (Notes 
and Dis.), 620. 


Mere : The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 


Kenyon; Dante Gabriel Rossetti and His Sis- | 


ter Christina, 743. 

Kenyon: John Keats, ete., 353. 

Kidder: Christianity and Mohammedanism 
in Arabia, etc., 528. 


a Lebrbuch der’ (For. | 


Out, ), 6 355 


Knowledge and Feeling in Spirituality, The | 


Relations of : Crowder, 552. 
“Knowledge and Feeling in Spirituality” 
(Arena), 963. 
Krenkel, Max (For. Out.), 146. 
Kuhns: The ** Divine Comedy,” 242, 


Lance: The Necessity of Church Member- 
‘ 


ship, 902. 


Methodism, The Tasks of (Notes and Dis.), 
625. 

Methodism in Austria (For. Out.), 658. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Law as to Amuse- 
ments, ete.: Sibley, McChesney, 284, 
289, 

Methodist Episcopal Church, The Constitution 
of: Pearson, 260. 

Methodist Episcopal Chureh in the South: 
Stevenson, 384. 

Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America: Neely, 213. 

Methodist Foreign Missions, A Quadrennium 
of (Miss. Rev.), 478. 

Methodist History, An Inspiring Chapter in: 
Mudge, 19. 

Methodist Polity, A Study in, etc.: Downey, 
420, 
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Methodist Polity in Foreign Fields (Miss. | Odell: The Christian Conception of God, 


Rev.), 141. Old and New Testament Writings, New y teu th- 
Methodist Work in India, etc. (Miss. Rev.), | od of Treating (For. Out.), 150 

Mi | Old Testament, Haupt’s Polychrome (Arch. 
Methods and Principles, ete., Downey, 420. | and Bib. Res.), 644, 
Minister as a Comforter, The (Itin. Club), | Old Testament, The Hebrew Text of the 


(Arch. and Bib. Res.), 473. 

Old Testament Criticism, Archx#ology and 
(Arch. and Bib. Res.), 156 

| Opinions, Measures and, New (Itin. Club), 


169. 
Minister’s Ideals, The (Itin., Club), 659. 
Ministerial Rests (Itin. Club), 312. 


| 
| 
| 
l | 
Ministry, Loss of Aim in (Itin. Club), 795. | 





Ministry as a Couservative Force, The (Itin. | 794, 

Club), 971. Our Benevolences : Herrick, 205. 
* Miracle, La notion biblique du * (For, Out.), | 

323. | Palestine Exploration Fund, Report of the 
Mission in Turkey, The American Board (Miss. | (Arch. and Bib. Res.), 802 

Rey.), 481. | Papers for Sunday Reading, ( hurebh (Arena), 
Missionaries in India, Criticism of (Miss. Rey.), 16:3 

145. | Parliament of Religions as Seen on Foreign 
Missionaries in Turkey, American (Miss. Rev.), | Mission Fields (Miss, Rey.), 645 

144, Parsons: Did Paul Preach on Mars’ Hill ? 
Missionary Agency, American Bible Society | 46. 

as (Miss. Rev.), 808. | Paul, La Vue future d'‘apres Saint’’ (For 
Missionary Countess, A (For. Out.), 487. | Out.), 14%. 
Missionary Problems in Japan (Miss. Rey.), | Paul and Ananias Before the Sanhedrin at 

319, Jerusalem: Bowman, 570. 
Missionary Societies, Debts of (Miss. Rey.), | Paul on Mars’ Hill, Did he Preach ? Parsons, 

O81, 546. 


Missions, A Quadrennium of Methodist For- 
eign (Miss. Rev.), 478. vu. : ea 
Missions, Study of in Theological Seminaries | Paul’s Psychology: Nelson, 722. 
(Miss. Rev.), 318. | Pearne: History of the Third Restrictive 
Missions and Missionaries, Misrepresentations Rule, 430. ; ; 
of : Carroll, 273. Pearson: The Constitution of the Methodist 
Mohammedanism it Episcopal Church, 260. a 
and: Kidder, ! Peking University, Chinese Literati in: Taft, 
Moral Influence of Balzac, The: Tuttle, 60. M1. = 
Morality, General Conference of German | Personal Element in Social Reform, The: 
Society for Advancement of (For. Out.), MacDonald, 403, ‘ 
B25. Perspective, Historic al (Notes and Dis.), 115. 
Mormon Problem, A Reply from the Utah | Phases of Faith: Hammell, 437. 
Mission (Arena), 962. | Philo, Ecclesiasticus and (Arch. and Bib. Res.), 
Mormon Problem, Article on (Notes and Dis.), 646. a 
¢ oe Pesseptte d’ Ernest Renan, La” (For.Out.), 
14 


* Paul on Mars’ Hill, Did he Preach? *’ (Arena,) 
909 








Arabia, etc., Christianity 
52S. 











| 

| 
Mc rmon Problem in the West, The: Beggs, , 
54. | I Plantz: Doctrine of Future Life in Book of 


Mudge: : An Inspiring Chapter in Methodist | Job, 4° 
History, 19. | Poe’s Aude nda, Edgar A., etc., 9 
Mudge’s Answer to His Critics (Notes and | | Poe’s ** Eureka,” and Addenda (Notes and 
Dis.), 109. | Dis.), 111. - 
Mudge’s Friendly Word with His Critics | Political Reform, A: Sibley, 61 
(Arena), 125. | Polity, A Study in Methodist, ete.: Downey, 
Municipal Movement, The New: McDovell, 40, . ‘ ; 
735. Polity, Methodist, in Foreign Fields (Miss. 
Music, Bible as a Strain of (Notes and Dis.), Rev.), 141, ; 
948 Polychrome Old Testament, Haupt’s (Arch. 


; and Bib. Res.) 644. 
Nachfolge Christi und die Predigt der Gegen- | Posthumous Humanity of Christ (Are 
wart, Die”’ (For. Out.), 987. | Power of Appointment, The (Notes and Dis.), 


Necessity of Church Membership: Lance, av : 
902 | Practical, The Theoretical and the : Coe, 394. 


Neely: The Methodist Episcopal Church in the | Prayer, The Philosophy of : Jones, 77. 


89, 





a),7 





United States of America, 213. | Preacher and Biblical Criticism, etc. (For. 
Nelson: Paul's Psychology, 722. Out), 


“* Neutestamentliche Schriffeanon und Clet Notes and Dis.), 


ens von Alexandrien, Der’ (For. Out.), 48 






| Preacher's Nee dof Seclusion 
441. 


Ne w England Liberal Theology : Curnick, | protestant Church in Madagascar, The (For. 
599. F } Out.), 659. 

New Measures and New Opinions (Itin. Club), | Pseudo-Judicial Declaration of 1888, That, 
794. ete.: Warren, 81. 

New Jenntcigal Movement, The: McDowell, | Psychology, Paul's: Nelson, 722. 

| Psychology, The New: Bigham, 345. 

New Pave hology, The: Bigham, 345. | Publie Duties of the Trained Intellect, The 

New Testament, Socialism and: Wheeler, (Notes and Dis.), 782. 
865. | 

New Testament Times, Liturgical Develop- | Rationalism, “Christian”? (Notes aad Dis.), 
ments of : Reeder, 926. 445. 

New Testament Writings, Old and, New | Reading, Church Papers for Sunday (Arena), 
Method of Treating (For. Out.), 150. | 463. 


“ Notion biblique du miracle, La” (For. Out.), | Real Judicial Dec laration of 1888, The: 
323. lk 
Owe i Reynol ls, 87. 











INDEX. 


Reason and Sentiment as Factors in Social 
Progress: Super, 94. 
Recent Fiction, Studies in: 
Reed; Catholicity, 377. 
Reeder: Liturgical Developments of New 
Testament Times, 926. 
Reform, A Political: Sibley, 610. 
Reform, The Personal Element 
Mac Donald, 403. 
Relations of Knowledge and | Feeling in Spirit- 
uality, The: Crowder, £ 
Religion, Comparative: ¢ Thaffee, 409, 
Religion both Thought and Fee ling 
and Dis.), 293. 


Townsend, 911. 


in Social: 





Religionsgeschichte, Lehrbuch der (For. Out.), 


656. 

Religious Evolution, Pure (Notes and Dis.), 
629. 

** Renan, La philosophie d’ Ernest ’’ (For. Out.), 
148. 

Restrictive Rule, History of the Third: 
Pearne, 430. 


Rests, Ministerial (Itin. Club), 312. 
Return to Faith, The: Armstrong, 66. 


Review, Contributed Articles for (Notes and 


Dis.), 293. 
Review, Literary Interest of (Notes and Dis.), 
109, 


Reviews and Magazines: 
African Methodist Episcopal Church Re- 
view, 491; American Catholic Quarterly, 
157: American Kitchen Magazine, 157; 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 327, 491, 661, 819, 992; 


Catholic World, 157; Chautauquan, 157, 
338, 488, 491, 995; Christian Literature, 
157, 828, 491, 992; Edinburgh, 154, 326, 
816; Forum, 663; Homiletic, 157; London 


327, 815, 993; Lutheran Quar- 
terly, Methodist Magazine, 157, 997 ; 
oe Review of the Church South, 

, 662, #18, 997; Missionary Review, 328, 
663: New Chure h Review, 328, 491, 997; 
New E ngland Historic al and Genealogical 
Register, 328; New World, 157, 490, 819, 
997; Ninetee nth Century, 326, 663, 817, 997; 
North American, 155, 328, 491, 660, 815, 
997; Our Day, 157; Preachers’ Magazine, 
157, 668; Presbyterian and Reformed, 328, 
996; Presbyterian Quarterly, 994; Quar- 
terly of the United Brethren, 328; Review 
of Reviews, 663: The Study, 488; Treas- 
ury, 157: Yale, 154, 663. 

Revised Text in 1 Tim. iii, 16 (Itin. Club), 642. 

Revised Version, How Shall the Church Util- 
ize the? (Itin. Club,) 131. 

Revived Aryanism in Connection with Modern 
Theistic Movement in India: Brooks, 559. 

Reynolds: The Real Judicial Declaration of 
1888, 87. 

Reynolds, Warren’s Reply to (Arena), 306. 

Reynolds’ Reply to Warren (Arena), 308, 

Ripening Experience of Life, The (Notes and 


Quarterly, 














Dis.), 450. 

Ritschl, Otto (For. Out.), 807. 

Roman Cath lic Propaganda in Germany, A 
New (For. Out.), 487. 

“Roman Catholics, Our Attitude toward,” 


An Exception Taken (Arena), 791. 
Rom. v, 1, Exegetical (Itin. Club), 797. 
Rom. ix, 3, Exegetical (Itin. Club), 311. 
**Romeinen, De Joodsche Achtergrond van 
den Brief aan de’’ (For. Out.), 484. 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, and his Sister Chris- 
tina: Kenyon, 743. 


Russia, Sunday School Work in (For. Out. ), | 
659. } 


Saints. The Epistemology of the (Notes and | 
Dis.), 120. 
Sanctification, Entire (Arena), 788. 


(Notes 


1021 


Sanhedrin at Jerusalem, Paul and Ananias 
before: Bowman, 570. 
| Schiider, E. (For. Out.), 652. 
Schimmelmann, Countess (For. Out.), 487. 
Schools of Theology, Our (Notes and Dis.), 618. 
Seclusion, Preachers’ Need of (Notes and Dis.), 
41 


Sentiment, 
Super, 
Sibley: 

| Sibley: 


Reason and, in Social Progress: 
94. 

A Political Reform, 610. 

Law of Methodist Episcopal Church 


as to Amusements, etc., 284. 

Social Progress, Reason and Sentiment as 

} Factors in: Swper, 94. 

Social Reform, The Personal Element in: 
MacDonald, 403. 

Socialism, Individualism, and (Notes and 
Dis.), 617. 

Socialism and the New Testament: Wheeler, 
865. 

Socialist Party of Germany, The Christian 
(For. Out.), 814. 

Socialists, The Latest Congress of (For. Out.), 
53. 


Dr. McCreary on (Arena), 637. 
McCreary’s Reply to Critic (Arena), 


Sociology, 
Sociology, 


967. 
Solomon's Song, ‘*An Answer to the Ques- 
tion” (Arena), 635. 











| Solomon’s Song—‘‘Of What Use is It?” 
(Arena,) 130, 

Soul a Substantial Entity, The (Arena), 465. 

South, The Methodist Episcopal Chureh in the: 
Stevenson, 384, 

South American Opportunity, The 
Rev.), 980. 

Spirit, Letter and (Notes and Dis.), 777. 

Spirit, The Doctrine of the Holy: Merrill, 
513. 


(Miss. 


™ Spirituality, Knowledge and Feeling in” 
(Arena), 963. 

Spirituality, Relations of Know ledge and Feel- 
ing in: Crowder, § 

Stevenson: The Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the South, 3& 

“Stoiker Epiktet und sein Verhaltnis zum 
Christenthum, Der*’ (For. Out.), 988. 

| Storm Centers, Diplomatic (Notes and Dis.), 

> 


Strain of Music, The Bible as (Notes and Dis.), 
948, 





Studies in Recent Fiction: Townsend, 911. 
Study, Progress in Conference Course during 
} 1895 (Itin. Club), 135. 

| Subjective Theology (Arena), 970. 

Sunday Reading, Church Papers for (Arena), 


463. 

Sunday School Work in Russia (For. Out.), 
659. 

Super: Reason and Sentiment as Factors in 


Social Progress, 94. 

Sweden and Finland, Baptists of (For. Out.), 
87. 

Syriac Codex and Virgin Birth, The Newly 
Discovered (For. Out.), 152, 


Taft: Chinese Literati in Peking University, 
921, 
—_— a Methodism, The (Notes and Dis.), 


Telford : Westminster Abbey, 758. 

Theistic Movement in India, Revived Aryan- 

ism in Connection with : Brooks, 559. 

| Theological Seminaries, Study of Missions in 
(Miss. Rey.), 318. 

Exegetical (Notes and Dis.), 293. 

Curnick, 





| Theology, 

| Theology, New England Liberal: 
599. 

| Theology, Our School of (Notes and Dis.), 618, 

| Theology, Subjective (Arena), 970. 
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Theoretical and the Practical, The: Coe, 394. | 
Third Restrictive Rule, History of: Pearne, | 
430 


Thought and Feeling in Religion (Notes and 
Dis.), 295. 

Three Great Epochs of World Evolution: 
Conn, 885. 

Tiefenthal, P. (For. Out.), 984. 

Townsend ; Studies in Recent Fiction, 911. 

Trained Intellect, The Public Duties of (Notes 
and Dis.), 782. 

Turkey, American Board Mission in (Miss. 
Rev.), 481. 

Turkey, American Missions in (Miss. Rey.), 
144 


Tuttle: Abraham Coles, the Physician-Poet, | 
580. | 
Tuttle : The Moral Influence of Balzac, 60. 


United States, German Work in (Miss. Rev.), 
479, 


| 

United States of America, The Methodist | 
Episcopal Church in: Neely, 213. | 

Universities, Danger of the Fever for (Notes 
and Dis.), 442. | 

Use of Solomon's Song (Arena), 130, 635. 

Utah Mission, Reply on Mormon Problem 
(Arena), 962. 


Vallow’s Reply to Drs. Wheeler and Steele 
[Value of Land), (Arena), 467, 966, 

Value of Land: Reply to Drs. Wheeler and 
Steele (Arena), 966. 

Value of Land, The (Arena), 683, 

“ Verhiltnis der menschlichen Willensfrei 
heit zur Gotteslehre,”’ etc., “* Das” (For. 
Out.), 149. 

Version, How Shall the Church Utilize the 
Revised ? (Itin. Club.,) 131. 

“Vie de 8. Francois d’ Assisi’ (For. Out.), 654, 

Virgin Birth, Newly Discovered Syriac Codex 
and (For. Out.), 152. 

“*Vue future d’apres Saint Paul, La”’ (For. 
Out.), 149, 


Waldenses in Italy, The Church of (For. 
Out.), 659. 

Warren, Reynolds’ Reply to Dr. (Arena), 308. 

Warren: That Pseudo-Judicial Declaration 
of 1888, etc., 81. 

Warren: When this World is Not, 849. 

Worms Reply to Judge Reynolds (Arena), 
306. 

Weiss, Johannes (For. Out.), 482. 

Westminster Abbey : Telford, 758. 

Whedon on Crane’s Holiness, etc. (Notes and 
Dis.), 109. 

Wheeler, Is Dr. Right ? (Arena,) 467, 633. 
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THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS 
PROGRESS. 


By DANIEL DORCHESTER, D.D. 


The author has revised it with great care, bringing the data down to the 
year 1894. He has also treated new phases of the problem, which have be- 
come quite conspicuous since the book was first published. Social questions, 
particularly poverty, wages, crime, the peril of cities, anarchy, etc., constitute 
new or enlarged sections. A new chapter of special interest has been added on 











CHRISTIANITY AN INCREASING FACTOR IN THE WORLD'S 
CONSCIOUSNESS AND LIFE, 


which will be very helpful to lay as well as clerical readers. The new edition 
contains about one hundred and forty pages more than the old one, and 
twenty more striking diagrams, greatly enhancing its value. 


What Able Reviewers Think About It: 


“A thoughtful and hopeful book. It is the result of years of reading and 
observation, and it strikes at the root of all pessimism and despondency., * * * 
The temper of the book is excellent; it is frank, earnest, and just; and there 
is great value in so serious and rational a contribution to optimism, in so 
triumphant a vindication of the faith, hope, and charity of the world.”’- 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“The broad view here given of the condition of the world, intellectual, 
moral, social, and spiritual, at the dawn of the Reformation, as contrasted 
with the condition of the world to-day, is a bright and inspiring exhibit of the 
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life, and effectively shows that the wail of the pessimist is utterly meaning- 
less.” —Christian Intelligencer. 
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“This is the very book we have been looking for. It covers the ground, 
and covers it well. Dr. Peck. whose recent death occasioned so great sorrow 
in the Church, was no theorist. He had been himself a great revivalist and a : 
great pastor. Some weak people imagine the combination to be impossible. : 
If they will read this book they will see how erroneous their notion is. No 
worse thing could happen to our Church than that any considerable number 
of the pastors should come to regard it as the proper thing to farm out their 
evangelistic work to somebody else. Let all the young preachers who desire 
to make full proof of their ministry pay good heed to Dr. Peck’s wise and 
earnest counsels. The twenty chapters which he here gives us will put fire 
into their bones. We have ourself read them with a throbbing heart and wet 
eyes.” — Nashville Christian Advocate. 


i2mo. Cloth. $1. 
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Growth in Holiness Toward Perfection; 


or, 


PROGRESSIVE SANCTIFICATION. 


By Rev. JAMES MUDGE, D.D. 
12mo. Cloth, $1. 


“The poges that follow will certainly not suit everybody. They will not 
suit those, for example, who do not care or dare to exercise their own minds, 
but prefer to have all their thinking done for them by the appointed 
guards of right doctrine. Nor will they find any use for this book who sub- 
stitute emotion for intelligence, and consider that the Holy Spirit is all the 
teacher about spiritual things that any person needs. For, of course, if one 
has only to kneelin prayer before an open Bible to have every doctrine 
touched upon therein made ey plain in all its parts to his untutored 
understanding, it would be labor lost to study and time thrown away to go 
to school. For the few, rather than for the many, the succeeding chapters 
have been prepared ; that is, for those interested in clear statements and 
eareful definitions, for those who like philosophy and are pleased to see a 
great doctrine set out in such shape that its several elements shall harmo- 
nize and its relation to other doctrines shall be adequately shown.” 


Kssential Christianity, 


A SERIES OF EXPLANATORY SERMONS. 


By Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


“Mr. Hughes has furnished in this book a series of valuable discourses, 
whose keynote may be thus quoted from the first sermon: ‘The great task 
of the twentieth century will be to separate essential Christianity from the 
incrustations which have grown all over it during the last nineteen centu- 
ries.’ In pursuing his inquiries as to the essential! elements of the Christian 
religion, Mr. Hughes says: ‘Ina word, the distinctive blessing of Christian- 
ity is neither health of body nor culture of mind, but peace of conscience, 
a peace so peculiarly peaceful that it differentiates the Christian religion 
from any other.’ The sermons in the book are brief, terse, compact with 
suggestive thought, and strikingly marked by spiritual insight. Some of 
the best work found in the volume is based upon texts taken from Joel, 
Amos, and Hosea; the messages which are hidden in these obscure books 
of the Old Testament become fraught with new inspiration and quickening 
force as they are interpreted and applied by Mr. Hughes.” 


His Way and Hers. 


By W. A. ROBINSON. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cts, 


A charming little story; just enough of it, and no more. The burden of 
its making, the way of uprightness—always the best way. An old moral to 
be sure, and yet always new. Tom Blake, in revolt against Providence, tak- 
ing matters into his own hands, bruising and tearing himself on the jagged 
front of law, is not a solitary character; nor is his courageous little wife the 
only woman whose life of faith has demonstrated that the best things come 
at last to those who trust and wait. Much of its charm lies in its simplicity 
and truthfulness to life. Old and young alike will find it full of interest. 
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By Professor RICHARD T. ELY. 





“It would be somewhat hard to find two economic writers more 
widely different than Mr. Stead and Professor Ely. The latter is as 
conservative and cool as the former is eccentric and radical. Pro- 
fessor Ely has in later works taken up the subject of economic reforms 
especially from the standpoint of Christianity, and this book, though 
designed especially as a text-book for use in college on the theoretical 
side of Political Economy, has a great many helpful and practical 
suggestions of reform. The chapter upon socialism is a characteris- 
tic one, The author sees truth and benefit in new ideas, yet shrinks 
from letting go the present order. While not favoring socialism in 
toto, he sees many good features in it, and thinks that the better state 
of affairs will be reached by gradually transforming and expanding 
present institutions than by sudden revolutions. The book is emi- 


nently a safe one to be studied in the class room. It is none the less i 
adapted to home reading, as Professor Ely’s style is delightfully 
entertaining.” — Unzversity Quarterly. i 


College Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A SOLUTION OF THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


By Rev. HUGH MONTGOMERY. 


‘¢The author is well described by Dr. Dorchester as ‘one of the 
livest of Irishmen; witty, quaint, bold, eccentric, but withal gentle 
and persistent; as devoted to humanity as Wilberforce, as incessant 
in labor as Wesley, as abundant in resources as General Grant, and 
as true to God as St. Paul.’ This book is thoroughly characteristic 
of its gifted and enthusiastic author. The methods which he out- 
lines are thoroughly practical, his delineation of the horrors and 
iniquity of the liquor traffic is intensely graphic, his moral indigna- 
tion, his strong common sense, and his rare humor are all abundantly 
displayed. The book is instructive, stimulating, entertaining. It 
will doubtless command a very wide sale.”—WNorthern Christian Ad- 


vocate, 
12mo. Cloth. $1, 
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The Story of Bohemia. 


“ The Story of Bohemia will find a welcome with the scholar as the only 
history of this remarkable people in the English language. But it will also 
find popular welcome not only because it is written in popular style, but 
because it records one long chapter in the great struggle of the common 
people for freedom from the abuses of ecclesiastical and civil authority. 
But to the Christian student these pages will have special interest. Here 
he will find what probably many have overlooked—that the seeds of refor- 
mation, which were ultimately to bear such splendid fruitage all over West- 
ern Europe, found lodgment in the soil of liberty-loving Bohemia a full 
eentury before Luther’s day. John Wyclif’s writings found their way to 
Prague. The dean of its great university, one John Huss, found them so in 
accord with the Holy Scriptures that, in spite of their condemnation by 
pope and bishops, he accepted and openly defended them. The story of his 
martyrdom, and of the uprising of little Bohemia in the teeth of Catholic 
Europe to avenge the cruel treachery of the Romish hierarchy, and the long 
war which followed, are graphically portrayed. The book brings the history 
up to the present time. Several illustrations of pivotal historic events and 
portraits of historic leaders adorn the pages.”—Religious Telescope. 


i2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Mary of Nazareth 2%‘ Msc Fant. 


A Scripture Study, 
BY BISHOP S. M. MERRILL, D.D. 


“Bishop Merrill always wields a strong pen. Not only is he logical and 
clear, but while he spends neither energy nor time in pursuit of flowers of 
rhetoric for mere purposes of adornment, his pages are in no sense dry or 
uninteresting. His acute, logical mind revels in tasks from which those of 
less caliber shrink. He seems to find his delight in working out knotty 
problems. The present volume is an illustration. Strong, logical, full of 
interest to any thoughtful mind, it goes straight into the very core of one of 
the most perplexing questions of Gospel history. The solution so patiently 
wrought out has added interest and value from the fact that itis a scriptural 
solution, reached by careful comparison of Scripture with Scripture, with 
almost no reference to early tradition or to the opinions of the ‘Fathers.’ 
The relation of the Marys and the Jameses and the Johns are carefully 
traced through the meager—often obscure—writings of the evangelists and 
apostles, and the conclusion seems unanswerable that the ‘brethren of 
the Lord’ were sons of Joseph and Mary, and that the Romish doctrine of 
* perpetual virginity,’ and all that it involves, has absolutely no warrant in 
the Scriptures. Students of the gospels will be grateful to the learned 
author forthe light he has thrown upon so perplexing a problem.”—Northern 
Christian Advocate. 

i2mo. Cloth. 85 cents. 
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The Fourth Volume 
of the Great Work 


by Bishop Foster—Studies in Theology—each of the previous 
volumes of which has been heartily commended by thought- 
ful men and scholarly journalists for its powerful handling of 
the questions under discussion, its fullness and complete- 
ness, its vigor and freshness, its sincerity and strength, 
its magnificent and eloquent English, is ready for delivery, 
and the orders already received for it will be filled at once. 
This volume treats of CREATION; or, God in Time and Space, 
and displays all the splendid characteristics of the pre- 
ceding volumes. This deeply interesting subject never 
before had such masterly treatment. 
S8vo. Cloth, $3. 








My Brother and I. 


Edited by WILLIAM INGRAHAM HAVEN. 


“*My Brother and I’ is the title given to a volume of selected papers on 
social topics. The selections are from the works of Farrar, Hughes, Glad- 
den, Gustafson, Ely, Cable, Riis, Mitchell, and Behrends, and these are in- 
troduced by William Ingraham Haven. The writers mentioned are among 
the ablest of the day. The discriminating reader will find much of value in 
this work.”—New York Observer. 


12mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 





Cornish Stories. 
By MARK GUY PEARSE. 


“*Cornish Stories,’ by Mark Guy Pearse, is a collection of six short 
sketches of life in Cornwall, England. It describes the peculiarities of 
thought and life in that somewhat peculiar part of the world, and deals 
with a variety of scenes and actions which will amuse, instruct, and interest 
the reader. The tone of the book is pure and helpful, and its popularity in 
England and elsewhere must be great if the fact is significant that this 
edition makes oighteen thousand copies of the book which have been 
issued. It is well suited for a circulating library.”—Christian Intelligencer. 


12mo,. Cloth, 70 cents, 
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EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE OF THE BIBLE, 


By JAMES STRONG, S.T.D., LL.D. 


It is t.e only complete Concordance of the common English Bible, as a 
brief comparison with any other will immediately prove. Every pre- 
vious Concordance, from Cruden to Young, omits many words 
and very many passages altogether; this exhibits every 
word, and every passage in which each occurs. 








CONTAINING 


1. A Complete Concordance °f the King James Version of the En- 


glish Bible. Every word of both the 
Old and New Testaments is cited, and every occurrence of each word in its order, 
This is not true of any English Concordance heretofore published. 
e . . . - 
2. A Comparative Concordance, »°tins2l!l the variations from the 
; ae ‘ = waiag King James Version in the New 
Revision ; and also indicating the source of these variations—whether they were 


made by the English or by the American revisers, or accepted by both. 


3. A Hebrew=-Chaldee * Greek Lexicon, coming @ com- 


plete vocabulary of 


these languages as used by the sacred writers, and, by an ingenious system of numer- 
ical references, enabling the English reader to find, pronounce, ind get the force of 
the very word which the inspired writer used to convey his thought. 





LARGE QUARTO VOLUME. MORE THAN 1,800 PAGES. A GREAT 
BOOK AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 





See Transportation prepaid. 

Net 
Fine Cloth, Red Edges, oe 
Half Russia, Cloth Sides, Marbled Edges, 8 
Half Turkey Morocco, Marbled Edges, - 10 


A Descriptive Pamphlet furnished 
on request, free of charge. 


UNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, 2, 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, 0, 
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REATEST BIBLE OFFE 


Every New or Renewal Subscriber to 
THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE for 1896 


may secure a Genuine 











“International” Self-Pronouncing 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


The Christian Advocate 


FOR ONE YEAR 


For $4.50. 


The ‘‘International” Self-Pronouncing Teachers’ Bible is printed from 
New Plates in clear Minion Type, bound in Egyptian Morocco, Divinity 
Circuit, Overlapping Edges, Red under Gold Edges, Round Corners, Silk 
Head Bands, Silk Marker, and Leather Lined to Edge. 


We will send The Christian Advocate for 1896 and one copy of the 
‘¢International’’ Seli-Pronouncing Teachers’ Bible by Mail or Express, 


all charges prepaid, for $4.50, cash to accompany each order. 


See your Pastor or write us for particulars. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. . 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN CRARY, D.D 
F. D. BOVARD, Ph.D., D.D., Alameda, Cal. 
CONDITIONS OF AUTHORITATIVE BIBLICAL CRITICISM 
President H. A. BuTTz, D.D., LL.D., Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
OUR BENE VOLENCES.. 0.0 ccccccccccccccs 
H. N. HERRICK, D.D., Muncie, Ind. 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 
T. B. NEELY, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee PO AI PE SOs 6 k's kno 0 brew necccnvccd eden secdecaen 
J. N. FRADENBURGH, D.D., Greenville, Pa. 


THE *“ DIVINE COMEDY.” 


Professor L. O. KUHNS, M.A., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH... 
JOHN PEARSON, D.D., Cincinnati, O. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS OF MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES 
H. K. CARROLL, LL.D., Religious Editor Independent, New York city. 


THE LAW OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH AS TO AMUSE- 
MENTS—A CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION............ 
First Paper, Hon. H. L. SIBLEY, Marietta, O. Second Paper, ENSIGN MCCHES- 
NEY, D.D., White Plains, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS : 
Nores AND Discussions. 
The Power of Appointment, 294; Inadvisability of Districting Bishops, 299, 


PR A a as os eae caleba hew hae dene AeA wana Sethe a 
First Friendly Response to my Friendly Appeal, 306; A Reply to Dr. Warren, 308; 
Foreknowledge and Contingency, 308; Matter—Organic and Inorganic, 3v9. 

Tue ItTineRANTSs’ 

Exegetical—Rom. ix, 3, 311; Ministerial Rests, 312, 


ARrcH £0LOGY AND Brsiicat REsEARCH 
Woman in Antiquity, 314, 


Missionary Review 
Study of Missions in Theological Seminaries, 318; Missionary Problems in Japan, 
319. 


Foreian OvriooK 


Ne IN sae hails vate eine eKiesceetess : ee 
Foster’s Creation: God in Space and Time, 329; Satterlee’s A Creedless Gospel 
and the Gosnel Creed, 331: Sendder’s The Witness of Denial, 333: Russell's Let- 
ters of Matthew Arnold, 333; Coleridge’s Anima Poetae, 327; Forbes's Memories 
and Studies of War and Peace, 339; Tiffany’s This Goodly Frame, the Earth, 341; 
Mackay’s From Far Formosa, 343; MISCELLANEOUS, 343. 
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Appreciative Words 


from lovers of the Bible in various quarters are being received for 


THE SHORTER BIBLE. 
Chronologically Arranged. 
Edited by LUCY RIDER MEYER. 


“It would be difficult to speak too highly of the plan and purpose of this book, 
which is a labor of love by the compiler. It has Bishop Vincent's hearty indorsement 
in an introduction of some length. The purpose is to present a consecutive narrative 
of the Bible in its own exact language, but chronologically arranged and skillfully 
synchronized for popular reading. The repetitious parts and those parts that are too 
difficult to understand without a learned commentary are omitted, not because they 





shall be ignored, but because the general reader will fecl a deeper interest in consecu- 
tive reading if such difficulties do not disturb him. The four gospels are arranged in 
one flowing narrative, as if they composed one book, and new light flashes through 
the story of Christ’s career by this arrangement. Many of the Psalms of David are 
inserted in the proper places in the historical books of the ible. We recommend the 
book as a most interesting help to Bible reading. The compiler has done her work 
reverently.”—Lutheran Evangelist. 

“*Not to divert from, but to attract toward, the whole Bible has The Shorter 
Bible been prepared ; not to ignore the more difficult things, except for the moment, 
and in order tliat by so doing the way may be prepared for more intelligent study,’ is 
the first sentence of the editor’s prefatory note. The chronological arrangement adds 
to the value and interest of the book. The abridgment is nearly two thirds. Though 
a large volume of nearly a thousand pages, it is not bulksome or unhandy, but is well 
adapted as to size for private and family use. It will contribute largely, we trust, to 
awakening a wider interest in the reading of the word of God.”— Christian Uplook. 

“A glance at the title alone might be cause for alarm to the reverent student of 
the word, but such alarm is soon dispelled by closer examination. The editor’s pre- 
fatory note best explains the modus operandi of this volume: ‘ Not to divert from, but 
to attract toward, the whole Bible has The Shorter Bible been prepared ; not to ignore 
the more difficult things, except for the moment, and in order that by so doing the 
way may be prepared for more intelligent study.’ The author has not interlined the 
work by any comments of her own; necessary connecting words of phrases not in the 
sacred text are indicated by interspaced letters ; the Revised Version is used; in the 
Old Testament Archbishop Usher's chronology is used. Without a doubt this arrange- 
ment will find honorable and helpful place on the study tables of many who are seck- 
ing to know the word as a complete whole.”— Union Signal. 


THE WORDS OF THIS BOOK ARE THOSE OF THE REVISED VERSION OF 
THE HOLY BIBLE. 
Svo. 963 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 
HUNT & EATON, Publishers, - 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, 0. 
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New Books of Interest 








AT LAST. 
By MARIA ELISE LANDER. 


The first glance through this volume is not assuring. The impression is of a 
series of varied sketches, without any particular connection between themselves or 
with the title. A more careful reading, however, utterly dissipates such an impres- 
sion. Rarely is so much of history and travel and poetry and art so skillfully woven 
into the web of a fascinating romance. The work is a real mosaic, The story is full 
of interest, its characters noble, its ideals lofty, its sentiments pure and helpful, while 
its allusions to historic places and events are full of instruction. The book should gy 
at once into every home and church library. 


i2mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 


A MANUAL OF HOLINESS, 
and Review of Dr. James Mudge. 
By Rev. LEWIS R. DUNN, D.D. 


“My purpose is to follow Dr. Mudge in his every position ; to approve what I re- 
gard as good and true, but to batter in the dust everything which stands against this 
great central truth of God’s word, this ‘depositum of Methodism,’ this glorious ex- 
perience of millions. It is not my purpose to impugn the author’s motives, to express 
doubts of the sincerity of his piety, or to lessen his influence as a minister or a Chris- 
tian. So far as I am concerned, the contention shall go on in the spirit of our holy 
Christianity, and with a single eye to the glory of God.”—xtract from Preface. 


12mo, Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


THE LEAST OF THESE, and Other Stories. 
By L. T. MEADE. 


“Earth is full of heaven, and every common bush afire with God,” is the signifi- 
cant motto with which the author prefaces the seven short stories that make up this 
interesting volume. In his analysis of the eccentricities of human character Mr. Meade 
rivals Mark Guy Pearse or even Dickens. Like the latter, he has a special penchant 
for the study of childhood, and his pictures of child-life in the slums of the great city 
are intensely realistic and pathetic. Ilis stories differ from those of Mr. Dickens, 
however, in this vital feature: Mr. Meade recognizes the power of the Gospel to give 
hope and help to the lowliest, and so escapes the gloom of pessimism which mars so 
much of the work of his brilliant fellow-Englishman. 


12mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, - 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A PENTECOSTAL LIBRARY. 


By REV. S. A. KEEN, 


THE PENTECOSTAL PASTOR EVANGELIST. 


% 








Forceful, Good Type, 


Glowing. Well Bound. 








$ $ 





OVER 60,000 CIRCULATED. 


! FAITH PAPER Teaches HOW TO OBTAIN SALVATION. Lucidly aslightit treats 
. **When,” ** What,” and * How to Believe,” “The Witness of 
Faith,” “ Fullness of Faith,” ‘Gift of Faith,” and “ Prayer of Faith. Ten chapters. 45,000 
copies sold. Cloth, 40 cents. 


9 PRAISE PAPERS Is SALVATION EXPERIENCED. Dr. Keen's spiritual auto- 


: biography ; the story of his experience, with its rich lessons. 
It is warm with the pulsation of divine life. Cloth, with portrait of author, 30 cents, New 
edition has closing chapter by his wife, on his last hours and Pentecostal departure. 


3. PENTECOSTAL PAPER Shows the RELATION oF THE Hoty Guost 


To SALVATION. Seventeen Bible expositions 
— “The Pentecostal Promise,” ‘‘ Gift,”’ “‘ Fullness,” “ Baptism,” ‘‘Anointing,’’ and ‘‘ Bestow- 
ment.”” They have been given with gracious results at over sixty Annual Conferences. Un- 
surpassed as a book of readings on the Holy Ghost. Cloth, 50 cents. 


4. SALVATION PAPERS, Dr. Keen’s last book, completed only a few days 


before he passed into Paradise, explains the Na- 
’ TURE OF SALVATION. It contains a memorial chapter by Evangelist Joseph H. Smith, with 
d mention of his triumphant translation, and nine chapters on the following subjects: ‘‘ Personal 
Salvation,” ‘‘ Present Salvation,” ‘‘ Partial Salvation,” ‘‘ Perfect Salvation.” Cloth, 35 cents. 


patra erence) 


Columns of commendatory comment of the author and his books could be given, but their 
highest tribute is that they have been WONDERFULLY USED oF Gop in leading into the experi- 
4 ences of salvation. 

These four books form a complete and harmonious whole on the vital subject of personal 
salvation. They are uniform in size and style, and make such a PENTECOSTAL SOUL-WINNING 
LIBRARY of glowing Full Salvation books as should bein every Pastor's and Teacher's Library, 
Sunday-school, and Home. 

The estimate of thousands who have read them is voiced in the words of Bishop MALLALIEU, 
who, writing of one ofthem, said: ‘/ wish a million copies might be sold and read,” 
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Grandmont, 
% Stories of an Old Monastery. 


By WALTER T. GRIFFIN. 











‘The author, who is United States consul! “It is well known to many of our readers 
at Limoges, has obtained his material from | that the Rev. Walter T. Griffin, after being 
authentic sources, much of it, in fact, from | laid aside by ill health so that he could no 
ancient records and papers whose contents longer officiate in the pulpit, accepted the 
have never before been published. From | position of American consul at Limoges in 
these Hegre nba has —— a yet rance, a he has been able to render 
tive which portrays with great vigor and| very satisfactory service to the government 
clearness the manners and customs of the | and commerce of his own country. But a 
Limousin eight centuries ago, when that re- | volume has recently appeared from the press 
gion was all astir with the preaching of the | of Hunt & Eaton, which shows that Mr. Grif- 
First Crusade. ~ yo ce = _ —“— = nes oy rood ont Does not required 
abbot, Etienne, who exhibits the mind of! by official duties. Te made laborious re- 
Christ in an age of rudeness, cruelty, greed, | searches into the archives of Limoges and 
and superstition, and the exploits of the| other French cities, supplementing these 
—_ —— Pans es pg ey still | jg — ~f be toes yn 
ives in the traditions of the French peas-| Diblivthegue National and of the British Mu- 
antry, are notable features of a book enter-| seum. Grandmont is a handsome duodecimo 
taining and instructive to a remarkable de- | volume which recites in a pleasing form some 
gree.’’—Northwestern Christian Advocate. narratives of the eleventh century. The 

~ ’ story is alike interesting and instructive. The 
The old monastery at Grandmont, still| author does justice to the earnestness and 
standing near Limoges in central France, | sincerity of genuine devotees of monasticism, 
was a grand a of Catholic operations. | and at the same time adduces instances 
It was founded by Etienne de Thiers. The | where worldly greed adorned itself with the 
author _ run through the old manuscripts |cowl. The picture of the times is faithful. 
in the Municipal Library, whose contents | Mr. Griffin is not an assailant of the monas- 
have never been published, and given us in-| tie system, but tells from authentic sources 
tere sting studies on the men, women, and | both sides of the story. His book may be 
events of the period. Mr. Griffin has the se- | commended esa just representation of a past 
cret of the story -teller combined with the | age, and one that under the guise of simple 
taste for historic painting.’’—Zion’s Herald. | narratives conveys authentic and valuable 
information.’’—Christian Intelligencer. 


“The author is United States consul at Li- 
moges in France, and there he has become 
familiar with certain historic and romantic 
facts connected with the ecclesiastical history 
of the region, which he has embodied in a 
story which is a series of pictures in its way. 
It is a good example of successful reproduc- 


“Grandmont is a little out of the common 
run of books. It is not so much a romance 
asa series of romantic incidents, drawn from 
| the veritable history of one of the most cele- 
| brated religious establishments of mediw- 
tion of both the manners and the religious | Val France, the Monastery of Grandmont. 
spirit of the France of something more than | Though it reads like fiction, we are assured 
eight centuries ago.”—The Congregationalist, | that every character in the book has really 

‘ | existed and that it is, in the main, a veracious 

““The Monastery of Grandmont is certain- | transcript of history.’’— Onward. 
ly an historical fact, and the circumstances | 
attending its foundation and growth aretold| ‘‘@randmont is an interesting book, full of 
in attractive form. Story-telling is put to| romantic pen-pictures of French medieval 
good use when it takes history that is little | life, drawn from the history of an old mon- 
known and, with slight embroidery for deco- | astery. The author is United States consul 
rative purposes, makes it familiar.’’—Public | at Limoges.’’—The Independent, 


Opinion. 





12mo. he Cloth. Ss $1.20. 
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_ New Books of Interest. 

NATURE AS A BOOK OF SYMBOLS. 
’ By WILLIAM MARSHALL. 
Carlyle in “Sartor Resartus” declares: “ All visible things are emblems; what 

thou seest is not there on its own account; matter only exists to represent some idea 
| and body it forth.” Jesus constantly drew his illustrations of profound spiritual truth 
i from the commonest of natural phenomena; and the apostle Paul embodies the same 
o principle in that wonderful declaration: “The invisible things of God since the crea 
: tion of the world are clearly seen, being perceived through the things that are made.” 
T This thought is the theme of the book before us. Its author opens some of nature's 
‘ most refulgent pages, and shows no little skill in interpreting their symbolism. 
“ i2mo. Cloth. 90 cents. 
{- 
THE CHILD JESUS, and Other Sermons. 
m By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, 
: Some men never get away from the sympathies and simple, innocent tastes of 
Oo childhood. Such never have any difficulty in making themselves understood and 
, appreciated by the children. Such a man was Alexander Macleod. He always 
“ recognized children as members of his church and a part of his congregation, and at 
d every morning service gave a short address prepared especially for them. As models 
> of talks to children these addresses are unsurpassed. They are in no sense childish, 
e but dignified, faithful, devout presentations of Gospel truth, abounding in simple vet 
I. striking illustrations, 
a i2mo. Cloth. 90 cents. 


‘ HILDEBRAND AND CICELY; 
. Or, The [Monk of Tavystoke Abbaye. 
By M. A. PAULL. 


“ “Friar Hildebrand is an English Augustinian monk of the sixteenth century. 
mn While yet a young man the unsatisfied spiritual longings of an honest soul drive him 
4 to the shelter and solitude of the old abbey and its rigorous vows. But the peace he 
t. seeks is not there. Monastic walls and vows combined cannot shut him away from 
d himself, or wholly sever the universal race bonds. His struggle with more subtle 
y temptations than he had ever known before is faithfully recorded in his journal, from 

which this story purports to have been derived. Not every Sweet Cicely of those dark 
if days found so generous and loyal a confessor as heroic Hildebrand; not every monk 
qT so fully kept the sacred vows of his order. The language is chaste, the style attract- 
n- ive. Allusions to the superstitions and customs of our English ancestors in that age, 
. just at the dawn of the Reformation, enrich the pages. As a study of that eventful 

period, and of the monastic life which was so potent a force in it, the book is of great 

value.” — Philadelphia Methodist. 

12mo. Cloth. $1. 
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Creation: God in Time and Space. 


By Bishop RANDOLPH S. FOSTER, D.D., LL.D. 
WHAT ABLE REVIEWERS SAY ABOUT IT: 


“In this book we have the fourth volume of Bishop Foster's ‘ Studies in Theol- 
ogy,’ which are proving to be of profound interest to the religious world. While this 





work is scholarly and gives the latest results of thought and research, it still is of 
popular character, and therefore of interest to all thinking persons, whether scien- 
tifically trained or not. The author takes a wide range in this book, and discusses the 
eternal cause, the organic and inorganic universe, the solar system, man in his com- 
plex nature, and the various scientific hypotheses of the creation. His chapter on 
‘All Human Beings from One Pair’ is excellent and sound, deserving a wide reading 
in these days when much of science causes unrest among people who are not quite sure 
of their moorings. To our mind the arguments are incontrovertible. The book is a 
most important addition to theological literature.” —Lntheran Evangelist. 

“The last volume has been issued recently. The discussion covers the whole 
ground of creation, and is a popular setting forth of scientific results in the author's 
own language, a comprehensive view of the universe in its known facts and laws as it 
protends in time and space. The story of creation is traced from the incipient ma- 
terial atom to the highest result of spiritual existence. Man is shown to be the final 
product and the most recent in the time order of existence, and the final end of the 
entire movement. The author puts the creation of man at a period, at farthest, not 
more than eight or ten thousand years ago, while the advent of all other known living 
things he puts back perhaps hundreds of thousands of years. He claims that all the 
evidence points to one head of all the ethnic varieties, and that head the Adam of 
revelation. The treatment is reverent throughout, accepting the Bible unreservedly as 


” 


divine testimony and final and conclusive.”’—Westminster Teacher, 

“This is the fourth volume in a series. They have appeared one by one at inter- 
vals for the past seven years. They have been in solution in the author’s mind for 
many years, and have gradually crystallized, the work being still unfinished and in 
progress. The result is proving what the friends of Bishop Foster expected—a master- 





ful body of divinity. The chief characteristic is the style or quality. In subjects 
treated, in ideas promulgated, and in interpretations set forth, he is not erratic or 
peculiar. But in steady, stately, thrilling majesty of style he is peerless. He pene- 
trates to the core of a great subject with a deliberation and survey of the course and 
its surroundings, with an affluence of thought and sentiment, with such a constant 
appeal to reason that one feels awed in following him. He leads amid grandeur of 
thought, and makes great spiritual ideas stand out as glorious realities. His handling 
of profound themes is popular and free from technical terms and turgid sentences. 
He is lucid and eloquent. His bent as an orator makes it inevitable that his discus- 
sions be drawn out. He is not didactic in style. He does not present skeletons in 
argument. Every process of thought is enriched with fullness of statement. His 
framework of reasoning is clothed and adorned, His discussions move on with the 
finish of great orations. There is no impairment visible in this volume. The sub- 
limity of the theme—creation—is very congenial to the author’s mind, and it calls 
forth his powers in their finest exercise.”"— Michigan Christian Advocate. 
Svo. Cloth. $3. 
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Word 
You Can Easily Find the Whoie Text 


IN THE 


EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE OF THE BIBLE, 


By JAMES STRONG, S.T.D., LL.D. 


It is the only complete Concordance of the common English Bible, as a 
brief comparison with any other will immediately prove. Every pre- 
vious Concordance, from Cruden to Young, omits many words 
and very many passages altogether; this exhibits every 
word, and every passage in which each occurs. 


CONTAINING 


4 of the King James Version of the En- 

I. A Complete Concordance glish Bible. " Every word of both the 

Old and New Testaments is cited, and every occurrence of each word in its order. 

This is not true of any English Concordance heretofore published. 

2.A Comparative Concordance, noting all the variations from the 

tt ae oedient 23 ee anes = ___“- King James Version in the New 

Revision; and also indicating the source of these variations—whether they were 
made by the English or by the American revisers, or accepted by both. 


3. A Hebrew-Chaldee °%‘ Greek Lexicon, contsining = com: 


plete vocabulary of 


these languages as used by the sacred writers, and, by an ingenious system of numer- 
ical references, enabling the English reader to find, pronounce, and get the force of 
the very word which the inspired writer used to convey his thought. 





LARGE QUARTO VOLUME. MORE THAN 1,800 PAGES. A GREAT 
BOOK AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 





ae Transportation prepaid. 


Fine Cloth, Red Edges, - 
Half Russia, Cloth Sides, Marbled Edges, 
Half Turkey Morocco, Marbled Edges, - 10 


A Descriptive Pamphlet furnished 
on request, free of charge. 


UNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, Xf, 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, 0, 





























Will our Pastors please call the attention of Sunday School Officers 
and Teachers to the following offer. 


$5.75 ‘ $3.75, 


The publishers offer to send 


The Christian Advocate 


to any Sunday School Teacher for the remaining nine 
. = y a c 

months of 1896 for $1.75, 

lo any Teacher wishing to procure one of our 


Self=pronouncing 
Teachers’ Bibles, 


the retail price of which is $4.00, we offer to send a copy 
of the Bible and the paper for 1896, as above stated, for 
$3.75. 

We will, in addition, send free to each subscribing Teacher 
a copy of our beautiful 


Epworth Calendar 


for the Teacher’s own use, and not less than six copies 
extra for distribution to the members of the subscriber’s 
Sunday school class, all charges prepaid, cash to accom- 
pany each order. 





The ‘‘International’’ Self-Pronouncing Teachers’ Bible is printed from New 
Plates in clear Minion Type, bound in Egyptian Morocco, Divinity Circuit, 
Overlapping Edges, Red under Gold Edges, Round Corners, Silk Head Bands, 
Silk Marker, and Leather Lined to Edge. 





ADDRESS: 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Give your doubting young friend — 





whom you want to hold steadfast in the Christian faith a copy of 


CHRISTIANITY VINDICATED BY ITS ENEMIES. 


By DANIEL DORCHESTER, D.D. 


This book, in a condensed form, presents a subject of vast scope and impor- 
tance. Young persons coming in contact with various forms of skepticism, 
as well as older persons, will be greatly benefited by it. We quote from the in- 
troduction: 

“The method of argument in this book is somewhat novel. * ** Passing over 
upon the ground occupied by our adversaries, we propose, out of the admissions 
they have made in their more candid moods, to gather materials with which to 
vindicate Christianity.” 

“Virgil, in one of his beautiful eclogues, speaking of a contest for preemi- 
nence in song, Says: ‘Should Pan contend with e, were even Arcadia judge. Pan 
would acknowledge himself to be vanquished, Arcadia herself being judge.’ So 
with Christianity.” 

Ministers will find here many striking facts and testimonies to back up ap- 
peals. Itis a good book to putintothe hands of inquiring young people. It is 
full of stirring points and very helpful spiritually. 


I2mo,. Cloth. 75 cents. 


BSABABCA 


Fresh, Striking, Helpful, 
is what its readers say of the recently issued volume, 


THE CHRIST DREAM. 


By LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D., 


The well-known Pastor of Hanson Place Methodist Episeopal Church. 





“Twenty-four sermons on fresh and striking themes, lavishly illustrated 
with poetical citations and with pathetic and pertinent incidents, make up this 
volume. Some of the titles are full of suggestiveness, as, for instanee, Angeli 
Models for Earthly Lives, The Treasures of the Highlands, and The Vital At- 
mosphere of a Christian Life. The discourses, usually brief, are direct and in- 
dividualizing in their tone.’—Central Advocate. 

“More sermons from Dr. Banks, and sermons that are, on the whole, to our 
way of thinking, superior to any he has heretofore published. A characteristic 
of all Dr. Banks’s books is that they abound in quotations, prose and poetic, of 
the first order of merit, so that some who do not care for preaching find great in- 
terest in his volumes.”— Pacific Advocate, 

“We have here twenty-four sermons containing much that is inspiring and 
helpful. It is evident that as delivered the sermons were effective, and they be- 
long to that not very large class of pulpit exhortations which bear printing.”— 
Westminster Teacher 


I12mo. Cloth. 51.20. 
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Beauty for Ashes; 


or, Consolation for the Bereaved. 
By Rev. WILLIAM C. WILBOR, Ph.D. 
Introduction by Bishop VINCENT, 


Few of us have the gift of words to express our sympathy for the bereaved, 
and at times we have all felt the want of such avolumeas Beauty for Ashes, in 
which Dr. Wilbor has compiled with rare wisdom and delicacy selections of prose 
and poetry for the comfort of those that mourn. The hackneyed pieces and 
those of effusive sentiment are conspicuously absent from these satisfying pages, 
in which some of the great hearts of our time give exquisite expression to the 
consolations of the faith which looks beyond the grave. 


Lavender and silver, 35 cents. 





Ao) 


By Bishop Newman. 


Two beautiful booklets written in the peculiarly charming and attractive 
style for which the author is noted. 


AURORA BOREALIS. 


25 cents. 


ST. JOHN, THE PRISONER OF PATY10S. 


30 cents. 





These monographs are descriptive of Bishop Newman’s personal observa- 
tions. One ison Greenland, which he visited by invitation of the Secretary of the 
Navy when Captain Hall sailed in the Polaris to discover the North Pole. Itis 
full of important facts and striking incidents. The other is replete with unfail- 
ing interest in the life and times of St. John while on the Isle of Patmos. This is 
the fullest account of that sacred island extant, and gives us a larger view of the 


beloved disciple. 
ee 


The Evolution of Episcopacy 


AND ORGANIC METHODISS1. 


By THOMAS B. NEELY, Ph.D., D.D. 


The evolution of organie Methodism is one of the marvelous faets of modern 
times, and is worthy the study of the general reader as well as of the eeclesias- 
tical student, and one of the most striking features of this organism is its system 
The episcopacy of the Methodist Episeopal Church is an im- 
It is, therefore, necessary that it be properly under- 





of supervision. 
portant part of its polity. 


stood. 


2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 
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Creation: God in Time and Space. 


By Bishop RANDOLPH S. FOSTER, D.D., LL.D. 
WHAT ABLE REVIEWERS SAY ABOUT IT: 


“In this book we have the fourth volume of Bishop Foster’s ‘ Studies in Theol- : 








oe 
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ogy,’ which are proving to be of profound interest to the religious world. While this 
work is scholarly and gives the latest results of thought and research, it still is of a H 
popular character, and therefore of interest to all thinking persons, whether scien- 
tifically trained or not. The author takes a wide range in this book, and discusses the 
eternal cause, the organic and inorganic universe, the solar system, man in his com 
plex nature, and the various scientific hypotheses of the creation. His chapter o1 
‘All Human Beings from One Pair’ is excellent and sound, deserving a wide reading 
in these days when much of science causes unrest among people who are not quite sure 
of their moorings. To our mind the arguments are incontrovertible. The book is a 
most important addition to theological literature." —Lutheran Evangelist. 

“The last volume has been issued recently. The discussion covers the whole 
ground of creation, and is a popular setting forth of scientific results in the author's 
own language, a comprehensive view of the universe in its known facts and laws as it 


protends in time and space. The story of creation is traced from the incipient ma- 








terial atom to the highest result of spiritual existence. Man is shown to be the final 
product and the most recent in the time order of existence, and the final end of the 


entire movement. The author puts the creation of man at a period, at farthest, not 


things he puts back perhaps hundreds of thousands of years. He claims that a 
evidence points to one head of all the ethnic varieties, and that head the Adam o! 
revelation. The treatment is reverent throughout, accepting the Bible unreservedly as 


’ 


divine testimony and final and conclusive.”°—\estminster Teacher. 





more than eight or ten thousand years ago, while the advent of all other known livin: 
“This is the fourth volume in a series. They have appeared one by one at inter- | 
\ 


vals for the past seven years, They liave been in solution in the author’s mind for 
many years, and have gradually crystallized, the work being still unfinished and in 


¢ 


progress, The result is proving what the friends of Bishop Foster expected—a master- 


ful body of divinity. The chief characteristic is the style or quality. In subjects 
nd iuterpretations set forth, he is not erratic o1 


treated, in ideas promulgated, 
peculiar. But in steady, stately, thrilling majesty of style he is peerless. He pene 
trates to the core of a great subject with a deliberation and survey of the course and 
1, f + 
Haat 


its surroundings, with an affluence of thought and sentiment, with such a constant 


appeal to reason that one feels awed in following him. He leads amid grandeur of 
thought, and makes great spiritual ideas stand out as glorious realities. His handling 


of profound themes is popular and free from technical terms and turgid sentences. 


He is lucid and elo juent Ilis bent as an orator makes it inevitable that his discus- 
, sions be drawn out. Ile is not didactic in stvle. He does not present skeletons in 
i argument. Every process of thought is enriched with fullness of statement. His 
: framework of reasoning is clothed and adorned, His discussions move on with t} 

finish of great orations. There is no impairment visible in this volume. The sub- 
{ limity of the theme—creation—is very congenial to the author's mind, and it calls 
yr ¥ forth his powers in their finest rcise.” VWichigan Christian Advocate 
¢)) Svo. Cloth. $3. 
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Appreciative Words 








from lovers of the Bible in various quarters are being received for 


THE SHORTER BIBLE. 
Chronologically Arranged. 
Edited by LUCY RIDER MEYER. 


“It would be difficult to speak too highly of the plan and purpose of this book, 
which is a labor of love by the compiler. It has Bishop Vincent’s hearty indorsement 
in an introduction of some length. The purpose is to present a consecutive narrative 
of the Bible in its own exact language, but chronologically arranged and skillfully 
synchronized for popular reading. The repetitious parts and those parts that are too 
difficult to understand without a learned commentary are omitted, not because they 
shall be ignored, but because the general reader will feel a deeper interest in consecu- 
tive reading if such difficulties do not disturb him. The four gospels are arranged in 
one flowing narrative, as if they composed one book, and new light flashes through 
the story of Christ’s career by this arrangement. Many of the Psalms of David are 
inserted in the proper places in the historical books of the Bible. We recommend the 
book as a most interesting help to Bible reading. The compiler has done her work 
reverently.”"—Lutheran Evangelist. 

“*Not to divert from, but to attraet toward, the whole Bible has The Shorter 
Bible been prepared ; not to ignore the more difficult things, except for the moment, 
and in order that by so doing the way may be prepared for more intelligent study,’ is 
the first sentence of the editor’s prefatory note. The chronological arrangement adds 
to the value and interest of the book. The abridgment is nearly two thirds. Though 
a large volume of nearly a thousand pages, it is not bulksome or unhandy, but is well 
adapted as to size for private and family use. It will contribute largely, we trust, to 
awakening a wider interest in the reading of the word of God.”— Christian Uplook. 

“A glance at the title alone might be cause for alarm to the reverent student of 
the word, but such alarm is soon dispelled by closer examination. The editor’s pre- 
fatory note best explains the modus operandi of this volume: ‘ Not to divert from, but 
to attract toward, the whole Bible has The Shorter Bible been prepared ; not to ignore 


the more difficult things, except for the moment, and in order that by so doing the 
way may be prepared for more intelligent study.’ The author has not interlined the 


work by any comments of her own; necessary connecting words of phrases not in the 





sacred text are indicated by interspaced letters ; the Revised Version is used; in the 
Old Testament Archbishop Usher's chronology is used. Without a doubt this arrange 


ment will find honorable and helpful place on the study tables of many who are seel 





ing to know the word as a complete whole.”— Union Signal 


THE WORDS OF THIS BOOK ARE THOSE OF THE REVISED VERSION 0} 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 


Svo. 963 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 
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A PENTECOSTAL LIBRARY. 


By REV. S. A. KEEN, 


THE PENTECOSTAL PASTOR EVANGELIST, 





$$ an 





Forceful, Beaton “ Good Type, 


Glowing. B i ae Well Bound. 


$ 


OVER 60,000 CIRCULATED. 
{ FAITH PAPERS Teaches HOW TO OBTAIN SALVATION. Lucidly aslightit treats 
. “When,” ‘‘ What,”’ and ‘* How to Believe,” “‘ The Witness of 


Faith,” “ Fullness of Faith,” ‘‘Gift of Faith,”’ and “ Prayer of Faith. Ten chapters. 45,000 
copies sold. Cloth, 40 cents 
9. PRAISE PAPERS Is SALVATION EXPERIENCED. Dr. Keen’s spiritual auto- 
biography ; the story of his experience, with its rich lessons. 
It is warm with the pulsation of divine life. Cloth, with portrait of author, 30 cents, New 
edition has closing chapter by his wife, on his last hours and Pentecostal departure 
3 PENTECOSTAL PAPER Shows the RELATION OF THE Hoty GuosT 
° TO SALVATION. _Seventeen Bible expositions 
—‘*The Pentecostal Promise,” “ Gift,” ‘‘ Fullness,”’ ‘‘ Baptism,” Bey ”’ and ‘ Bestow- 


ment.”” They have been given with gracious results at over sixty Annual Conferences. Un- 
surpassed as a book of readings on the Holy Ghost. Cloth, 50 cents 


4 SALVATION PAPERS, Dr. Keen’s last book, completed only a few days 
. before he passed into Paradise, explains the na- 
TURE OF SALVATION. It contains a memorial chapter by peg ~ von Joseph H. Smith, with 


mention of his tri panko unt transl ation, and nine chapters on the following subjects: ‘‘ Personal 
Salvation,” ‘“‘ Present Salvation,”’ ‘‘ Partial Salvation,”’ ‘‘ Perfect Salvation.”” Cloth, 35 cents. 





Columns of commendatory « omment ¢ fthe author and his books could be given, but their 
highest tribute is that they have been WONDERFULLY USED oF Gob in leading into the experi- 
ences of salvation. 

These four books form a complete and harmonious whole on the vital subject of personal 
salvation. They are uniform in size and style, and make such a PENTECOSTAL SOUL-WINNING 
LIBRARY of glowing Full Salvation books as should bein every Pastor's and Teacher's Library, 
Sunday-school, and Home. 

The estimate of thousands who have read them is voiced inthe words of Bishop M ALLALIEU 
who, writing of one ofthem, said: ‘‘/ wish am copies might be sold and read.’ 
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Studi¢s in the Dosaic Institutions. 


THE TABERNACLE, THE PRIESTHOOD, THE SACRIFICES, 
THE FEASTS OF ANCIENT ISRAEL. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By W. G. MOOREHEAD, D.D., 


Professor in the United Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Xenia, Ohio, 





The aim of these studies is to show that the essential truths of Christianity 
were embedded in the rites established by Moses. Judaism was a prophecy of 
the blessings of the gospel. 

The Studies follow the subjoined course: 

I. The Gospel in the Old Testament. 
I, The Tabernacle and its Furniture, viz.: Altar of Sacrifice, Laver, Candlestick, Table 
of Showbread, Altar of Incense, Veil, Ark of the Covenant, and the Mercy-Seat. 
The i eae : Its Nature and Functions; the high priest and his typical relations 
to Christ 
bs Sac rifices, viz.: the five appointed by Moses—Burnt, Meat, Peace, Sin, and 
AS 3. 
The d Its Offerings, Ceremonies, and Functions. 
The Sacred Feasts, vis.; Sabbath, Passover, First-Fruits, Pentecost, Trumpets, 
Jubilee, and Tabernacles. 

The book is occupied with these main features of ancient Judaism: The Place 
of Worship, Ministry of Worship, Means of Worship, and Seasons of Worship, 
and besides being a valuable treatise on the religious rites and ceremonies of the 
Jews, shows the vital connection between them and the truths of Christianity as 
taught in the New Testament. There are excellent illustrations of the Taber- 
nacle, the Court, the Furniture, ete. 


Christian Qlorker’s Series. 


Three Convenient and Useful Manuals for Christian Thought 
and Christian Work. 


THE SWORD OF THE LORD, and How to Use It. 
3y Major D. W. Whittle. Contains two series of “ Forty Questions” with 
answers,—(1) “From Christian Workers” about the best equipment for 
work; (2) “From Inquirers,” including the difficulties offered ys those 
who are invited to become Christians; with convenient tables, ete. for 
reference. 


AT HAND. 


A Pocket Vocabulary of Daily Duty and Privilege. By M. R. Drury, D.D. 
Introduction by Francis E. Clark, D.D. An admirable text-book for young 
Christian Workers. 


HANDBOOK FOR WORKERS. Revisep. 


A Manual of Seripture Texts and Readings. Py M.R. Drury, D.D. Intro- 
duction by Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost. The best manual of the kind published. 
Many thousands have been sold. 


All vest-pocket size, flexible leather, thin paper. Price, 25.cents each, net, postpaid. 





Ch bh d Bis $ . 
€ Preac er and bis Sermon. TREATISE ON HOMILETICS. 
By JOHN W. ETTER, D.D. 
A valuable book for the use of the general reader as well as for the seminary 
student. The Christian Advocate, New York, says: 

“The Rev. John W. Etter, D.D., has written an excellent work. The plan {is well con- 
ceived, and the treatment strong and judicious. The style is good, occasionally familiar, and 
illustrative anecdotes are not wanting. Its suggestions are those of common sense, while the 
book also shows that the author is familiar with the best authorities on the subject.” 

The volume is an octavo of 581 pages. Price, $2.25. 

The above are for sale by booksellers, or will be sent postpaid by the publisher en 

receipt of price. 


W. J. SHUEY, -. Publisher, -. DAYTON, OHIO. 
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IN THE 


EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE OF THE BIBLE, 


By JAMES STRONG, S.T.D., LL.D. 


It is the only complete Concordance of the common English Bible, as a 
brief comparison with any other will immediately prove. Every pre- 
vious Concordance, from Cruden to Young, omits many words 
and very many passages altogether; this exhibits every 
word, and every passage in which each occurs. 

CONTAINING 
1. A Complete Concordance é the King James Version of the En- 

: . glish Bible. Every word of both the 
Old and New Testaments is cited, and every occurrence of each word in its order, 
This is not true of any English Concordance heretofore published. 

2. A Comparative Concordance, noting all the variations from the 
~ King James Version in the New 
Revision ; and also indicating the source of these variations—whet her they were 
made by the English or by the American revisers, or accepted by both. 
. ° son senep . 
, Tie * Hebrew=Chaldee ont Greek Lexicon, containing a com- 
plete vocabulary of 
these languages as used by the sacred writers, and, by an scaebens system of numer- 
ical references, enabling the E nglish reader to find, pronounce, and get the force of 
the very word which the inspired writer used to convey his thought. 





LARGE QUARTO VOLUME. MORE THAN 1,800 PACES. A GREAT 
BOOK AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 





Soe Transportation prepaid. 
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A Descriptive Pamphlet furnished 
on request, free of charge. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 
Bishop 8. M. MERRILL, LL.D., Chicago, Il. 
CHRISTIANITY AND MOHAMMEDANISM IN ARABIA, EGYPT, AN 
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A Key to Religious Literature. 





BISHOP HURST’S LITERATURE OF THEOLOGY. 


A Classified Bibliography of Theological 
and General Religious Literature. 


This is a thoroughly classified and carefully indexed list of about sixteen thou 
sand volumes of theological and religious works in Great Britain and the United 
States. Bishop Hurst has here done for the theological and religious literature of 
Anglo-Saxon countries what Dr. Strong has achieved for the Concordance of th« 
Scriptures. For all who read and study our religious literature, of every denomina 
tion, this work supplies a great need. It furnishes the titles of all necessary existing 
books on every topic which may be desired, together with the date, the publisher, and 
even the price. 

Suppose, for example, one wishes to study Church Architecture. Here are the 
essential books for that study. The same is true of “ Evolution and Christianity,” 
“Christian Evidences,” ‘Comparative Theology,” and all important subjects. Com 
mentaries on all books of the Bible are given. A special feature of this book is the 
recital of the collected serial works in the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, the 
Ante-Nicene Christian Library, the Ante-Nicene Fathers, the Boyle Lectures, the 
Hulsean Lectures, and that great collection of Christian Evidences and Apologetics, 
the Bampton Lectures, A full Table of Contents has been given. One of the special 
advantages is the Index of Authors, which consists of nearly sixty pages of authors, 
arranged in double columns. This is followed by an Index of Subjects, which covers 
eighty pages and concludes the book. The number of authors cited is about 3,500, 
but under each author there are many works. The number of subjects is over 4,000 
All the important theological magazines of the United States have been given in 
detail from the origin in each case. 

We have never produced a finer specimen of book-making than this LITERA- 
TURE OF THEOLOGY. 





8v0O. 757 pages. $4, net. In two volumes, interleaved, to order, $8, net. 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Enrich the order of Sunday services 


by the introduction of one of these excellent helps to public worship. 





Sabbath P. salter, wf Selection of Psalms for Pubii> 
and Family Worship. 


Compiled by H. J. FOX, A.M. 12mo. 25 cts.; per hundred, $20 


Wesley's Select Psalms. 


With the Order for the Sacraments and other Occasional Services Accord- 
ing to the Use of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Edited by CHARLES S. HARROWER, D.D. 
1i2mo. 35 cts.; per hundred, $25. 


These books are highly commended by the pastors and people of the churches 
using them for the additional interest they have contributed to public worship. 


Christianity Vindicated by its Enemies. 


By DANIEL DORCHESTER, D.D. 


“Some apolouiets for the faith have an overfondness for citing the concessions 
of the so-called_advaneced thinkers, even when they are babies patronizing the 
stellar spaces. Dr. Dorchester has little or none of that undue regard for what 
they say or think. In this little book he has gathered a remarkable collection o! 
admissions *“made in their more candid moods’ by the haters of Christianity. 
illustrating the fact that many of them have not re ally believed in their own eon- 
tentions—a fact clearly proven in the subsequent experience of many of them. — In- 
asmuch as the young are often misled by intellectual skeptics, they will be chiefly 
helped by this book, and preachers will find in it a storehouse of quotable matter.” 


—New York Observer. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





Annotations upon Popular Hymns. 


By CHARLES SEYMOUR ROBINSON, D.D. 
FOR USE IN PRAISE MEETINGS. 





“Many excellent books bearing upon the history and development of Church 
music have been written, but, to the best of our recollection, nothing exactly like 
this work has appeared before. Itis a collection of one thousand two hundred and 
fifteen of the most famous hymns of all ages, without music. After each hymn i is 
a succinet account of its origin (if known) and career. It is a very valuable work, 
as anything from Dr. Robinson is sure to be, and the numerous portraits of famous 
hymn writers add to its value.”—Books and Authors. 


8vo, cloth, numerous illustrations, $2.50. 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, O. 
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Leaders of League Prayer Meetings 


will be greatly assisted in making their meetings attractive by reading the explana- 
tions of the prayer meeting topics which appear in the 


EPWORTH LEAGUE BIBLE STUDIES. 


By E. A. SCHELL, D.D., and S. A. STEEL, D.D. 
SECOWD SERIES, 1896. 


The topics for the six months—July-December—are of unusual interest. Every 
thing which bears upon the call of the disciples, their tribulations and encourage- 
ments, the laws of discipleship, and the reproofs Christ gave to the twelve are 
unspeakably precious. The same interest attaches to the enemies of Christ, the 
topics assigned to September. The friends of Christ constitute a noble series of 





subjects for October. 
12mo, paper, single copy, 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.20; postage 
additional, 18 cts. 


Fifty Social Evenings, No. 2. 


By Mrs. ANNIE E. SMILEY. 


This second series is superior in interest to its predecessor, which is widely cir- 
culated and gives general satisfaction. The programs of amusement are fresh and 
lively, and the directions are given with such admirable clearness that the entertainer 
will easily make them his own. Although edited especially for young people’s soci- 
eties, many of these games and devices will afford not less of guidance and help to 
the young person who plays the host in her own home. To committees charged 
with preparing the entertainments of the Epworth League the book will be of great 





and constant service. 
Price, 25 cents. 


General Conference Souvenir, 1896, 


contains a sketch of the City of Cleveland, accompanied by pictures of the General 
Conference Building and the famous Soldiers’ and Garfield Monuments. Also, 





sketches and 
Portraits of the Bishops, 
Ministerial and Lay Delegates, 
and Fraternal Representatives 


from the English and Irish Wesleyan Conferences and other branches of the Metho- 
dist Church. Many articles of interest relating to the General Conference. 


Quarto, cloth, flexible, postpaid, 30 cts.; per doz., not prepaid, 52.50. 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, = 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 
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In the Front Rank 





of superior songsters for the social meetings of the church and prayer and praise services 
stand the Epworth Hymnals. 


Epworth Hymnal, No. I. Unequaled in popularity. Nearly one and 
a half million copies in use. Its songs are sung around the globe. Single copy, 35 
cents. Per hundred, $30. 


Epworth Hymnal, No. 2. The favorite of lovers of superior music. 
Does not contain a song that is in No. 1. Every song and its music wins on its intrin- 
sic merit. Single copy, 35 cents. Per hundred, $30. 
4 

Epworth Hymnal, Nos. 1 and 2 Combined. nis comui- 
nation has no peer as a collection of hymns and spiritual songs for the social services of 
the Church. Words only, boards, $20 per 100. Words and Music, boards, $50 per 
hundred. 


Moral Law and Civil Law 








Parts of the Same Thing. 
By ELI F. RITTER. 


‘* Many instances are cited from the civil statutes of the various States of the Union 
and from judicial utterances of the court to prove that the object of law is to subserve 
the purpose of public morality. It may occasion surprise that so many of the citations 
contain reference to religion as something of the highest concern, especially for the wel- 
fare of the State. It is true that civil laws will vary as the public mind and conscience 
are enlightened, but they are modified only to meet the higher conceptions that men 
have attained of right and wrong. We doubt not that the author belongs to the legal 
fraternity, and, if so, we can only wish that all his fellow-lawyers had so genuine an 
ethical sense. It is a most excellent book, because it is discriminating and is ever fav- 
orable to the right."—Lutheran Evangelist, 


12mo. Cloth. 90 cents. 


The Way, The Truth, The Life. 











By L. CAMERON. 


This little manual was compiled without any expectation of its being published. The 
desire was to have the passages impressed on the memory, hoping to make them profit- 
able to some poor and hungry soul seeking a pardoning Saviour. Especial attention is 
called to the following articles, namely: ‘* Prayers and Promises,” ‘‘ Believer’s Bless- 
ings,” ‘‘ Future Blessings of the Gospel,” ‘‘The Honor of Being Associated with 
Jesus,” ‘The Blood of Jesus,” ‘‘What Jesus Is,” and the ‘‘ Preciousness of Jesus.” 
They are gems of the purest beauty. 


12mo. Cloth, gilt edges. 50 cents. 





Gaton & Mains, Publishers, ~ 150 Fifth Avenue, Yow York. 


Curto & Sennings, Cincinnati, O. 
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Revised, enlarged tn text and (lustrations, 





and embellished with new maps, it is now unrivaled by any work of any 
author on missionary lines. 


MISSIONS AND MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


OF THE 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


By J. M. REID, D.D., 
Revised and Extended by J. T. GRACEY, D.D. 


In its two-volume form this work was highly commended by the best 
posted critics on missionary matters, and it met with an excellent sale, 
The new three-volume edition, bringing the work up to date, will doubtless 
be cordially welcomed by all who desire to keep well informed concerning 
the great missionary work done by the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Three Volumes. New Illustrations and Maps. Cloth. 12mo. $4. 


HA Detense of Christian Perfection; 


or, A Criticism of Dr. James Mudge’s 
Growth in Holiness Toward Perfection. 
By DANIEL STEELE, D.D. 


“When an eminent religious teacher, esteemed by all for the purity of 
his character, repudiates truths hitherto considered vital to the highest re- 
ligious attainments, his very eminence inthe public regard enables him to 
eclipse many more minds and obstruct their vision of the truth. It is for 
this reason that I have reluctantly taken up my pen to do the uncongenial 
work of criticism.”—From Preface. 





1i2mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 
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Ghe Yew Life in Christ. 


A Study in Personal Religion. 
By JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D. 


‘Biblical students throughout the world know Dr. Beet as a commen- 
tator standing in the same class with Ellicott and Lightfoot. Whenever he 
writes it is because he has a message for the world. We advise all our 
younger and more thoughtful ministers to buy and read this volume. It 
will stimulate their intellect and nourish their faith.”—Nashville Advocate. 





Crown S8vo, Gilt top. $1.50, 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, - 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Creation: God in Time and Space. 


By Bishop RANDOLPH S, FOSTER, D.D., LL.D. 
WHAT ABLE REVIEWERS SAY ABOUT IT: 


“ 
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hich are proving to be of profound interest to the religious world. While tl 


Bishop Foster's ‘ Studi 
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moorings. To our mind the arguments are incontrovertible 
most important addition to theological literature.” —Lutheran Hv 


‘The last volume has been issued recently. The 


/ he book is a 


discussion covers the whole 
ground of creation, and is a popular setting forth of scientific results in the author's 
own language, a comprehensive view of the universe in its known facts and laws as it 
yrotends in time and space. The story of creation is traced from the incipient ma- 


erial atom to the highest result of spiritual existence. Man 
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entire movement The author puts the creation « Lata peri yd, at farthest, not 
‘ight or ten thousand years ago, while the ent of all other known living 
thi ts back perhaps hundreds of thousand 


evidence points to one head of all the ethnic 
The treatment is reverent throughout, accept 
and final and conclusive.” —} 
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Svo. Cloth. $3. 
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You Can Easily Find the Whole Text 


IN THE 


EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE OF THE BIBLE, 


By JAMES STRONG, S.T.D., LL.D. 


It is the only complete Concordance of the common English Bible, as a 
brief comparison with any other will immediately prove. Every pre- 
vious Concordance, from Cruden to Young, omits many words 
and very many passages altogether; this exhibits every 
word, and every passage in which each occurs. 

CONTAINING 

A Complete Concordance ( f the g Ja umes Version of the En- 

glish Bibl le. Every word of both the 

Old and New Testaments is cited, and every occurrence of each word in its order, 
This is not true of any English Concordance heretofore ss 

noting all the variations from the 

A Comparative Concordance, King > umes Version in the New 

Revision ; and also indicating the source of these v seleticane wheter they were 

made by the E nglish or by the American revisers, or accepted by both. 

A Hebrew-Chaldee *"4 Greek Lexicon, conining @ com: 

Es plete vocabulary of 

hese lar guages as used by the enced writers, and, by an ing genious system of numer- 

ical references, enabling the English reader to find, pronounce, and g get the force of 
the very word which the ested writer used to convey his thought. 





LARGE QUARTO VOLUME. MORE THAN 1,800 PAGES. A GREAT 
BOOK AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
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Enrich the order of Sunday services 


by the introduction of one of these excellent helps to public worship. 








Sabbath LP salter. A Selection of Psalms tor Public 
and Samily Worship. 


Compiled by H. J. FOX, A.M. 2mo. 25 cts.; per hundred, $20. 


Wesley's Select Psalms. 


With the Order for the Sacraments and other Occasional Services Accord- 
ing to the Use of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Edited by CHARLES S. HARROWER, D.D. 
2mo. 35 cts.; per hundred, $25. 
are highly commended by the pastors and people of the churches 


using them for the additional interest they have contributed to public worship. 
g I 


Christianity Vindicated by its Enemies. 


By DANIEL DORCHESTER, D.D. 


for citing the concessions 
babies patronizing the 


The se I oo0ks 





logists for the faith have an overfondness 


“Some apo 
vivaneed thinkers, even when they are 


of the so-ealled ¢ 
stellar spaces. Dr. Dorchester ne little or none of that undue regard for what 
they say or think. In this little ok he has gathe red aremarkable collection of 
admissions ‘made in their more candid m«¢ 00ds by the haters of ¢ ‘hristianity, 
of them have not really believed in their wh con- 
of many f them. In- 


illustrating the fact that many 
tentions—a fact pve = pr 


en in the subse te nt experi ane 


asmuch as the young are ofte ‘n misle d by intellectual ske sptics, they will he chie fly 
helped by this book, and preachers will find in it a storehouse of quotable matter. 


—New York Observer. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Annotations upon Popular Hymns. 


By CHARLES SEYMOUR ROBINSON, D.D. 
FOR USE IN PRAISE MEETINGS. 


“Many excellent books bearing upon the history and development of Char 
music have been written, but, to the best of our recollection, nothing exactly like 
this work has appeared before. Itis ae olle ction of one thousand two hundred and 
fifteen of the most famous hymns of all ages, without music. After each hymn is 
a succinct account of its origin (if known) and career. Itisa ‘ve ry valuable work, 
as anything from Dr. Robinson is sure to be, and the numerous portraits of famous 


hymn writers add to its value.”—Books and Aut 


8vo, cloth, numerous illustrations, § 














2.50. 





150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, O. 
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A Key to Religious Literature. | 





BISHOP HURST’S LITERATURE OF THEOLOGY. 


A Classified Bibliography of Theological 
and General Religious Literature. : 


This is a thoroughly classified and carefully indexed list of about sixteen thou- 
sand volumes of theological and religious works in Great Britain and the United 
States. Bishop Hurst has here done for the theological and religious literature of 
Anglo-Saxon countries what Dr. Strong has achieved for the Concordance of the 
Scriptures. For all who read and study our religious literature, of every denomina- 
tion, this work supplies a great need. It furnishes the titles of all necessary existing 


books on every topic which may be desired, together with the date, the publisher, and 





even the price. 

Suppose, for example, one wishes to study Church Architecture, Here are the 
essential books for that study, The same is true of “ Evolution and Christianity,” 
“Christian Evidences,” “Comparative Theology,” and all important subjects. Com- 
mentaries on all books of the Bible are given. A special feature of this book is the 
recital of the collected serial works in the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, the 
Ante-Nicene Christian Library, the Ante-Nicene Fathers, the Boyle Lectures, the 
Hulsean Lectures, and that great collection of Christian Evidences and Apologetics, 
the Bampton Lectures. A full Table of Contents has been given. One of the special 
advantages is the Index of Authors, which consists of nearly sixty pages of authors, 
arranged in double columns. This is followed by an Index of Subjects, which covers 
eighty pages and concludes the book, The number of authors cited is about 8,500, 
but under each author there are many works. The number of subjects is over 4,000. 
All the important theological magazines of the United States have been given in 
detail from the origin in each ease. 

We have never produced a finer specimen of book-making than this LITERA- 


TURE OF THEOLOGY, 





8v0O. 757 pages. $4, net. In two volumes, interleaved, to order, $8, net. 
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Leaders of Thought 


in various directions will find their views clearly and admirably 
presented in 








ADDRESSES: 


Educational, Political, Scientific, Religious. 


By J. T. EDWARDS, D.D., LL.D. 
NOTE ITS CONTENTS. 


Educational.—1. Symmetrical Culture; 2. The Psychology of Illustration ; 3 
Eloquence and Orators; 4. Educational Legislation; 5, A Unique School; 6. The 
Spirit of Chivalry, 

Political and Patriotic.—1. Receiving the Flag; 2. The Scholar in the War ; 
8. Defense of the War Record of Rhode Island; 4. Just Limitations of the Pardoning 
Power; 5. The Individual More than the Caucus; 6. Women in Education ; 7. School 
and Public Libraries; 8. The Excise Bill; 9. The Columbian Quadricentennial ; 10 
Favoring a Constitutional Convention; 11. Character of Hon. James G. Blaine; 12. 
Tribute to ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Scientific.—1. Concerning the Grasses ; 2, The Chemistry of Milk; 8. Experi- 
ments with Alcohol; 4. To the Graduating Class in Photography. 

Religious.—The Centennial of Methodism; 2. The Divine Element in Human 
Thinking ; 8. Sunday Opening of the Chicago Exposition ; 4. The Gospel Standard ; 
5. The Light of the World; 6, Christian Benevolence. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Sunset Memories. 


By Rev. NICHOLAS VANSANT. 


“This is a simply charming biography, history, or story, as the reader pleases to 
call it. Such a family history could hardly be developed anywhere else in the world 
but in America. The book is the record of a family which began poor in the ‘ Jersey 
Pines’ a hundred years or more ago, and has now grown and widened into two hundred 
descendants and more, not one of whom has disgraced his name. Six of the sons be- 
came ministers in the Methodist Church, and, as General Rusling remarks in his intro- 
duction, all of them ‘men of integrity and honor.’ The book is like a trip on the high 
mountains all through. The path it opens and on which one moves in it is the path 
of pure, simple, honest, Christian living.” — The Independent. 

12mo. Cloth. $1. 


New Order of Service. 


Adopted by the Geaeral Conference of 1896, Contains the “‘ Apostles’ Creed 
in full, and the music of the “ Gloria.” 








” 


Paper, 50 cents per 100, Cardboard, $1 per 100, 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Better Things for Sons of God. 


By GEORGE T. LEMMON. 


“Sociology is the study of the times. A sociology that has been to school to 
Christ is the need of the times. Better Things will well serve as an introduction to 
the study of a Christian sociology. The author's dedication more than hints at the 
arousing character of his message: ‘To Geo. D, Herron and John G. Wooley, the twin 
Baptists who herald the political coming of the King whom I adore, this message is 
dedicated.’ The social facts and diseases on which pessimism fattens are faced squarely 
and uncovered boldly, but there is not a pessimistic line in the book. Its optimism is 
of the truest sort; it dares look evil in the eye without becoming frightened; there is 
The strength of vice is not underestimated, but 
The author does not hesitate 





a good that shall ever master evil. 
that the future belongs to virtue is clearly apprehended. 
to affirm his belief that this world belongs to God, that the mission of Christ has a 
political importance, and that only through the political recognition of Christ can the 
methods of world government be harmonized with the divine plan, and God thus given 
by will and act of man the rulership of his own. It is a book that commands a hear- 
ing.” 

12mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 


In His Footsteps. 


By WILLIAM E. McLENNAN. 


“This is, as we are told in the subtitle, ‘a record of travel to and in the land of 
Christ, with an attempt to mark our Lord’s journeyings in chronological order from 


His birth to His ascension.’ The plan is carried out consistently, with a sketch map 


of our Lord’s several journeys, to begin with, and all set in a series of illustrative 
comments and expositions by an author who knows how to make the most of every 
We have rarely seen 





incident or cireumstance which will tend to impress the lesson. 
a book in which the illustration really illustrated so faithfully, or in which everything 
contributed to the author’s main point in the book. In addition to the ‘sketch maps’ 
a good series of maps is provided to illustrate ancient and modern Palestine and ancient 


and modern Jerusalem.”— Zhe Jndependent. 


Crown Svo. Cloth. 50 cents. 


a 
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Beauty for Ashes. 


By Rev. WILLIAM C. WILBOR. 
“This dainty little volume of consolation for the bereaved consists of selections 
The words of comfort and hope in the 


hours of darkness and sorrow refer to death in infaney, childhood, and youth, maturity 
Bishop John H. Vincent has written a sympathetic introduction.”— 


——— 
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Lavender and Silver, 35 cents. 


Any of these books sent to any address post-paid on receipt of price. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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| WANT TO KNOW MORE 


is frequently and honestly said by ambitious young men and women, 
and oftentimes by their seniors, but they do not know how to go 
about it. Unquestionably the best way for the busy man or woman 
to accomplish this object is to join a circle of readers or to read by 
one’s self the attractive and helpful books of the 


Chautauqua Citerary and Scientific Circle. 


REQUIRED READING, OCTOBER, 1896-97. 


Che Growth of the French Dation. | 


By GEORGE B. ApDAms, Professor of History in Yale University. 12mo, cloth, 350 
p., profusely illustrated, $1.00, 


This volume traces in its more salient features the gradual consolidation and evolution of the French 
people from the scattered elements of vor feudal system into the centrali zed and unified nation of to-day 
Many ill we of historical value, together with many authoritative maps, several of which are printed 
in colors, add to the substantial value of the volume. 


French Craits. 


By W. C. BROWNELL. 12mo, cloth, 316 pp., $1.00. 
A collection of charming essays, valuable alike for their subject matter and their literary quality 
author, a culls ated American, was for several years a resident of France 


A Study of the Sky. 


A Popular Astronomy. By Professor HERBERT A. Howe, Director of Chamberlin 
Observatory, University of Denver. 12mo, cloth, profusely illustrated , $1.00. 


This volume presents in popular form and with the aid of more than ee bestia practic al i illustrations 
an outline of the science of astronomy, introducing concrete material in such abundance as to avoid giving 
the work a technical and abstract form. 


A Survey of Greek Civilization. 


By Professor J. P. MAHAFFY, of Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland. 12mo, cloth, 340 
pp., illustrated, $1.00. 
Professor Mahaffy is known the world over as a most delightful px pul arizer of the literature, social life» 


and educational methods of the Greeks. In this volume, written especially for the C. L. S.C., he combines 
all these elements into a clear and interesting picture of the Hellenic civilization. 


A bistory of Greek Art. 


By Professor FRANK B. TARBELL, of the University of Chicago. 12mo, cloth, 295 
pp., 200 illustrations, $1.00. 


With the aid of two hundred reproductions of Greek architecture, sculpture, and painting, Professor 
T ater rives aclear and comprehensive outline of the expression which Greek genius found in various 


Che Chautauquan. 


A monthly illustrated magazine. Twelve numbers, $2.00. 


The prescribed Reading for the full year’s course, including the five illus- 
trated, cloth-bound books and The Chautauquan for 12 months, $7. 
Sent to dened address, carriage prepaid, on receipt of price. 

The C. L. books are substantially bound in brown grain cloth, the covers are 
stamped artistic ia, and the set contains nearly five hundred maps and illustrations. The 
five books are uniform in height and binding, and are by far the most attractive and val- 
uable set ever published under Chautauqua auspices 


BOOKS NOW READY. ORDERS FILLED AT ONCE. 
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Word 
You Can Easily Find the Whole Text 


IN THE 


EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE OF THE BIBLE, 


By JAMES STRONG, S.T.D., LL.D. 


It is the only complete Concordance of the common English Bible, as a 
brief comparison with any other will immediately prove. Every pre- 
vious Concordance, from Cruden to Young, omits many words 
and very many passages altogether; this exhibits every 
word, and every passage in which each occurs. 


CONTAINING 


ee Complete Concordance °f the King James Version of the En- 

glish Bible. Every word of both the 

Old and New Testame::ts is cited, and every occurrence of each word in its order, 
This is not true of any English Concordance heretofore published. 


y a A Comparative Concordance, noting all the variations from the 


King James Version in the New 


Revision; and also indicating the source o 1ese variations—whethe *y , 
R n; and also indicating t} f tl ations—whether they were 
made by the English or by the American revisers, or accepted by both 


3. A Hebrew-Chaldee **‘ Greek Lexicon, comining @ com. 


plete vocabulary of 


these languages as used by the sacred writers, and, by an ingenious system of numer- 
ical references, enabling the English reader to find, pronounce, and get the force of 
the very word which the inspired writer used to convey his thought. 





LARGE QUARTO VOLUME. MORE THAN 1,800 PAGES. A GREAT 
BOOK AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 





See Transportation prepaid. 


Fine Cloth, Red Edges, - * 
Half Russia, Cloth Sides, Marbled Edges, 8 
Half Turkey Morocco, Marbled Edges, - 10 


A Descriptive Pamphlet furnished 
on request, free of charge. 


ATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave,, New York, 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0, 
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CONTENTS. 


WHEN THIS WORLD IS NOT za 
Bishop H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D., University Park, Colo. 
SOCIALISM AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 
D. H. WHEELER, LL.D., Meadville, Pa. 
E EDUCATIONAL FUNCTIONS OF ANCIENT COINS 
F. M. BRISTOL, D.D., Evanston, Ill. 
THE THREE GREAT EPOCHS OF WORLD EVOLUTION 
Professor H. W. CONN, Ph.D., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
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The Creed and The Prayer. 


By J. WESLEY JOHNSTON, D.D. 


“Dr. Johnston usually has something to say in the pulpit, and he knows how to say 
it in a terse, nervous, and elegant way. His themes are select, and his expositions afford 
both light and inspiration. Care and exactness of statement have no tendency to check 
the preacher’s glow of feeling and earnestness of manner. In this volume on The Creed 
and the Prayer he touches the great themes of redemption in a clear, practical, and im- 
pressive manner. He opens the truth; he shows its excellence and coherency, while at 
the same time bringing into view its practical relations with the life of today. The chap- 
ters of this book are really brief and suggestive sermons delivered to his people on Sun- 
day evenings. Of these there are fourteen on the Creed and seven on the Prayer. Each 
contains a doctrine with its bearings upon the practical duties of ordinary life. We 
usually think of the Creed and the Prayer as presenting well-worn and dry themes, but 
Dr. Johnston has contrived to invest them with freshness and interest. The truth 
glowed in the delivery, and the volume will afford the best of reading for the young, the 
advanced, and the mature Christian alike. There have been many expositions of the 
Creed and the Prayer; very few of them are so well adapted to the tastes of the ordinary 
reader as this. The publication of these admirable discourses places the Methodist pub- 
lic under obligations to the preacher and to the Book Room.’’—Zion’s Herald. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.20. 


Nature and Christ. 


A Revelation of the Unseen. 
By JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D. 


“This book contains great thoughts presented in a remarkably clear and candid 
manner. The object of the author is to set forth ‘A Revelation of the Unseen’ by first 
presenting the seen and known, and then by the inductive process leading to a perception 
of that which is unseen, but no less real. This forcible book will quicken the mental 
action of any reader. It is a good book to put into the hands of a young man whose 
faith in Christianity is in danger of being shaken by the influence of skeptical material 
science. It will strengthen the conviction that there are facts in the unseen as well as 
the seen, that these facts may be known and studied, and that, properly understood, 
these facts sustain religion as material facts sustain material science.’”’—Philadelphia 
Methodist, 








12mo. Cloth. 75 cents, 


Material for § everal Programs 


is contained in the new, carefully prepared, and up to date 


MISSIONARY CONCERT SERVICE. 
By STEPHEN V. R. FORD. 


32 Pages. Songs, Music, Recitations, Dialogues, Responsive Readings, 
Missionary Facts and Figures. 


Single copy, 5 cents; per dozen, 60 cents; per hundred, $4. 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 
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A Leader of the Season 


by the author of “The Bishop’s Conversion,”’ and written in the same ex- 
quisite literary style as that popular volume, 


THREE OLD MAIDS IN HAWAII. 


By ELLEN BLACKMAR MAXWELL. 





“Three Old Maids in Hawaii is a very vivacious, graphic, and engaging account of 
what Belinda, her niece Rose, and Judith sawin Hawaii under very favorable auspices. 
The delightful climate, the tropical trees, shrubs, and flowers, the imposing mountains, 
and the great volcanoes, the people, the results of Christian missions, the present wise 
and righteous government, are described in a most interesting fashion. All this hangs 
on two delicious love stories, involving Judith and Rose, and the last chapter intimates 
that Belinda did not escape the contagion. These themes make a right wholesome story 
which will be very much enjoyed by all who may read it. The book has illustrations.’’ 
— The Intellig neer, 

12mo. Cioth. Hlustrated. $1.50. 


Ben Abbott: 








A Ten.perance Story. 
By FANNY LONG. 


In Ben Abbott we see how the indulgence of one in some vicious appetite may bring 
sorrow and shame upon a whole family, and affect the happiness of a whole community. 
The story also shows how intimate is the relation between the drink habit and every 
other crime in the black catalogue. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


A Story of Madeira, — 


By DELLA DIMMITT. 





“So little is known of the island of Madeira and of the condition of missionary and 
other religious work there that the little volume entitled The Story of Madeira is espe- 
cially welcome. It is also the story of the Rev. Robert Reid Kalley, the first missionary 
of the island, which reads like a romance. Converts were made among the Portuguese, 
but bitter persecutions followed, and the band was obliged to flee. A large colony 
came to Illinois, where it kept up its national and religious life for many years, but is 
gradually being absorbed into the community around. This little book is a valuable 
contribution to missionary literature.”’— The Advance, 


12mo. Cloth. 60 cents. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 
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| WANT TO KNOW MORE 


is frequently and honestly said by ambitious young men and women, 
and oftentimes by their seniors, but they do not know how to go 
about it. Unquestionably the best way for the busy man or woman 
to accomplish this object is to join a circle of readers or to read by 
one’s self the attractive and helpful books of the 


Chautauqua Citerary and Scientific Circle. 


REQUIRED READING, OCTOBER, 1896-97. 


Che Growth of the French Dation. 


By GEorGE B. ApAms, Professor of History in Yale University. 12mo, cloth, 350 
pp-, profusely illustrated, $1.00. 

This volume traces in its more salient features the gradual consolidation and evolution of the French 
people from the scattered elements of the feudal system into the centralized and unified nation of to-day 
Many illustrations of historical value, together with many authoritative maps, several of which are printed 
n colors, add to the substantial value of the volume. 


French Craits. 


By W. C. BROWNELL. 12mo, cloth, 316 pp., $1.00. 
A collection of charming essays, valuable alike for their subject matter and their literary quality. The 
author, a cultivated American, was for several years a resident of France. 


A Study of the Sky. 


A Popular Astronomy. By Professor HERBERT A. HowE, Director of Chamberlin 
Observatory, University of Denver. 12mo, cloth, profusely illustrated, $1.00. 


This volume presents in popular form and with the aid of more than one hundred practical illustrations 
an outline of the science of astronomy, introducing concrete material in such abundance as to avoid giving 
the work a technical and abstract form. 


A Survey of Greek Civilization. 


By Professor J. P. MAHAFFY, of Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland. 12mo, cloth, 340 
pp., illustrated, $1.00. 


Professor Mahaffy is known the world over as a most delightful popularizer of the literature, social life» 
and educational methods of the Greeks. In this volume, written especially for the C. L. S. C., he combines 
all these elements into a clear and interesting picture of the Hellenic civilization. 


A bistory of Greek Art. 


By Professor FRANK B. TARBELL, of the University of Chicago. 12mo, cloth, 295 
pp., 200 illustrations, $1.00. 


With the aid of two hundred reproductions of Greek architecture, sculpture, and painting, Professor 
Tarbell gives a clear and comprehensive outline of the expression which Greek genius found in various 


artistic forms. 
Che Chautauquan. 


A monthly illustrated magazine, Twelve numbers, $2.00, 


The prescribed Reading for the full year’s course, including the five illus- 
trated, cloth-bound books and The Chautauquan for 12 months, $7. 
Sent to any address, carriage prepaid, on receipt of price. 

The C. L. S. C. books are substantially bound in brown grain cloth, the covers are 
stamped artistically, and the set contains nearly five hundred maps and illustrations. The 
five books are uniform in height and binding, and are by far the most attractive and val- 
uable set ever published under Chautauqua auspices. 


BOOKS NOW READY. ORDERS FILLED AT ONCE. 
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Six Thousand Intelligent 
Groups 


of young people in various chapters over the country followed the reading course of the 
last term, and the outlook indicates that double this number will read the bright, popular, 


and scholarly books of the new 


Epworth League Reading Course. 


BEGINS OCTOBER 1, 1896. 


t=-CLANCE AT THE BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS..2 


Che Vision of Christ in the Poets. 


By CHARLES M. Stuart, 
Giving the poetical interpretations of Christianity by eight great English and Amer- 
ican poets. This volume, superbly illustrated by portraits of the poets, is the book 
for the Department of Spiritual Work. 


Che Social Law of Service. 


By Ricuarp T. Ey, 
This is the best of all this great author’s works, and bears specifically upon Mercy 
and Help. Professor Ely’s book alone is worth the cost of the whole set. 


Corchbearers of Christendom: 
The Light they Shed and the Shadows they Cast. 
By Rospert R. DoHERTY. 
Paul, Constantine, Gregory the Great, Hildebrand, Luther, and Wesley have an 
appreciative biographer in the accomplished and versatile head of the Literary 








Department. 


In League with Israel. 


By ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON. 
An epoch-making story. This is an ideal book for the Social Department. It is ful! 
of charming enthusiasm for a great people, written in a style remarkable for its purity, 
and culminates in the greatest change that can possibly happen to any man—his 
conversion, 

Retail price of books, $3.80. Sold to Epworth Leaguers at the special rate of $2 
perset. Nearly 50 per cent Discount. Inclose 34 cents additional to cover 
expressage or postage. 

Every Chapter needs to have a Reading Club for the intel- 
lectual development and improvement of its members, so they 
may keep up with the head of the procession. 

EATON & MAINS, Publishers, - 150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, CINCINNATI, O. 
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xxx On allour publications generally there is a discount to Preachers, 
Schools, Libraries, and on wholesale orders. 


The Historic Episcopate. 


A Study of Anglican Claims and Methodist Orders. 
By R. J. COOKE, D.D. 

A timely work. The interest in the main theme by bishops of the English Church, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, Gladstone, and the Roman Curia indicate the impor- 
tance of the subject. This book will be welcomed as the first contribution to the 
question in Methodist literature, and will be of equal service to all evangelistic denom- 
inations. Every chapter is replete with historical data on English orders in the early 
days of the Reformation. The author’s fresh and original treatment of Methodist orders 
will awaken wide interest. The character and scope of the work may be seen in the 
table of contents: General Survey.—Consecration of Matthew Parker.—-Founders of the 
Hierarchy.—The Doctrine of Orders in the Anglican Ordinal.—Teachings of the Re 
formers.—Historic Episcopate in the Church of England a Nullity.—Methodist Orders, 
Outline Statement.—Ordination of Wesley by a Greek Bishop.—Episcopal Ordination of 
Dr. Coke.—The Authority of Wesley.—Doctrine of Necessity.—Power of the Church.— 
Index. It is a critical examination of the whole question on a new basis. 


12mo. Cloth. $1. 








Torchbearers of Christendom. 
The Light They Shed and The Shadows They Cast. 


By R. R. DOHERTY, Ph.D. 


“This book, while intended for young people, may well be read by old as well, and 
will be found both scholarly and liberal. Partisanship and denominationalism do not 
appear at all, and the good alone is presented of the various torchbearers (Christ himself 
being the Light of the world).’’—Christian Intelligencer. 


2mo. Cloth. 90 cents. 





A Child of Nature. 


By ABNER THORP, M.D. 


Not a few things in Dr. Thorp’s story remind the reader of a much-talked-of book 
by a popular Kentucky writer. Both authors deal with the dangers which beset Ameri- 
ean girlhood, but Dr. Thorp’s story is far more effective morally, for it shows the bitte: 
consequences of error and the pleasant and happy paths of virtue. A Child of Natu 
shows a very real appreciation of the perilous conditions under which our young men 
and women are approaching maturity, and its vivid portrayal of startling scenes and 
incidents compels attention. The scarcely veiled sermon which it preaches is one that 
every parent and pastor and teacher yearns to impress upon the young lives, 


2mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 








New Order of Public | Worship. 


Including the Apostles’ Creed and the words and music of the Gloria. 


On paper, for pasting in Hymnal, 50 cents per 100. 
On cardboard, for placing in pews, $1 per 100. 








EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 





xxx Onallour publications generally there is a discount to Preachers, 
Schools, Libraries, and on wholesale orders. 


Professor Ely's New Work 


is equal in interest to his widely known works on Economics, which have 
placed him in the front rank of thoughtful, educative writers of to-day. 


THE SOCIAL LAW OF SERVICE. 


By RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Political Economy and Director of the School of Economics, Political Science, and History tn the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

“This is an admirable volume. The author writes for those advanced beyond the 
high school, and even with such the chapters will bear a second reading. They are 
packed with meaning. The lessons, found in the border-land where theology, ethics, 
and economics meet, deal with practical life. Judiciously chosen, the subjects are 
thoughtfully and neatly unfolded in a dozen chapters. The book is thoroughly Chris- 
tian as well as scientific. The foundation the author finds laid in the two command- 
ments in which our Lord declared the whole law was epitomized. In the first is found 
the Fatherhood of God, and in the second the brotherhood of man. This solidarity of 
the race lies at the basis of the Gospel. Christianity is a religion, not merely for the in- 
dividual, but for the race. The author goes on to consider the subject as revealed in 
the ‘Old and New Testaments,’ ‘The Social Law of Service,’ ‘ Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper,’ ‘Social Solidarity,’ and as wellin ‘Our Neighbors,’ ‘ The State,’ ‘ Reform,’ ‘Our 
Earnings,’ and ‘Our Spendings.’ This treatise may be summed up in that one supreme 
word, ‘love.’ The love of God is religion; the love of man is at once religion, ethics, 
and economics. The law of service is found in love. The solidarity of society is most 
completely secured by love; and into the great questions of labor and wages love must 
enter before the bitter waters of misconception and strife can be healed. The law of 
heaven must come down into the earth before human society can be lifted up into the 
heavens. In this book these higher relations are admirably set forth, and no one can 
fail to be profited by the study of its lessons.’’—Zion’s Herald, 


12mo. Cloth. 90 cents. 


The Vision of Christ in the Poets. 


Edited by CHARLES M. STUART. 


‘‘ This is an admirable little volume made up of ‘ selected studies of the Christian 
faith as interpreted by Milton, Wordsworth, the Brownings, Tennyson, Whittier, Long- 
fellow, and Lowell,’ edited by Charles M. Stuart. The title of the book sufficiently ex- 
plains its contents. The selections are copious and to the point, and show conclusively 
how to these poets had come the ‘Vision of Christ,’ and how they have set it forth to 
men. There are portraits of all the authors, short sketches of their lives, and critical 
notes in an index, altogether making a choice volume,’”’—The Advance, 


12mo. Cloth. 90 cents, 

















Uses of Suffering. 


By G. W. H. KEMPER, D.D. 


This essay is a plea for the goodness of God as manifested in disease and suffering. 
It was written in a physician’s office, amid inconvenience and distracting cares, always 
within earshot of some sufferer. 
2mo. Paper. 25 cents. 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 
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An Old Favorite with New Features. 


Pl THE Livine AGE. 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844. 
A WEEKLY MaGaZINE OF 


| = FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving yearly 3500 Double Column Octavo Pages of Matter (making four 
large volumes) unequalled in quality and quantity. 














It is Issued Every Saturday and Contains 
ARTICLES oF STANDARD AanpD POPULAR INTEREST 


INDISPENSABLE T0 EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 


In 1896 the subscription price of T'Hz LivING AGE, which had been Eight Dol- 
lars @ year, WAS REDUCED TO SIX DOLLARS. The effect of this change was to add 
hundreds of new names to the subscription list. 

Encouraged by this response to their efforts to enlarge the constituency and 
increase the usefulness of the magazine, the publishers have added several new fea- 
tures of interest. ‘hese include: 


Ist, The publication of oc- French, German, Spanish and 


sional translations of note- , ‘ , 
worthy articles trem the Italian Reviews and Magazines, 


2d, The addition of a Readings from American Magazines. 
Monthly Supplement Readings from New Books, 


a A List of Books of the Month, 





This Supplement will add about three hundred pages annually to the magazine, 
without any added cost to the subscribers, and without diminishing in the least the 
space given to the features which have made THE LIVING AGE for fifty-three years 
a household word among intelligent and cultivated readers. 

The weekly numbers of THE LIVING AGE contain choice fiction; essays; 
sketches of discovery and travel; papers in the department of biography, history, 
science, and politics in the broadest sense; poetry and general information: in a 
word, whatever is best and most important in current periodical literature. ‘The 
wide range of subjects and the high standard of literary excellence which have 
characterized the magazine from the beginning will be preserved. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, remitting before Jan. 1, the week- 
iy numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be sent gratis. 

fates for clubbing with other periodicals will be sent upon application. 


Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 





What Are Its Chief features? 


1. THE COMMENT. 


Each lesson has about seven pages of explanation. These are scholarly a1 
accurate, but written in an easy popular style. The most eminent biblic 
commentators have been laid under contribution, and the strongest obtainat 
light is thrown upon the dark places of the text. 


2. THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 


In such simple, everyday English as a teacher would use to a class, the trut 
of the lesson are briefly and pointedly applied. It is this which gives the 


“ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES”’ 


its highest value to earnest teachers. In these applications Dr. Robert 
Doherty sustains his high reputation as a bright and instructive teacher 


young people. 
3. HINTS TO TEACHERS. 
These answer the oft-heard question, “ How shall I go at that lesson?” I 
J. L. Hurlbut gives a clear analysis of the lesson, showing what is to be taug 


and how the thoughts are to be brought out. The outlines are so suggesti 
that anyone can easily expand them to suit his own needs. 


4. ILLUSTRATIONS FOR TEACHERS. 

There are numerous anecdotes and illustrations. These are fresh and vari 
being chosen from a wide range of life and literature. Often a story carrie: 
truth better than a sermon, and these nutshell stories are so diverse th 
teachers in all grades may find some fit for their use. 


5. PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A beautiful full-page frontispiece of appropriate design accompanies ea 
quarter. There are also many vignettes and other illustrations. 


6. SUMMARY. 


Three hundred and seventy-six Octavo Pages. One hundred and thirte 
Pictorial Illustrations. Numerous Maps, Charts, and Blackboard Pictures. Ma: 
Illustrative Anecdotes. Masterly Pians of Teaching. Lists of Books for furth 
reading and reference. Pithy Applications of Truth. Thorough Explanations 


Difficulties. 
SASA PSA PSVAPSASA 


Regular Price, $1.25. 
To Clergymen and Teachers, for cash, $1, postpaid. 
Ben Non Nor Non hee ohne a) 


PUBLISHERS, 
EATON & MAINS, 150 FIFTH AVENUE, - - WEW YOR, 
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